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To M. Alexandre Dumas^ Jun,^ La Sclilittenbach 

{Saverfie). 

NoHANT^ hth July, 1866 ; my sixty-second biHhday, 

My Boy, 

It is very fine, and splendidly written ; affecting, real, 
dramatic, and simple. Ah, well, the style is very elevated 
and very neat, consequently excellent; once or twice, in some 
very short passages, it is perhaps a little too affected, when 
referring to nature. But Clemenceau, who is then speaking, 
is in a state of frenzy, and thus what would not be quite 
natural in the mouth of the author is in keeping with and 
completes the personage. The character is well sustained 
throughout, and most impressive by its reality. I should like 
Clemenceau to have been acquitted ; for, though he gave way 
to a fit 6f madness, he did not do so without some cause. 
The character of the wife is complete, and that of the mother 
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terribly true to life. In fact, I consider the whole a snccess 
and worthy of you. 

What can you be doing in the country in this frightful 
weather ? Perhaps the weather is fine where you are ? Here, 
you might imagine it to be the end of all things ; the last 
fortnight has been one of storm and tempest ! I am quite ill 
through it. Fortunately my novel is completed ; for, nnder 
the effect of the electricity with which the air is charged, I 
might have copied your denouement^ and made M. Sylvestre 
kill his jade of a wife. But he had not any such right, not 
being an artiste — that is to say, a man ot impulse — ^but rather ' 
priding himself upon being a philosopher, that is to say, a 
man of reflection. Your denouement must, at any rate, be 
considered the true one, since my good hero felt that, if he 
should again become enamoured of his wife, he would kill 
her. 

Now, my boy, we ought to make, not the counterpart, but 
the companion picture, by simply changing the sex of the 
hero. Imagine a wife pure, charming, simple, with all the 
qualities and the prestige of a female Clemenceau; her 
husband loves her physically, but he must have paramours ; it 
is his habit, and he humiliates her by his conduct. What can 
she do ? She must not kill him. She is seized with disgust 
for him ; his desires for resumed intercourse (retours) excite 
revulsion ; she declines to yield herself to his embrace. But 
she has no such right of refusal. Ah! what then will she 
do ? She must not avenge herself; she cannot even preserve 
herself, for he may force her, and nobody will interfere. She 
cannot run away from him ; if she have children, she cannot 
leave them. Invoke the law, you will say ? In that she will not 
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sncceed, unless the adultery have been committed under the 
conjugal roof.* If she possess the heart of a mother^ she 
cannot make away with herself. Find a solution if you can ; 
I myself am trying to. 

You will, perhaps, say that she ought to forgive. Yes, but 
not as far as physical pardon, which means abjection, and is 
what a delicate mind could only submit to with feelings of 
unutterable despair and invincible disgust. 



To M. Joseph Dessauer, Vienna. 

NoHANT, 5^^ July, 1866. 

So my Favilla has remembered me upon the occasion 
of my sixty-second birthday ? I am much touched by it, my 
excellent friend. You say nothing about your health ; your 
generous affection outweighs all other considerations, though 
your heart is bleeding over the dangers of your country. "We 
understand that, we who are Italians, but certainly not Prus- 
sians. What a frightful contest has come out of that little row 
about Holstein, and how is it all going to end ? Were your 
country crushed, could it be erased from the map of the world, 
where it occupies so large a place ? Would you think it a 
misfortune that it should loseVenetia ? Has not Italy always 



* The term " conjugal roof" admits in France of a rather wide inter- 
pretation. It extends to any dwelling inhabited by husband and wife, 
though residence therein be but occasional. 
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been a rain and a threatening danger^ a terrible drag on your 
conntry's feet, like Algeria on those of France T Nationalities 
so widely different can never be assimilated ; the assimilation 
of the Slavonic races^ although still difficult, is more easily 
conceivable. But what can we do in all this T The moment 
seems to have come when conquests must prove to be plagues. 
Will Prance interfere ? for whom ? with whom ? We can 
understand her supporting Italy; we cannot imagine her 
assisting Prussia. And, here, nobody knows whether she 
will assist any one. The head of the State is all the more 
impenetrable because he lives, so it is said, from day to day in 
his thoughts and because also no one can divine projects which 
do not exist. I tell you what I hear ; here I am far from 
everything, and know really nothing myself. I watch my little 
grand-daughter growing ; she is pretty and gentle, and consoles 
me as much as I can possibly be consoled for the cruel death of 
her brother. My children are as happy as might be fairly 
expected after that sad blow to them, and I, who have lost my 
poor friend, try to cheer up in their midst. We are enjoying 
a horrible summer: deluging storms, overpowering heat, 
sudden cold. Poor soldiers, poor wounded, poor dead, of 
all nations, whoever they may be! It is a distressing 
spectacle, and we dare not rejoice at anything, even in the 
tranquil comer where we live. You are now, I feel certain, 
composing sad music, full of disturbing dreams. Come to 
us who love you and who pity all sufferings. I have heard 
Bon Juan murdered at the Th64tre Lyrique j at. the Paris 
Opera it was mangled, for the sake of securing the appearance 
of a few brilliant individualities and of displaying fine scenic 
effects. None of that was worth Chrishni^s rendering of Don 
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Juan on the piano : his was the real one. Shall I hear it 
again ? it is my earnest hope, do not deprive me of it. 

All my people embrace and love yon. 

G. Sand. 



To Maurice Sand, Nohant. 



Fasib, \%i September, 1866. 

I do not myself so easily give way to disconragement. 
The difficulties of a subject ought to stimulate and not to 
deter our efforts.* I am not obliged to describe the Revolution. 
It is sufficient to depict its morality^ and that is easy enough 
to do, since everybody agrees as regards the principles of '89. 
By representing a madman possessed of the passions which 
animated the men of that eventful period, and by making him 
interesting, we shall not shock anybody. 

Why should not Gadiou be a sort of Marat and Bonaparte 
combined ? Why should he not possess, at the same time, 
sublime and petty instincts ? We must view things from a 
higher point than they appear in history. In '89 there were 
in France some thousands of men like Bonaparte, Marat, 
Hoche, Bobespierre, and Saint Just, which last-mentioned was. 



* George Sand intended originally to make Oadio a drama ; bat haying, 
under the first impulse, written it with developments not suitable for a 
stage piece, she published it as a romance with dialogues, and it was 
only somewhat later that the work, reduced to scenio proportions, was 
played at the Porte-Saint-Martin theatre. 
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by-the-bye^ also a madman; bat those types whose names 
were Cadion, Motns, or Riallo, or Gargnille, though more or 
less successf ally cast by natnre, were sunk in more or less 
obscurity by events ; yet they none the less existed. The 
ideas and the passions which stirred in the breast of a nation^ 
new aspirations that led to the upheaval and reorganisation of 
society were not confined to one man ; they were only more 
apparent in a few men more determined than others. You 
suggested to me the idea of making Cadiou the hero of the 
play ; it is an excellent suggestion. Let me consider it as it 
comes to me and take advantage of it. I will make Cadiou 
the image and the reflex of the past and the future ; he will 
traverse the present without comprehending it, like a drunken 
man. That will be very original and very fine. As for the 
portion of my thoughts which, as the author^ I ought to explain 
to the public, it little troubles me ! The author must disappear 
behind his personage, and the public must form their own 
conclusion. The whole difficulty lies in enabling them to 
easily form that conclusion. We must try never to shrink 
from expressing the ideas which have once captivated us and 
excited our emotion. 

Furnish me for my plot with all the incidents necessary 
to the subject. Just a little spot in VendSo^ then the rising 
of the chouans. The play must be a really grand drama, not 
sacrificed to scenic effect. Make researches, jand, above all, 
be sure of the dates and incidents; I will borrow what I 
may require, and you shall help me to arrange the scenes. 
But let me conceive and create Cadiou. For that purpose I 
must go and visit a little corner of Brittany ; let me know 
without delay if you would like to come. If not, I shall start 
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at once, after which I shall go to Nohant from the 10th to 
the 15th. That is all ! 

I love and fondle you both. 



To GusTAVE Flaubert, Croisset. 

Nohant, 21«< September, 1866. 

I have just arrived from a twelve days' tour with my 
children, and, upon reaching home, I find your two letters, 
which, added to the joy of seeing Mademoiselle Aurore again, 
fresh and lovely, make me completely happy. And you, 
dear Benedict friar, are all alone in your delightful monastery, 
always at work and never going out ! That is the result of 
having gone out too much ! You, sir, require Syrias, deserts. 
Dead Seas, dangers, and fatigue I And meanwhile you write 
such novels as Bovary, in which all the little nooks and 
corners of life are studied and depicted with a masterly 
hand. 

What a queer fellow that is who thus represents the 
contest between the Sphinx and the Chimera ! You are a 
very singular being, very mysterious, and yet as meek as a 
lamb. I have greatly wished to put questions to you, but too 
great a respect for you has prevented me from doing so ; for 
I can only sport with my own troubles; and those which a 
great mind must have experienced, in order to be enabled to 
give birth to its productions, appear to me sacred things, not 
to be lightly or coarsely handled. 

Sainte-Beuve, who nevertheless likes you, pretends that 
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you are frightfully vicious. But perhaps he sees with rather 
weak eyes^ like that learned botanist who asserts that the 
germander is of a dirty yellow colour. The observation was so 
absurd that I could not help writing in the margin of his book : 
" Your eyes must be gummy ! " (finest voua qui avez lea yeux sales) . 

It is my opinion that it is only natural that men of 
intelligence should display inquisitiveness. I never myself 
displayed any, perhaps from want of courage. I have pre- 
ferred to leave my mind incomplete ; that was my own affair, 
for we are all free to embark on a large full-rigged ship or on 
a little fishing smack, just as we please. The artiste is an 
explorer who should allow nothing to daunt him, and who 
does neither good nor harm by searching in all directions ; 
his object sanctifies all he does. It is his business to ascertain, 
after a little experience, what is the real state of health of 
his soul. I believe yours to be in a state of grace, seeing that 
you take pleasure in working and being alone in spite of the 
rainy weather. 

Do you know that,' whilst there was a regular deluge every- 
where else, we, in Brittany, were favoured with beautiful sun- 
shine, only interrupted by occasional showers. On the beach 
there was wind enough to blow one away ; but the big waves 
looked grand, and the vegetation on the shore quite enchanted 
me ! By-the-bye, you would have opened your eyes if you 
had seen Maurice and his wife devouring shell-fish ! We bore 
it all very well ! As for the rest, Brittany is a perfect 
humbug ! 

We have, however, enjoyed a regular dose of dolmens and 
menhirs, and we were just in time to witness some fetes, where 
we saw all the costumes which are said to be done away with. 
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but are still worn by elderly people. Ah, weU, they are 
awfully ugly, those men of a bygone age, with their linen 
breeches, their long hair, their waistcoats with pockets under 
the aims, their bewildered, semi-drunken, semi-bigoted 
looks. And the Celtic remains ! they are undoubtedly cnrious 
enough for archaeologists, but possess no interest whatever for 
artistes; they are not suitably placed, and are badly arranged ; 
Camac and Erdeven are devoid of character. In short, I do 
not intend to leave my bones in Brittany. I should a thou- 
sand times prefer your well-to-do Normaudy, or, when having 
the drama on the brain, to bury myself in the .land of horror 
and despair. There is nothing to be seen where the priest 
reigns and where Catholic vandalism has passed, razing the 
monuments of the old world and sowing the lice of the future. 
You say we, with respect to the feerie. I do not know 
who assisted you in writing it, but am still of opinion that it 
would suit the present company at the OdSon. If I were 
acquainted with your play, I could easily do for you that 
which one can never manage to do for oneself: talk the 
directors into taking it. Any production of yours must be 
too original to be understood by that burly Dumaine. Keep 
a copy of it at home then, and next month I will spend a day 
with you, so that you may read it to mc. Croisset is so near 
Palaiseau ! and I am now in one of my phases of undisturbed 
activity, in which I should much enjoy the sight of your 
majestically flowing river, and to mope quietly in your orchard, 

which stands so calmly on the very top of the cliffs. But I 
am talking twaddle, whereas you are now hard at work. You 
must pardon this unusual overflow of language in one who 
has just returned from an excursion where nothiug but stones 
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was to be seen, whose eyes even have not lighted on a pen for 

the last twelve days. 

You are the first I hail among the living, after this 

journey — a regular burial of my poor self I Enjoy life ; such is 

my oremuB and my blessing to you ! Now I kiss you with all 

mv heart. 

G. Sand. 

To THE Same. 

NouAXT, 28</t September, 1866. 

Agreed, dear comrade and friend. I will do my best 
to be at Paris at the performance of your friend's piece, and 
as usual, perform a brotherly duty ; after which we will come 
to your place, whore I will stay a week, but upon condition 
that you do not inconvenience yourself in regard to your own 
room. It always distresses mo to give people trouble, and I 
really don't want a lot of Chinese nicknacks to help me to 
sleep. I can sleep anywhere, on the hearth or on a kitchen 
bench, like a watch-dog. Everything at your house is 
scrupulously clean, therefore one can feel comfortable in 
any part of it. I will do the house-work for your mother, 
and we two will gossip to our hearts' content. If the 
weather is fine, I will make you go out. If it should be 
always raining, we will warm our toes while talking over our 
old love trials. The mighty stream will flow black or grey, 
under the window, saying ever, " Plow on ! flow on I " and 
carrying with it our thoughts, our days, and our nights, 
without pausing to consider such trifles. 
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I have packed and sent o£E by fast train a fine proof 
of the portrait by Coutore. It is the best I ever had taken ; 
I found it again here. I have added to the parcel a photo- 
graphic proof of a drawing by Marchal, which was once 
a very good likeness; but from year to year people alter 
in looks. Age constantly gives another character to the 
features of those who think, and that is why their portraits 
do not long resemble them. I mope so much and live so 
little, that I feel at times but three years old. But the next 
day, if my reverie has been gloomy I feel as though I were 
three centuries old. Is it not so with yourself ? Does it not 
at times seem to you that you begin life without knowing 
what it is, and, at others, do you not feel the weight of some 
thousands of centuries, the recollection of which is vague 
to you and the impression painful ? Whence do we come 
and whither are we going? All is possible, since all is 
unknown. 

Embrace your excellent mother for me. I look forward 
joyfully to being with you both. Try then to look up the 
essay you were telling me of about the Celtic stones; that 
would greatly interest me. Had they, when you visited 
Brittany, opened the galgal at Locmariaker and cleared away 
the dolmen near Plouharnel? The primitive inhabitants of 
the country must have been able to write, seeing that they 
left stones covered with hieroglyphics ; they must also have 
been very good goldsmiths, since some very beautifully 
finished torqiies* have been found there. 

* Necklaces worn by the Gauls. 
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My cliildren, who, like myeelf, are great admirers of you, 

send yoa their compliments, and I kiss you on the forehead, 

seeing that Sainte-Beuve has lied. 

G. Sand. 



To THE SAAfE. 
NoHANT, Monday Evening, October, 1866L 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter has been sent on to me from Paris. None 
of its points escape me. I prize them too much to allow any 
of them to be lost. You do not say anything about inunda- 
tions; I thus think that the Seine has not been acting 
stupidly where you are, and that the tulip-tree did not even 
get its roots watered. I was fearing some mishap for 
you, and wondering whether your little embankment was 
high enough to protect you against the rise of the stream. 
Here, we have nothing of the kind to fear; our rivulets 
are very troublesome, but we are at a good distance from 
them. 

You are fortunate in having such clear recollections of 
other existences. Great imagination and extensive erudition, 
such are the constituent elements of your memory ; but, if 
we do not distinctly recollect anything, we have a very keen 
sentiment of our own revival in eternity. I had a brother 
who was very droll ; he often used to say : " In the days 
when I was a dog.*^ He believed himself to have become 
a man only very recently. As for me, I believe that formerly 
I was either a vegetable or a stone. I am at times not 
quite sure of having any complete existence, and, at others, 
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I fancy I feel a great accumulation of fatigue through having 
already existed too long. In fact^ I do not say, and I could 
not say like you : '' I possess the pasf 

But then you believe that we do not die, since we come 
to life ag^in {redevient). If you dare say so to the grubbers 
(chiqueurs) you are courageous, and that is good. I myself 
have that particular courage, that is the reason why I am 
looked upon as being stupid ; but it is of little consequence. 
I am stupid in so many other respects. 

I shall be delighted to have your written impressions of 
Brittany; I saw it too hurriedly to be able to say much about 
it. But I went there to gather a general impression, and 
that has served me in making up one or two scenes, which 
I wanted for my play. I will read you that also, but it is 
only a somewhat shapeless thing at present. 

Why did you not publish an account of your journey f 
You are a dandy (coquet) ; you do not think all you do to 
be worth showing. That is wrong. All that comes from 
a master is instructive, and he must not fear to show his 
drafts and sketches. They are still far above the reader, 
who gets so much that is on his own intellectual level that 
the poor devil remains trivial. We must love stupid people 
better than ourselves ; are they not the really unfortunate 
ones of this world ? Do not people without taste and 
without ideal grow constantly weary, rejoicing in nothing, 
and being quite useless here below ? We must allow our- 
selves to be insulted, jeered at, and ignored by them, that 
is inevitable; we must not, however, abandon them, but 
always give them wholesome food, whether they prefer dirt 
or not; when they are glutted with dirt, they will eat 
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bread; but, if they have none, they will eat dirt in secula 
seculorum. 

I have heard you say : " I write for ten or twelve persons 
only." 

In talking, people say many things which are the result 
of momentary impressions ; but you were not alone in saying 
so : it was your Monday * opinion, the thesis for the day, I 
inwardly protested. The dozen individuals for whom we 
write, and who appreciate us, equal or surpass us ; you have 
never needed to read the eleven others in order to be your- 
self. Thus, we write for all the world, for all who require 
to be initiated; when not understood, we resigpi ourselves 
to it and begin again. When understood, we rejoice and go 
on writing. That is the whole secret of our persevering 
labour and of our love of art. What is art without the 
hearts and the minds of those into which we instil it T A 
sun without rays, and therefore incapable of giving life to 
anything. 

When you duly consider this, do you not take the same 
view ? If convinced of that, you will never feel disgust and 
lassitude. And if the present be barren and ungrateful, if we 
lose all influence over, all credit with the public, though 
serving them to the best of our ability, there remains the 
redress which the future will bring ; that must sustain our 
courage and heal all wounds inflicted upon our vanity. A 
hundred times in the course of life the good that we do does 
not appear to serve any immediate purpose ; but it neverthe- 



* An allnsion to the day of the week upon which it was customary 
or M. Flaubert to receive his friends. 
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less preserves the tradition of good intentions and good deeds, 
failing which everything must perish. 

Is it only since '89 that we have been in a mnddle ? Did 
we not straggle helplessly in order to come to the events of 
'48,' when we found ourselves in a greater muddle still, in 
order to arrive at such a state of things as ought to exist ? 
You will tell me what you think of all this, and I will read 
Target again to please you. I do not promise to go as far as 
to read Holbach, aUhough there is some good in him I 

You will let me know when Bouilhet's piece is to be 
played. I shall be here, working hard, but ready to come, 
and loving you with all my heart. Now that I am no longer 
a woman, if God were just. He would transform me into a 
man. I should have physical force and should say to you : '' Let 
us make a tour to Carthage or elsewhere.'' But instead, we 
return to childhood, which has neither sex nor energy ; and it 
is elsewhere that we are regenerated. Where ? I shall know 
that before you, and, if I can, I will return and tell you in a 
dream. 
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To THE Same. 

Palaiseatj, 29th Novemherj 1866. 

We must, you say, be neither spiritualistic nor ma- 
terialistic ; we must be naturalistic. That is a very important 
question. 

My Oascaret * — that is what I call the little engineer — will 
resolve it as he thinks fit. He is not stupid^ and will pass 
through many stages of idea^ deduction^ and emotion before 
realising in himself the prediction you make. I catechise him 
only with reserve ; for he is more capable than I as regards 
many points, and Catholic spiritualism does not stifle his in- 
telligence. But the question of itself is a very serious one^ 
and hovers above our art, we who are more or less pendu- 
liferous or pendulo'idoiL8 troubadours. Let me treat it alto- 
gether impersonally ; for that which is good for one may very 
well prove the reverse for another. Let us ask ourselves, 
putting aside our tendencies or our experiences, whether 
human beings can seek and secure their complete physical 
development without injury to their intellect. In an ideal 
and rational society they could indeed do so. But in that in 
which we live, and with which we must perforce be content, 
do not enjoyment and abuse go together, and can we separate 
them unless we be sages of the first rank ? And if we become 
sages, we no longer give way to impulse, the parent of real 
joys. 

* A nickname given by George Sand to one of her friends, M. Francis 
Laur, a civil engineer. 
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The question for us artistes is whether abstinence 
strengthens us or exalts us too much, so as to lead to subse- 
quent weakness. You will tell me : " There is time for every- 
thing, and sufficient power for any expenditure of strength/' 
Thus you make a distinction and assign limits ; there are no 
means of doing otherwise. Nature^ you think, fixes those 
limits herself, and preyents us from indulgence in excesses. 
Ah I but no, she is not wiser than we who are part of herself. 

Our excesses of labour, like our excesses of pleasure, com- 
pletely kill us, and the loftier our nature the further we go 
beyond our limits and extend the range of our powers. 

No, I have no theories. I pass my life in putting ques- 
tions and hearing them, resolved in one sense or another, 
without haying ever obtained a satisfactory and unimpeach- 
able conclusion. I expect enlightenment from a new state of 
my intellect and of my organs in another life ; for, in this^ 
whoever reflects embraces in their remotest consequences the^ 
limits of the pro and con. It was Mr. Plato, I fancy, who 
sought for and believed that he had found the connecting link. 
He, however, no more possessed it than we do. But that link 
exists, since the universe subsists without the reciprocal de- 
struction of the pro and con which constitute it. How will it 
be called as regards material nature ? equilibrium, there is no 
doubt; and with respect to spiritual nature? moderation, 
relative chastity, abstinence from excess, whatever name joxk 
please, though it must always be susceptible of being trans- 
lated by equilibrium. Am I wrong, master f 

Think of this, for, in our novels, that which our characters- 
do or abstain from does not depend upon anything else. Will 
they or will they not possess the object of their ardent de- 

voL. m. 
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sires? Whether that object be love or glory, fortune or 
pleasure^ as soon as they exist they aspire to an object. If 
there be any philosophy in us, they go straight according to 
our ideas ; if we have none, they go at random, and are too 
much dominated by the situations into which we thrust them. 
Imbued with our ideas, they often shock those of others. 
Deprived of our ideas and submitted to fatality, they do not 
always appear logical. Must we put little or much of our- 
selves into them ? Must we put only that which society puts 
into each of us ? 

As for me, I follow my old propensity, I fancy myself in 
the same position as those good fellows. I am rebuked for it, 
but that makes no difference. As for you, I know not whether, 
as a matter of process or of instinct, you follow another 
method. That which you do you succeed in ; that is why, if 
we differ on the question of internal struggles, I ask whether 
man as represented in novels should have any, or should be 
unacquainted with them. 

You always astonish me with your complaints of painful 
labours; is it a bit of affectation? The difficulty you ex- 
perience in writing is so little apparent. What I find difficult 
is to choose from amongst the thousand combinations of 
scenic action, which may vary to infinity, a neat and catching 
situation, one neither coarse nor over-refined. As for style, 
I am not so particular as you. 

The wind plays upon my old harp as it pleases. It has its 
sharps and its flats, its big notes and its tremolos ; really it 
is all the same to me, provided that there is emotion, but I 
can find nothing in myself. It is the oiher that sings at his 
will, ill or well, and when I try to think of it I am 
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frightened^ and say to myself that I am nothings nothing 
at all. 

But our great wisdom saves us ; we know how to say to 
ourselves : " Eh ! well, supposing we are absolutely nothing 
bat instruments^ that is still a nice profession, and to feel 
onrselves vibrate procures sensations unlike any others/' 

Let the wind then blow a little through your chords. I 
myself believe that you take more trouble than is necessary^ 
and that you ought to let the oilieT act more often. It would 
do equally well, and would relieve you from fatigue. The 
sound of the instrument might be feeble at certain moments^ 
but the action of the wind, by being prolonged, would again 
ensure sonority. You would afterwards do that which I do 
notj although I ought to do it ; you would altogether raise the 
tone of the picture^ and sacrifice that which is too equally 
conspicuous. 

Yale et me ama. 



To THE Same, 

Falaiseau, 30^^ Novemhe^', 1866. 

There is plenty to be said on all that^ dear comrade. 
My Oascaret, that is to say, the future bridegroom in question, 
preserves himself for his betrothed. She says to him : '^ Let 
US wait until you have mastered certain questions touching 
the simplification of labour." And he works on. She says : 
'* Let us preserve our purity for one another.'' And so he pre- 
serves himself. It is not Catholic spiritualism that overrules 
him; but he conceives for himself a grand ideal of love, 

c 2 
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and should he be advised to throw it away when he himself 
regards the preserving of it as a duty of conscience and as a 
credit to himself ? 

There is an equilibrium which nature, our sovereign, 
assigns to our instincts. She also quickly fixes the limit of 
our appetites. Lofty natures are not the most robust. We 
are not developed in every sense by a truly logical education. 
We are compressed in every way, and our roots and branches 
grow where and how they can. Thus, great artistes are often 
infirm, and several have been impotent. Some, too strong in 
desire, have quickly exhausted themselves. In general, I 
believe that with us, who work with the brain, our joys and 
troubles alike are too intense. The peasant who performs, day 
and night, the rough work of the husbandman and the hus- 
band, is not of a lofty nature. His brain is of the lowest 
calibre. We must develop ourselves in every sense, you say ? 
Not at once, nor without rest, come ! Those who boast of 
doing so must be humbugging us a little, or, if they really urge 
everything on at the same time, they must spoil all. If, for 
them, love is but a little pot-au-feu, and art but a prosaic, 
bread-earning machine, well and good ; but if their joys are 
intense, verging on the infinite, if their work is ardent, ap- 
proaching enthusiasm, they cannot alternate them like watch- 
ing aind sleeping. For my part, I do not believe in those 
Don Juans who are Byrons at the same time. Don Juan did 
not write poetry, and Byron, it is said, was a very poor lover. 
He must have had at times — such emotions are so few in life 
that it is easy to count them — complete ecstasy of heart, mind, 
and sense; he had mistresses enough to be one of love's 
poets. More than that is not necessary to the instruments of 
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our vibration. The constant strain caused by petty desires 
woald cause their chords to snap. 

Try some day to write a novel, of which the artiste (the 
tme one) shall be the hero; you will see what wonderful pith, 
though delicate and restrained, such a subject possesses ; how 
the hero will watch everything with an attentive, curious, and 
tranquil eye, and how rare and serious will be his rapture for the 
things he examines and penetrates. You will also notice how 
diffident of himself he is, how clearly he understands that he 
cannot disclose his innermost thoughts without annihilating 
himself, and how profound a timidity regarding the treasures of 
his soul prevents him from diffusing and squandering them. The 
artiste is such a fine type to produce that I have never really 
dared to make the attempt ; I did not feel myself worthy to 
deal with that fine and over-complex figure ; that was indeed 
too high an aim for a simple woman. But you may be 
tempted to do it some day; it would be well woi*th the 
trouble. 

Where is the model to be found ? I know not. I have never 
been thoroughly acquainted with any who, in broad daylight^ did 
not present some blot ; who, I mean, did not in someway savour 
of the grocer. You perhaps have no such blot ; you ought to 
depict yourself. As for me, I have. I love classifications ; 
in that I am somewhat of a pedagogue. I like sewing, I 
delight in washing children ; in that I have the tastes of a 
servant. I am absent-minded, and in that I verge on idiocy. 
And then, in fact, I should like to be perfect ; I appreciate 
perfection, but should not be able to manifest it. But he 
might well be represented with defects in keeping with his 
nature. What defects ? We will try to find out some day. 
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That is no part of your present subject, and I must not 
distract yon. 

Be less cruel to yourself. Go ahead, and, when inspiration 
has brought its fruity you can raise the general tone^ and 
sacrifice that which must not be foremost. Is that impossible ? 
It seems to me quite possible. What you do appears so 
fluent^ so abundant ! it is a perpetual overflow. I cannot 
understand your anguish. 

Good night, dear brother ; my love to all your people. I 
have returned to my solitude at Palaiseau. I love it. I shall 
go back thence to Paris on Monday. I warmly embrace you. 
Work hard. 



To M. Armand BARBkSy TJte Hague. 

NoHANT, 15^^ January, 1867. 

Dbae Fbibnd op my Heabt, 

The excellent long letter which I have received from you 
overwhelms me with gratitude and joy. I read it only two 
days ago. It awaited me here at Nohant, and I was at Paris, 
ill, every day packing up, and every day obliged to go to bed. 
I am now better; but for the last few years have had to contend 
against a strong tendency to ansamia ; I have had too much 
fatigue and disappointment at the age when calm and repose 
are most needed. In fact, every summer puts me on my legs 
again, and, though every winter pulls me down, I have 
scarcely any cause to complain. 

Like yourself, I am not anxious for death. Being convinced 
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that life does not end, that it is not even interrnpted, that all is 
but passage and function, I go on with the most entire confi- 
dence in the unknown. I henceforth abstain from seeking to 
divine and to define that unknown ; I see great danger in those 
efforts of imagination which render us systematic and intolerant, 
and close our minds against progress, whose breath is always 
blowing from all points of the horizon. But I have the idea 
of the never-ceasing and everlasting future state (!e devenir 
incessant et etemel), and, whatever it may be, its being logical, 
and consequently noble and good, is inwardly demonstrated 
to me by an invincible sentiment. It is enough to live in the 
love of good and in relative calm, in the degree of serenity 
fatally limited and transient which our relation with the 
universe and with our fellow-creatures permits us to enjoy. 
My small practical philosophy has grown excessively modest, 

I would like you to read my two last published novels, 
M. Sylvestre Bjid Le Dernier Amour, which latter is the com- 
plement of the first. It is simple, not to say silly ; but there 
are, beneath the surface, some true things, thoroughly grasped 
by me, and which would not displease you. A page of it 
from time to time would have upon you the effect of a harmless 
potion, banishing dulness and soothing grief. If you have 
not these little volumes by you, I will give orders for them to 
be sent to you. They will put you in communication, not to 
say communion, with your old friend. 

I speak to you of myself, in view of our common ideal, of 
the inward dream which sustains us, and has filled you with 
strength and serenity upon the eve of being sentenced to 
death. You are now sentenced to live, dear friend, to live a 
life of languor, hindrance, and suffering, in which your 
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stoical soul nevertlieless expands and vibrates in response to 
all patriotic impulses. 

I remark with emotion that you have remained chauvin^ as 
say our youthful Parisian wits — that is, a warrior and a knight ; 
just as I myself remain a troubadour — that is, a believer in love, 
art, and the ideal, one ever singing even while the world 
hisses and talks gibberish. We are the young madbrains of 
our generation. Those who are about to replace us have 
assumed the duty of being old, used up, and sceptical in our 
stead. That, alas ! justifies your fears as to the future. Listen 
to what an excellent friend of mine, Gustavo Flaubert, one 
of the few who are still young, though forty-six years old, 
wrote to me at the same time as you did : N^ 

'* Ah ! yes, I would like to follow you to another planet. 
Money will render our globe uninhabitable in the near 
future. It will then be impossible even for the richest to 
live without personally minding the management of his pro- 
perty. Everybody will have to devote several hours a day 
to consider how he can best invest his capital. That will be 
charming ! " 

The reason of that is, that by the side of a policy pregnant 
with catastrophes our social economy is itself pregnant with 
deadly apoplexy. All you foresee respecting the Anglo-Saxon 
contagion will come to pass. That is the cloud which is 
already spreading over the whole horizon. Prussia is only a 
seed which may never sprout. The sterility of mind and 
hearts is far more redoubtable than the want of rifles, of 
soldiers, and of emulation at a given moment. We shall have 
to traverse an era of darkness in which our recollection — that 
of our glorious Revolution and of those grand days which 
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have left a lasting impression npon oar minds — ^will disappear 
like all else. 

But what matters, my friend, if it be really necessary ? 
From the very fact of our own eternal existence, we cannot 
doubt the revival of the ideal in humanity. This reaction of 
moral atheism is inevitable; it is the consequence of the 
exaggerated development of mysticism. Man, deceived and 
beguiled during so many centuries, believes that he can save 
himself by a so-called experimental method. He only sees one 
side of truth, and tries to apply it. He has the right to do 
so. He has also the right to mutilate himself! When he 
has made a thorough experiment with that regime^ he will 
perceive that it is not yet the thing he wants, and France, 
whose star is temporarily eclipsed, will become again the land 
of wonders. It will only be a question of time ! " We shall 
not live to see it," say the weak ; '* life is short, and ours flows 
away in alarm and tears/' 

Let us tell them that life is continuous, and that strong 
minds will always be where it is necessary that they should be. 

Tell me, in confidence, what works on Joan of Arc have 
ever given you a sense of certainty respecting her personal 
ideas. I have read nothing serious under this head but what 
Henri Martin says in his Histoire de France. All else I have 
met with is too legendary, and I do not find any reality. It 
is enough to make one doubt whether she ever existed. Her 
reappearance after death makes her history resemble that of 
Jesus ; who did not exist any more than she, at least as He is 
represented to have lived. 

Besides, these great victims of hallucination belong to a 
remote past, and I have, I confess, a certain aversion for 
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ecstatics. I love natural history so much ; from it I perceive 
the permanent miracle of life to be so grand, so complete in 
nature, that the miracles of invention or of individual halluci- 
nation appear to me petty and somewhat impiaiis. 

Dear friend, thanks for your solicitude. All around me 
are welL Maurice loves you at all times; he is happily 
married, his little wife is charming. They are both active 
and laborious. The little Aurore is an adorable little pet. 
She was a year old on the day of my arrival here, last week. 
I am living with them now ; for I have abandoned to them 
the full control of my little property, and now have the pleasure 
of having nothing further to do with it. I have thus more 
time and liberty. I hope to be cured soon; if not, I am, at 
least, well nursed and cared for. Everything, therefore, is for 
the best. 

You must likewise hope. Why should you not be cured ? 
If you really wish it, who knows that you may not be ? 
And then you are so much loved I That may bring about one 
of those natural miracles known only to Grod. 

Yours with all my heart, 

Gr. Sand. 



To M, Alexandre Dumas^ Jun.^ Paris. 

NoHANT, 2\U January^ 1867. 

Well, dear boy, how did you arrive at Paris, in the 
frosty weather which set in on the day you went away ? Did 
you feel cold in that frightful stage-coach ? Did you not find 
the journey very dull ? I set you a most unpleasant task, and. 
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when seeing the snow falling, reproached myself for having 
done so. But I have been so poorly since then that I had not 
the courage to ask you for news of yourself and the patient 
and stoical bedridden invalid.* I believe that I am better now ; 
at least, there are days when I believe myself completely 
cored. But that can scarcely be expected with such inclement 
weather; I therefore resign myself, and try not to think of my 
ailments. I have found a little diversion in taking possession 
of my new room, where I at last secure warmth, and feel 
myself cosily and stupidly ensconced within my hangings and 
furniture of pale blue (a colour most suited to the tempera- 
ment of persons suffering from anaemia). I am craving for 
work. 

Have you read Mont-Reveche ? Does it appear clearer to 
you than it does to me ? Can you give me some good sug- 
gestion, as you did for Villemer ? Even though I should find 
myself unable to carry out all you may indicate, I feel com- 
pelled to apply my efforts to the direction in which I can be 
myself, with all my faults and merits. We cannot separate 
from ourselves. It seems to me that you could drag me out 
of my irresolution and restore my self-confidence. Try and do 
so, if you are not too much absorbed with Madame Auhray,-\ 
Perhaps I am quietly going home, and shall not need to 
trouble about the future. But if, before entering upon that 
ever calmer condition, of which Groethe speaks, I could still 
produce one good work, I should be satisfied. Consider, and 
consider well, whether Mont'Reveche is likely to be that last 



* Madame Alexandre Damas, the mother of Dumas the younger, 
t The title of a play by Dumas the younger. 
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effort. If, after reflectioD, you tell me no^ I shall try another 
chord without feeling at all discouraged. 

The children send their love to you, as also to all your 
fair sex at home, Coh'che included. As for myself, I embrace 
you tretotcs,* as they say here. 

What do you think of this crowning of the Napoleonic 
edifice t f It seems to me that it is only a passing whim ; 
people so little know how to make use of liberty in France, 
that they will hasten to use badly the little that is given 
them, in which case the authorities will immediately take 
from them more than they had taken at first, saying : ^' You 
isee it's your own fault ! *' Or else the Government feels 
that it must come to terms, and that things are approaching 
a crisis. It is perhaps too late; after having corrupted a 
nation for fifteen years, a Government cannot transform 
people into free citizens by a mere stroke of the pen. 

Aurore has recovered her confidence after your departure. 

Had you stayed another day, I believe that you would have 

tamed her. She is not noisy; but is fond of joking, 

although very serious. Good night, my boy; I embrace 

you tenderly. 

G. Sand. 



* A patois expression, meaning alL 

t An allusion to tha return to constitutional principles by the 
mperial Government. 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert^ Paris. 

N6HANT, \U\ February, 1867. 

No, I am not a Catholic, bat I proscribe monstrosities. 
I say that the nglj old wretch who buys his pleasure does 
not make love. In his case there is neither cypress, nor ogive, 
nor infinite, neither male nor female. It is against nature ; 
for it is not desire that brings young girls into the arms of 
the old and ugly, and, where there is not liberty and re- 
ciprocity, an outrage is committed on the sacredness of 
nature. 

There is no doubt that we love one another earnestly, 
dear comrade, for we both had the same thoughts at the 
same time. You offer me 1,000 francs with which to go 
to Cannes, you who are as hard up as I am myself; and, 
when you told me that you were troubled about money 
matters, I reopened my letter intending to offer you the half 
of my savingfl, which still amount to 2,000 francs — that is my 
reserve fund. And yet I did not dare to. Why ? It was 
very stupid of me; you were better than I, you really did 
offer. I therefore embrace you for that good thought, but 
cannot consent to accept anything. Yet, I should do so, 
you may be assured, had I no other resource. Still, I must 
say that, if any one ought to oblige me, it is my lord Buloz, 
who has bought country houses and estates with the proceeds 
of my novels. And he would not refuse me, I am certain. 
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He has even offered to do so. I shall therefore go to him, 
if I find it necessary. But I am not in a fit condition to 
start; within the last few days I have had a relapse. I 
slept thirty-six hours at a stretch, being completely worn 
out. I am now up again, but feel still rather weak. I 
confess I have not energy enough to wish to live. Life has 
no charm for me. To disturb myself when I am comfortable, 
to seek fresh fatigue, taking infinite trouble to resume a 
dog's life, that I consider would be rather stupid on my 
part, when it would be so sweet to end my days as I now 
am, still loving, still beloved, at war with nobody, not 
discontented with myself, and dreaming of the marvels of 
the next world ; which latter supposes the imagination to be 
still fresh. 

But I know not why I speak to you of things usually 
regarded as sad; I am too much accustomed to consider 
them hopefully. I forget that they must appear sad to 
those who seem to be still in the full enjoyment of life. 
Let us not speak of them any more, but be gay as the 
coming spring, which perhaps may give me an impulse to 
resume my task. I shall be as obedient to the inward voice 
that bids me depart as to that which bids me rest. 

I did not promise you a novel about the Blessed Virgin. 
At least I believe not. I cannot find the article I wrote 
on pottery. See if it has not been printed at the end o£ 
one of my volumes to fill up the last pages. It was called 
Giovanni Freppa, or Les Mdioliques. 

Oh, but what luck ! Whilst writing, I now remember a 
corner where I have not looked. I now run there and find it. 
I also find there something far better than any article, and am 



\ 
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thus enabled to send yoa three works which will make yoa as 
learned as myself. The one by Passeri is charming. 

Barbds is certainly intelligent, bat rather obstinate. His 
intellect is lofty, but impractical ; his brain is of the Indian 
type, the meekness of his disposition is almost phenomenal ; 
the bent of his mind is purely metaphysical, and his love for 
metaphysics degenerates into, so to speak, an instinct and an 
overruling passion. Hence, a character that can only be com- 
pared with that of Garibaldi An unlikely being, by the very 
fact of his being too holy and perfect. His value is immense, 
though in France there is no possibility of its immediate 
application. What is wanting to this hero of another age or 
of another country is a suitable sphere of action. 

However, after all this, I will bid you good night. Lord, 
what a calf I am ! I leave to you the term c(m^ which you 
apply to yourself in your days of lassitude. No matter I let 
me know when you are in Paris. It is probable that I shall 
be obliged to go there for a few days on some matter of 
business. We can then exchange greetings, and afterwards 
you can come to Nohant to spend the summer. Agreed, you 
really must ! 

My love to your mamma and your handsome niece. 

♦ Q,\jLdle vache je fata ! An extremely vulgar French colloqaialism, 
meaning, " How lazy I am ! " 
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To M. Paul de Saint Victor, Paris. ■• 

KoHAST, ISik February, 1867. 
How mncli obliged to yoa I am for your beantifol 
books; the work is a real masterpiece^ a perfect model as 
regards the ideas it contains and the style in which yoa have 
expressed them. That in no way surprises me. 

I have always watched the progress of yonr talent with the 
greatest admiration^ observing it every day becoming purer 
and fuller; bat it is most satis&ctory to have this collection 
of yoar literary prodactions^ and to be thus enabled to read 
them again and again^ as we do unceasingly those of Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

Had I not been ill^ and indeed very ill, I should have 
wished tny little note to join the unanimous concert of praise 
snotirod by your work; and perhaps the Bevue des Detix 
MfmtlrH would have allowed me to say a word. But it is only 
durinf( tlio last throo days that I have been able to write at all. 
Tim article on Maurice's book which I recently published was 
writlpu lotiK ago. The book itself, a copy of which must have 
|fii(3tt Mptit to you ou his behalf, was to have appeared much 
imrllctr. 

IImIhiIiI tun roMtorud to life, a result to which you have con* 
Itllitil'Pil. If anything is likely to set the head and the heart 
al< MfiAMi it) Im thai whioli is in your head and in your heart. 

Farewell, 

6. Sand. 

My HiMi alNo wliih^i mo to convey to you the expression of 
hJM MitiiiimlitiM, 
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To M. Arm AND BARBks, The Hague. 

NoHAHT, 12^^ May, 1867. 
Fbibnd, 

I do not believe that we need fear an invasion ; that 
is not what troubles me. I fear an Orleanist revolution, 
perhaps I am wrong. Every one views things from the 
standpoint where chance has placed him. If the Cossacks 
wished to bring the Bourbons or the Orleanists back agaiuj 
they would not find the task an easy one, and those princes 
would stand but a very poor chance. But if the bourgeoisie, 
who are more clever than the people, were to plot a vast con- 
spiracy^ and to succeed in quieting the demands of liberty 
which are now being expressed by making promises, of which 
all pretenders are so lavish, what a retrograde step that 
would be, and how sadly the people would be beguiled I 

People are tired of the present, that is certain. They are 
hurt at being treated with so much suspicion. They are 
panting for liberty. They dream of all sorts of impossible 
comfort, and are full of inconsistency. They are demoralised 
and worn out: in the struggle for wealth victory will be 
secured only by the cleverest. What is the remedy ? The 
priestly spirit has been encouraged, the convents have been 
allowed to invade France, and the coarse ragged-school teachers 
(ignorantins) to dole out education to her; it was thought 
that they would serve the principle of authority by rendering 
the children stupid, no account beiag taken of the truth that 
he who does not learn to resist knows not how to obey. 

Will there be any nation left in France twenty years 
hence f Not in the provinces, I greatly fear. 

VOL. UL D 
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You are afraid of the Suns ;* as for me, I see here at home 
far more redoubtable barbarians^ and, in its efforts to resist 
those cowled savages^ I also see the world of intelligence 
tormented by fanciful dreams^ which do not serve any other 
purpose than that of exposing it to the hazard of revolutions^ 
in which it joins without either conviction or doctrine. Ideal 
there is none ! Bevolutions tend to become enigmas^ of which 
it will be impossible to write the history^ or to grasp the true 
sense, so complicated will they be by intrigues and so disturbed 
by divers interests, speculating on the careless spirit of the 
majority. 

We must make up our minds to it : this is a period of 
dissolution^ in which people try every means, and make use of 
everything, before uniting in the love of truth. True ideas 
are so extremely simple that, in order to grasp them, we must 
pass through others of a complex character. Let those whirl- 
winds sweep by us. They retard, but cannot arrest, the course 
of events. 

The future is splendid in spite of all, come ! — a future more 
distant than we had foreseen in our youth. Youth always 
outsteps the limits of what appears possible; but we may 
sleep calmly. This century has done much, and will do more ; 
as for ourselves, we have done what we could. From a better 
world we shall perhaps perceive the growth of the seed we 
have sown in this. 

Adieu, dear friend of my heart. I am quite well just now, 

and working. This fine weather surely ought to comfort you. 

Maurice embraces you. 

G. Sand. 

* Here probably employed to signify Bnssia. 
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To M. Henry Harrisse, Vienna. 

NoHANT, 28^^ JuIaj, 1867. 

I wrote to you twice, and you informed me from 
Venice that you had not received anything ! Italy is then 
still the country where nothing ever moves, not even the post^ 
and where letters undergo a mysterious embargo. I well 
knew that you would meet in it with terrible deceptions. A 
nation cannot have been kept under for centuries by the 
foreigner and popes to awake one fine morning f uU of strength 
and youth. Slavery is a crime in those who submit to it, as 
well as in those who impose it. We cannot, indeed, escape the 
retribution that must needs follow it, that is, we must submit 
to its consequences. 

And yet I had, nevertheless, always cherished the hope of 
/8ome day seeing Venice delivered. But, if everything there is 
going from bad to worse, if liberty has failed to reanimate her, 
snch a spectacle is still more grievous than was that of her 
oppression. Where are you just now ? Will you receive this 
letter ? I fear not, seeing that the others were detained. 
God knows, however, of what interest they may have been to 
the papal police! I feel convinced that the sight of the 
mountains will cure and console you. The aspect of those 
grand objects is ever unchanging. 

You ask me where I shall be in September. At Nohant 
very probably, but I really do not know. If we could stiU 
have any summer this year I should go travelling about a 
little. We are having, as we had last year, a miserable 

D 2 
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Bommer— stormy, rainy, and cold. The weather was warmer 
in Paris, where I spent a few weeks with my children, and 
where the Exhibition interested me very much. I shall again 
visit it when able to do so. But in tmth I cannot say any- 
thing as to my movements. Here I am enjoying qnietude 
and watching the growth of my little one. I do not work too 
mnch. Cadio was finished some time ago and is awaiting its 
turn in the Bevue. 

Do not leave Europe until I have seen you again. We 
shall do our best to keep yon with us when you return to 
France. My children send their love^ and I wish you much 
pleasure and good health on your journey. 

Yours sincerely. 



Protest inserted in the Paris newspaper, " La LiberteJ* 

NoHANT, 23rd September, 1867. 

I learn with the greatest surprise that some journalists 
are threatened with prosecution for having reproduced a 
fragment of the preface to my novel Cadio. If that frag- 
ment be dangerous^ which, however, I do not believe^ why 
should those who quoted it be more blameable than the 
person who wrote it ? Will it be said that in relating an 
historical fact^ there was a desire to revive feelings of hatred 
which had scarcely subsided f By reading the whole preface 
and the novel itself^ it is easy to see that the object of the 
work is diametrically opposed to such an intention; that 
the author has sacrificed her own views in order to let 
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history speak; and history too clearly proves that the 
holiest of canses have often been lost when the fury of 
vengeance has taken possession of men. 

If horror of cruelty, by whomsoever practised^ ever 
grieved and troubled a soul^ I can say that that of the events 
related in Oadio did mine. For my novel deals with a 
heart-rending subject^ the treatment of which quite harrowed 
my soul ; so much so^ that^ in order to preserve my Re- 
publican faith^ I had to sustain a dreadful struggle with 
the terrible spectre of the past. It is impossible to study 
certain periods of history and to review the spots where 
certain atrocious scenes were enacted without being tempted 
to proscribe all spirit of combat and to aspire to peace at 
any price. 

But peace at any price is a delusion, and that which is 
bought by cowardice is but a ruthless annihilation that 
does not even afford the poor advantage of a lingering 
death. It is thus not by the sacrifice of human dignity 
that rest can be secured; it is by free discussion^ and by 
that alone, that men will be prepared to carry on their 
social struggles without feeling the horrible necessity of 
cutting one another's throats. Itei then discitssion he freely 
recognised so thai it may become impartial* All repression 
of thought, every effort to stifle the truth, will arouse 
stormSj which^ sooner or later^ will sweep away those who 
provoke them. 

Will it be said that we must not seek the teachings of 
history in a too recent past? Where, then, shall we find 
ihem better suited to the necessity we experience of profiting 
by them? Can the Greeks and the Romans reveal to us 
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the dangers and the hopes of oar fature ? Their historical 
snrronndings and the philosophical sense of their destiny 
are no longer applicable to us ; and, besides, it is from the 
experience of his own life that man always derives the 
strength to control his passions or develop his Unities* 
Why then should a Gk)vemment^ which is really the outcome 
of our most recent struggles — the revolutions of 1789 and 
1848 — side either with or against the actors of a drama, in 
two partSj by both of which it is simply extolled? 

And then^ finally^ the authorities should be careful about 
arraigning history ; for in their endeavours to prevent it from 
coming to lights they might give it such wide and glaring 
publicity, as we ourselves cannot possibly command. No one 
can cherish the hope of erasing the past; God Himself could 
not recall it. What good has come of the furious proceedings 
of the Bestoration against you gentlemen who are to-day in 
power? Those proceedings did you the service of making 
victims of you and of forcing into your arms the Liberals of 
the time. 

Do not then make victims^ unless you wish to make 

enemies. Let history spontaneously proceed from discussion 

and instruction, from polemics or literature ; thus only will it 

assume shape with the calm that you prescribe. Do not 

compel it to emerge fully armed from each mouth with its 

terrible proof in support. Those proofs would be too many, 

and you would yourselves then be frightened at the mass of 

documents which the present has in reserve for the future. 

History would be made too quickly, and we are the first to 

wish that it may come in its proper time^ like every serious 

evolution of the human conscience. 

George Sand. 
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To M. Henry Harrisse, Paris. 

NoHANT, \\i\ October, 1867. 

I thank you, dear friend, for the promptitade you have 
shown in seeing my friends of the Ferme dea Mathurins.^ 
I have felt rather lazy^ and^ during the two days I have been 
here^ I have done nothing but sleep or amuse myself in 
playing with my little one, or arranging the plants. When a 
woman is left free to live as she pleases^ and is old besides^ 
and naturally of an unsteady mind^ she needs great efEorts 
of will in order to escape constant muddles. When, finding 
myself back here again, where everything is done for me^ 
where I have no need to trouble myself about anything, 
where the fire is lighted without my putting a hand to it^ 
and the dinner prepared without my even ordering it, I 
sometimes experience a kind of agreeable and rather selfish 
far niente. 

But that feeling must not be indulged. I am about to 
resume work again^ and^ in order to shake ofE my state of 
idiocy, I begin by wishing you good-day. I found Aurore in 
course of being weaned, and somewhat fretful; but that 
is all over now, and everything is going on nicely. The 
father and mother are well, and delighted to hear that you 
will again come back to us. I was right in what I told 
you I I felt that you could not thus for ever leave people 
who love you. What good is there in life apart from 
friendship ? 

* M. and Mdme. Frederic Yillot. 
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By the way, Taino's book deals with a very harsh, very 
sad, and very dreary subject ! The work is, nevertheless, very 
artistic, and beantifolly written; from an intellectaal point 
of view, it is more original than lively, and more ambitious 
than effective. But it contains so many admirable passages, 
that it nevertheless imparts fresh vigour to the soul and 
new light to the conscience. Do you think that I could 
dare to tell the author what I conceive to be the good and 
the bad points in his work ? I certainly have no right 
to criticise, but were I to do so my criticism would specially 
bear upon his ^oini of view, the truth of which only applies 
to a certain factitious world, and not to the abodes of those 
who are honest and true. He does not lack the gift of 
perceiving what is good, witness the last pages, which are 
truly admirable. Might not M. Graindorge be told that 
Society has appeared ugly to him only because he has 
associated with its worst members ? But what wonderful 
talent 1 In spite of all his deficiencies, he is deserving of 
our hearty and unreserved admiration. 

When do you start ? But, above all, when will you return ? 
If you could only arrange not to go at all I Who knows ? 
In any case, try to come and see us or to wait for me awhile 

at Paris. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. Sand. 
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To M. Arm AND BARBks, T/ie Hague. 

NoHANT, Vlih October, 1867. 

Dear and illustrious Fbisnd, 

I send 70a the thanks of Gastave Flaubert and even 
his scribble addressed to me^ in which he speaks of yon in the 
wannest terms. And I myself thank yon for haying furnished 
him with dates and reliable and direct information ; he is a 
great a/rtiste and one of the few who are really men. I am 
happy to find that he loves you : it is a compliment to his 
hearty and increases my afEection for him. Your friendship 
for me I also consider as a great comfort. 

I have done my best to squander all that belongs to 
material life — ^money^ security, well-being, and utility as it is 
understood in this world. But true wealth I have always 
appreciated and preserved ; you have filled my heart, you and 
a very few others, with a fund of respect and affection which 
can never be exhausted, but is found intact in all the difficult 
or painful moments of life. I shall have passed through life 
in close communion with yon, and that, I hope, will in the 
next world, be thrown into the scales in which my faults and 
merits must be weighed. 

Do you believe, like Flaubert, that this is the end of 
clerical Rome ? I would it were, and I await events with the 
greatest anxiety. Like him, I believe that papal Bome is the 
chief source of our evils, and that her religion, that creed of 
the Middle Ages, is the great enemy of mankind; but I do not 
believe, as does Gktribaldi, that we ought to proclaim another in 
its place. 

That appears to me contrary to the spirit of the present 
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centary, wliicli evinces a no longer repressible, though too long 
repressed, need of absolute liberty. We must really accept 
humanity as it is, with its tendency to excess^ and its imperious 
andj at certain moments of its life^ legitimate wants. I am, 
howeyer^ of a religious turn of mind, and have always thought 
it commendable to welcome the preaching of new philoso- 
phies. But to dogmaticaUy impose, realise, and establish them^ 
or merely to lay them down at this moment as the official 
standard of conduct, would seem to me more than impolitic — 
almost anti-human. 

Man does not yet know himself, he has never yet been 
himself. It is necessary that on some given day^ and for a 
given time^ he should belong to himself^ and that he should 
have the right to deny even God Himself^ without fear of the 
hangman^ of the persecutor or of anathema. That is as much 
a law as it is for the hungry to eat after a long fast. As for 
ourselves^ if possessed of sublime faith, we ought to consider 
that the first article of it is to recognise the right of our 
fellow-creatures to absolute liberty^ and therefore that of 
holding opinions opposed to our own. 

We shall all have to be like brothers^ and to regard atheists 
as being our own flesh and bloody like other men^ from the 
moment that, instead of lying down to die, they rise up to 
liva 

Let us impress that truth upon our children and upon our 
grandchildren; for shall we ourselves witness the dawn of 
liberty when all men will breathe the vital air necessary to 
make real men of them ? We may or may not; but what 
matters ? We know that it will come ; we shall not have had 
any doubt as to that. Though we may die in harness or in 
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the full enjoyment of lifers pleasures, we shall all the same 
have lived as much as any one can live in our time. Without 
yet perceiving it^ we feel that there will be an indomitable 
France in the future^ and that God's blessing will attend her 
struggles. 

Dear friend, accept my blessings^ and be assured that 
although we have seen but little of one another in this life, 
we shall, in a future and happier world, know each other better* 

Always yours faithfully, 

G. Saio). 

To M. Calama tta, Milan. 

NoHAMT, 2l8t Decembevy 1867. 

DiAB Ffin&NB, 

I am happy to hear at last from you direct. You are 
right to wish to treat your dear little daughter to some deli- 
cacy, seeing that she eats for two I She is quite bulky now ; 
that, however, will not prevent her from dressing herself up 
to-morrow to go to a concert that is to be given for the benefit 
of the Poles. But she will not sing ; she has a slight cold, as 
has also our little one ; but it is of no consequence. We all 
bear up well; in fact, could not do so better, this severe 
winter. Lina, notwithstanding her condition, manages to get 
about in her little pony-chaise, and Maurice amuses us with 
marionettes. 

We are getting ready for a grand feast on New Year's 
Day; the mortadella* and the stracchino/^ both of which are 
always most acceptable, will be quite welcome, and as for 

* Italian comestibles. 
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whatever else your inspiration may suggest to you to send, 
Linette/^ provided it be Italian^ will not fail to relish it. 

We need some little diversion in order to enliven us a bit 
indoors^ for the atmosphere^ both physical and political, is 
jast now very nninyiting ; indeed it seems to me as thoagh 
all hearts were frozen^ seeing that people tolerate the present 
policy of the Government^ and that M. Thiers is becoming the 
god of the day by supporting, even more warmly than the 
majority itself, the fine principles of that majority. Is that 
his idea of opposition? It is shameful! You Italians are 
now quite justified in saying whatever you please about us ; 
we fully deserve it. We are idiots, madmen, cowards. That 
is what a nation is brought to by authority. But though 
enraged, we need not lose courage. Indignation is generally 
aroused, and the authorities are really forcing matters to a 
crisis. The next few years will witness some startling events. 

I embrace you tenderly, my dear old friend. Do not let 
yourself be disheartened by what is going on. Maurice 
requests me to embrace you for him, as does also the little 
Aurore, who is a perfect marvel of goodness and gentleness. 
I will write to you on the occasion of the New Year, in order 
to let you know whether I am going to Paris or to Cannes ; 
but as yet no day is fixed for my departure. I feel much 
reluctance at leaving my darlings. 

It is necessary, however, that I should go to the South, for 
I fear a relapse like I had last year. 

Thine, 

6. Sand. 

* The diminutive of Lina. 
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To M. GuiLLAUME GuizoTf Paris. 

NoHANT, llth July, 186a 

We jnAj, indeed we must^ love things or beings 
contrary to one another, provided sach things or beings be 
really grand. We may be the pious disciples of Jean Jacques^ 
we mast be the respectful admirers of Montaigne. Bousseau 
is rehabilitated ; Montaigne is pure. He is a perfect gentle- 
man in every acceptation of the word. So conscientious in 
his assertions, so just in his arguments, so sincere in his judg- 
ments is he that he can well afEord to dispense with the lofty 
impulses of Jean Jacques. The latter's ardour was that of 
a perplexed soul. Montaigne never experienced any real 
trouble, and therefore could not with justice have given vent 
to complaint. If he did not conceive the existence of evil in 
others, it was because the notion of what is good was too 
deeply implanted in him to allow of his clearly perceiving the 
contrary notion. He was of opinion that man carries within 
himself all the elements of his wisdom and happiness. In 
this he was not wrong, and, by the recital of his own 
experience, by his constant observation of himself, by the 
picture he has left ns of himself, by his disclosing the secret 
of his happiness, his teachings on all subjects have proved 
as useful as those of enthusiastic philosophers and feeling 
moralists. 

I see no real antithesis between these two great minds. 
On the contrary, I see material for a happy contrast, and very 
remarkable points of contrast, not in their methods, but in the 
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reeohi cf dicee mcslio^ It s good to kiEi^ tvo such masters, 
die cme k m eorrBesnre of tbe oiLer. 

For m J party I am not tbe dwriph* of Jean Jacques to the 
extect of tbe Comir^ SoeiaL Has, pcriiaps, is doe to Mon- 
taigne^ and I am not the disciple of Montaigne to the extent 
of his indifference; that sorelT is dne to Jean Jacques. 

There is mj reply, sir, without wishing to read again what 
I wrote of Montaigne twenty years aga I do not recollect a 
word of it, and I would not like to feel myself obliged not to 
modify my opinion as I adrance in years. I have not read 
Montaigne thionghont for more than twenty years ; bat either 
I am lucky, or my affection for him is lasting, for, whenever I 
refer to him, I gather an element of patience and a feeling of 
detachment from what are classically styled the vain objects 
of life (faux biens). 

I venture to believe, sir, that the crowning of a valuable 
and serious work on Montaigne would be — a free, if you 
please even severe, criticism granted, — the establishing of a 
parallel between these two extreme points — the Socialism of 
Jean Jacques Bousseau and the individualism of Montaigne. 
Be yourself the connecting link, for there are two great causes 
to conciliate. The truth is surely between the two ; but you 
know better than I that it cannot suppress either. 

Excuse this scrawl I have but little time. 

Accept the expression of my regard. 



G. Samd. 
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To Gust AVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

NoHANT, 2lBt July, 1868. 

I write to yoa at Croisset^ thinking that you wonld not 
be still at Paris in this Toledo weather^ anless, however^ the 
shades o{ Fontainobleaa have detained yon. What a lovely 
forest, is it not ? — ^bnt particularly in winter, with its fresh 
moss, when the trees are bare, what a charm it possesses ! 
Have you seen the sands at Arbonne ? They form a little 
Sahara which ought to be looking very nice just now. 

We, ourselves, are very happy here. Every day we bathe 
in a cool and shady stream, work for four hours, and in the 
evening have recreation, and are thoroughly jolly. The 
Boman Comique * is being played here by a travelling troupe 
composed of part of the Od6on company. Among the latter 
are several old friends whom we invited to supper at La 
Ch4tre, with the whole of the troupe, two nights in succession, ' 
after the house was closed. We kept up singing, and laugh- 
ing, and drinking iced champagne till three o'clock in the 
morning, to the great scandal of the bourgeois, who, however, 
had done their utmost to get invited. Among the company 
was a droll fellow from Normandy, a comic singer, a real 
Norman, who sang real peasant songs in the real dialect. I 
can assure you that some of the songs are full of real Gallic 
wit and humour ; there is in them an unexplored mine of 
masterpieces of that special kind. I am more in love with 

* Yery likely Scarron's masterpiece. 
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Normandy than ever. Perhaps you know the man ? His 
name is Fr^Tille ; he plays the part of the stnpid valet^ who 
gets well kicked. In private life he is as charming and 
amusing as can be. Sach is the fate of us alL 

We have had delightful guests, and have led a joyous life, 
notwithstanding my having had to write the Lettres d'un 
Voyageur for the Bevue, and indulging in botanical trips into 
some surprisingly wild parts. What has pleased me most of all 
is our little girls : Grabrielle, a big lazy thing that sleeps and 
laughs all day; Aurore, much sharper, with eyes soft and 
sparkling, talks, though only two-and«a-half, as if she were 
five. She is a perfect darling. She displays such precocity 
that we are afraid to encourage the development of her 
intelligence. 

You grieve me when you say that, in your book, you will 
hold the patriots responsible for all the evil ; do you really 
intend to do so ? And the vanquished afterwards ! It is 
quite enough to be defeated, owing to one's own fault, with- 
out one's mistakes being thrown in one's teeth. Have a 
little mercy ! The party opposed to us has, in spite of all, 
produced some truly noble souls. Christianity has been a 
hobby, and I confess thi^t at all times it possesses seductive- 
ness, when viewed only from its sentimental side; it then 
captivates the heart. We must think of the evil it has 
done in order to detach ourselves from it. But I am not 
astonished that a generous heart, like that of Louis Blanc, 
should have dreamed of seeing it purified and restored to its 
pristine ideal. I must have also cherished that illusion ; but 
when we consider the past it becomes obvious that any such 
restoration is utterly impossible ; and I am quite sure that 
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now Loais Blanc mast smile when thinking of the dream he 
once cherished. That ought not to be lost sight of. 

We most bear in mind that all men of intelligence have 
made wonderf al strides daring the last twenty years, and that 
it wonld not be geaerous to twit them with that for which 
they probably reproach themselves. 

As regards Froadhon, I have never thoroughly believed in 
him. He is a rhetorical genius, so people say. As for me, I 
do not comprehend him ; he seems to be a specimen of per- 
petual antithesis without any solution. He gives me the idea 
of one of those sophists so much ridiculed by Socrates. 

I look to you for generous sentiments. Provided that 
forcible language be tempered with discretion, a word more 
or less may prove a chastisement without inflicting needless 
pain. You are so kindly disposed that you could not possibly 
be wicked. 

You ask whether I shall come to Croisset this autumn f I 
begin to fear not, as I expect that OaMo will then be in 
course of rehearsal. At all events, I shall do my best to 
escape from Paris, if only for a day. 

My children send you their love. By Jove ! your Sala- 
minto has been the cause of a fine squabble. Somebody, 
whom you do not know, took the liberty to express his dis- 
like of the work. Maurice twitted the party with being but a 
bourgeois, and, to cap all, little Lina, who was furious, declared 
that her husband was wrong to use such a term, when he 
should have said a blockhead! Now you know all. I am 
as strong as a Turk.* I love and embrace you. 

* A French idiom signifying in thorough good health. 
VOL. m. R 
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To M. Alexandre Dumas, Junior^ Puys. 

NoHAKT, 818^ Oetdber^ 1868. 

Deab Boy> 

I do not understand any more tban yoarself why, on 
the one hand^ the press has let itself loose against Cadio ; on 
ihe other, why the play has met with so much opposition 
from the numerous staff employed in the spectacular drama, 
which will not have literary plays performed at the Porte 
Saint Martin,* and which, through its scantily-clad dancers, 
possesses so many ramifications out of doors. The whole 
thing seemed doomed. Boger^s acting would have disgusted 
you, Thuillier was really too ill to play. The director, who 
had been too sanguine at first, began to despair ; the loafers 
considered that there was not action enough in the play, and 
could not understand M^lingue's f being good and true ; in 
fact, what else can have been the cause of the fiasco ? As a 
matter of fact the piece did not pay, and it is all over with it ; 
but all the same I believe it is good. 

It seems to me that Paul Meurice has written an excellent 
work. I think the idea of the book was a happy thought. 
There is, therefore, no reason for him to be ashamed of it, and 
insults do not affect us. Money-making is only a secondary 
consideration ; we should always be prepared to be disap- 
pointed in that respect. 

What consoles me for everything is that the play has 



* A theatre in Paris. f A French actor of talent. 
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pleased you, and that 70a have not had to blush for a 
deficiency of intellect in your mother.* 

As to yourself, are you engaged in writing another master- 
piece f We are in sad want of such; for I have not seen 
anything really good for a long time. 



Your mother, 

0. Sand. 



To His Highness Prince J&rome Napol^on^ Paris. 

NoHANT, Vlfh December, 1868. 
DeAB and ILLUSTBIOUS C0MPEBE,t 

Thanks again for myself, for my children, grand- 
children, and all our friends, whose hearts you quite captivated. 
Since your departure, the foUowing exclamations may be 
heard here all day long : " How handsome ! how kind he is ! 
how well he speaks ! how simple, young and amiable ! '^ As 
you may well think, we fully concur, and only love the more 
those who love you. 

As for ourselves, we feel as though we could love you, if 
possible, still more, on account of the great mark of friend- 
ship which you have deigned to give us, J and which will 

* George Sand used to address Damas the younger as her son. 

f The terms comphre and comniere are colloquially employed by 
French people in speaking to or of godfathers and godmothers 
respectively. 

X Prince J^rdme Kapol^on had consented to stand sponsor for 
Anrore Dadevant, the daughter of Maurice Sand. 

B 2 
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remain one of the dearest recollections in the present and 
future members of the family. Aurore specially will be proud 
of it, and will, I am sure, endeavour to deserve a patronage so 
cordially bestowed, and so graciously expressed. She still 
kisses her hand to your portrait, and takes the liberty of thou- 
and-theeing you when addressing it. 

We hope that you reached home without fatigue, and that 
you will soon get rid of your somewhat feverish state, of which 
you informed the young doctor, though not us. You will 
come again and see us, will you not ? You said that you 
would be pleased to find yourself again at Nohant. It is 
certain that you have there made a happy and affectionate 
impression which will never fade. 

We are yours with all our hearts, 

LiNA, Maurice, and 

G. Sand. 



To M. Gust AVE Flaubert^ Croissei. 

NoHANT, ^\Bi December, 1868. 

Yes, indeed ! I am looking very black at, and am very 
angry with you, not that I am too exacting or too selfish ; but 
on the contrary, simply because we have been joyous and 
hilarious, and that you declined to join us. Had you been 
enjoying yourself elsewhere you would have been pardoned 
beforehand ; but you kept away simply that you might shut 
yourself up, in order to work until you nearly killed yourself, 
and that in a task which you detest^ and which— -wishing 
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and feeling obliged to achieve in spite of all — you desire 
to be able to perform at ease and without being absorbed 
by it. 

Yon tell me that that is your natare. There is nothing 
to be said then ; bat it is rather disheartening to see oar friend 
self-chained far from us and to feel unable to deliver him. It is, 
perhaps, a little bit of affectation on your part^ so as to excite 
my affection and my pity all the more. I, who am not 
absorbed in literature, have laughed heartily and lived gaily 
during the recent holidays; but always thinking about you 
and speaking of you to my Palais Boyal friend, who would 
have been delighted to see you, and who loves and appreciates 
you much. Tourguenef was more fortunate than we, seeing 
that he succeeded in dragging you away from your desk. I 
have very little personal knowledge of him ; but I know his 
writings by heart. What wonderful talent he possesses ! and 
how original and powerful he is ! I consider that foreigners 
do better than we. They do not pose, whereas, we either are 
ultra-dignified in our style or we wallow in the mire. French- 
men possess no longer social or intellectual milieu I 

I except you, you who make a life of exception to your- 
self, and I also except myself, because of the innate fund of 
Bohemian carelessness which nature has bestowed on me ; but 
I do not know how to do my work carefully and to polish it 
up, and I am too fond of living. I allow myself to be too 
much engrossed by superficial details, neglecting to go to the 
bottom of things, ever to acquire any literary worth. I have 
had some fits of talent ; they did not however last. 

It is so pleasant to be no longer aware of one's own 
eodstence, and life in which we play no part is such a fine piece 
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to witness and to listen to. Whenever I am obliged to act per- 
sonally, I do so with coarage and resolution^ bat take no pleasure 
in doing sa As for yon^ mad troubadour, I saspect yon of taking 
more pleasure in our profession than in anything else in the 
world. In spite of all you say, it is quite possible that art is 
your sole passion, and that your secluded life — ^the thought of 
which sometimes moves me to tears, like a stupid that I am-» 
is to you a state of bliss. If it be so, so much the better 
then; but confess that it is so, in order to console me. 

I must leave you to go and dress the marionettes, for, 
with the bad weather, games and jollities have been resumed 
here, and will, I suppose, continue during part of the winter. 
Behold the stupid whom you love and call mobster / A pretty 
master indeed, who likes amusement better than work ! 

Despise me profoundly, but love me ever. Lina requests 
me to say that you are a good for nothing, and Maurice 
himself is also furious; but we love you in spite of ourselves, 
and embrace you all the same. Friend Plauchut wishes to be 
remembered to you ; he likewise worships you. 

I am yours, you big ungrateful thing 1 

I had read the mistake of the Figaro and laughed at it. 
It seems that it has assumed grotesque proportions. As for 
me, the journals have ascribed to me a grandson, instead of my 
two little girls, and a Cathoh'c instead of a Protestant baptism. 
That does not much matter; people must, I suppose, tell 
mtruths in order to amuse themselves. 
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To M. A MILE RoLUNATt in Garrison at Perpignan. 

NoHANT, 2ni Jomnar^^ 1869. 

Dear Boy, 

Thanks for your kind remembrance. I am Happy to 
know that you are contented. It is the proof of a solid 
character and a serious mind ; for, seeing that all the young 
fellows of your age are always complaining, never consider 
their positions good enough, and would fain command des- 
tiny, it is not so much the want of philosophy as the want 
of moral strength which makes those sour minds full of 
exigencies. You are satisfied with haying a calling, and you 
know how to secure for yourself useful leisures, wherein to 
acquire a fund of knowledge that will serve you if need ba I 
am quite sure now that the future is yours, that destiny will 
not drag you, but that you will urge it before you. The dis- 
appointments which you recall had been confided to me by 
your beloved father, and I have often seen him full of anxiety 
as to your future. What I am saying to you to-day I used to 
Bay to him, for he used to describe to me your character and 
your aptitudes, and his tenderness could be seen to overrule 
his paternal anxiety. The source of your disagreement was 
not in any of yourselves : it was outside of the family inter- 
course; it proceeded from ideas of authority which crept 
over him in spite of himself, and which were not just^ not 
applicable to our times. 

Becently I read a very good and very affecting book, 
which reminded me of my conversations about you with your 
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dear father, and which, in truth, is like a reflex of them, 
although they were confined absolutely to him and me. The 
book is called hea Peres et lea EnfantaJ^ It is by Ernest 
LegouvS. If you cannot get it at Perpignan I will send it to 
you. It will do you good, I am sure, but you must read it 
through. It sets out the pro and the con. The conclusion 
proclaims the independence of the individual, the enfranchise- 
ment of man by man, of the son by the father, and, at 
the same time, renews the often broken chain of sublime 
tenderness. 

When you asked me at Paris for the letters and the 
pocket-book, I had them there in a box, and was not aware of 
it ; I believed them to be here. My first care, on arriving, was 
to search for them, and finding neither the box nor the 
letters, I ascertained my mistake. But be easy; upon my 
first visit to Paris I will look them up ; and be sure to tell your 
mother to be easy likewise: those precious letters will be 
restored to her. 

Yours with all my heart, dear boy, 

G. Sand. 



• Fathers and Children, 
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To ARAfAND BARBks, The Hague. 

NoHANT, Ind January ^ 1869. 

Deab and noble Friend, 

How good of you not to forget me on the occasion of 
the new year ! Oar thoughts crossed, for I was also aboat 
to write to yon. No, Aorore has not a little brother ; there 
are only two little girls, the one three years old, the other 
from nine to ten months. Both have been recekitly baptized 
as Protestants; this is what has led to the belief of there 
being a new baby. This brother may come, but he is not on 
the road yet. As regards the Protestant baptism, we do not 
consider it as an engagement for our children to belong to 
any orthodoxy whatsoever of human institution. It is, accord- 
ing to my son's ideas, a protest against Catholicism, the 
divorce of a family with the Church, a determined and declared 
rupture with the Pope. His wife and he foresaw that we 
might all die before securing the future of our children, and 
that it was necessary to furnish them, as soon as possible, with 
a protecting seal against human wickedness. 

As for myself, I would desire that, in the future, no form 
of religion should be either protected or prohibited ; that there 
should be absolute liberty of conscience ; and as to the 
philosopher, from the present time, I cannot conceive for such 
the necessity of any outward practice. But then, I am not, 
I confess, practical in anything, and, my children's resolution 
being founded on reasonable grounds, I readily acquiesced. 
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We are very happy afc home and always agree. Maurice is an 
excellent fellow^ with a very cultivated intelligence, and a 
heart at once independent and faithfol. He will always 
remember with emotion the tender kindness of your reception 
of him at Paris. How long it is already since then, and what 
progress have we made in history ! None ; it seems to me, 
historically speaking, that we have gone back fifty years. 
Bat history only records that which is visible and palpable. 
It is too realistic a study to console the spirit. I myself 
always believe that we advance in spite of all, and that our 
sufferings are of service even when our action cannot effect 
its aim. 

I am not such a profound politician as you; I do not 
know whether we are really threatened by the foreigner. It 
seems to me that could humanity understand truth for an 
hour, armies would all melt away like snow before the sun. 
But you still proclaim yourself bellicose. So much the better; 
it is a sign that the soul is always strong, and will revive the 
ailing body, in spite of alL We love you and embrace you 
tenderly. 

G. Sand. 
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To Maurice Sand, NohanU 

Fabis, XWh May, 1869. 

Since yesterday we might believe ourselves in 1848. 
People sing tlie Marseillaise in the streets, and nobody inter- 
feres. This evening a few hnndred stadents, followed by a few 
blouses^ passed three times up and down my boulevard^ 
singing ... as usual out of tane. 

The Marseillaise will never be sung in tune. The shop- 
keepers, brave as usual, hastened to put their shutters up. 
The electoral meetings are very stormy, and the police have 
been very moderate so far : will it last ? There is something 
in the air. Can the people act against the troops ? No. 
They would be crushed. Bat can the Government resort to 
rigorous measures against the electors ? In doing so it 
would be risking its last chance. That is the point we have 
come to. 

Bochefort and Ban eel are the lions of the moment. People 
preserve a kindly remembrance of Barb^s. As for Ledru- 
Bollin and his party, there is no more mention of them than if 
they had never existed. 

That is all I know. I am too busy to inquire. The days 
are taken up thus : in sorting my papers and putting them in 
order, and in getting rid of visitors. I dined with Plauchut, 
and we afterwards had a game at dominoes. Last night I 
dined with Th6o, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Taine, etc., in the 
Bue de Courcelles. The conversation tamed upon literature, 
and, as usual, we did not agree on any point. 
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I am very well ; I shall probably go to Falaiseaa the* day 
after to-morrow. I kiss you all a thousand times. It is now 
two days since you wrote to me ! I hope, at least, that nobody 
is ill? 

Yesterday Taine spoke to me about you, praising you 
highly. The Princess has said that it was a great pity that 
you had left off painting. Taine replied : '' But his literary 
productions are very good; his mind is solid, and his talent 
very real." He then told me that he had recently read my 
Maitres Sonneurs, and that it was quite as good as VirgiL 
Just fancy ! In short, we spoke about business affairs, and 
he desires to say a word to Hachette for me.* 



To M. Edmond Plauchut, Le Mans. 

NoHANT, 10^^ Novem^&r^ 1869. 

I indeed believed you had already started, and, whilst 
I am writing to you to Le Mans, you are perhaps still nursing 
yourself in Paris. Here, we all have colds, except the chil- 
dren. That did not prevent Maurice and Ben6 from reopening 
the Balandardf theatre most brilliantly, and giving us a per- 
formance that was often interrupted by our laughter and 
applause. Aurore, for the first time, witnessed part of a play \ 
after the first act she was told that all was over and was sent 
to bed. She was struck with surprise and admiration, and 



* The wealthy Paris publisher. 

t The name of a grotesqae and imaginary personage, assumed by 
Maurice Sand when performing with his marionettes. 
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constantly repeated, " Again ! again ! I want some more ! ** 
althoagh it was ten o'clock at night ; it is the first time she 
has been up so late. She is still wcmderfully nice. 

My PlaiuJiut game * goes on every night with her and lasts 
for a whole hoar. It is impossible to invent any for her that 
she enjoys as mach as that one at dominoes, which is always 
the same thing over and over again. Now, my friend Planchnt 
has a little girl who is unbearable, she forgets herself in bed 
and is always crying. 

There is no fear of her forgetting you. On my return from 
Paris, I thought she would have forgotten that game ; but, 
the very first evening, although she had not played it for 
months, she said to me : '^ You are going to play Flauchut's 
game." She ascribes to you the part which Balandard per- 
forms in the marionettes ; that of ill-treating everybody and 
throwing intruders through the windows, and, in most cases, 
into the w.c. 

I received the almanack^'^ which very stupidly begins 
with me. 

I do not admire the part Bochefort plays in politics. I 
dislike his adulation of the masses, his forsaking of his own 
will, his absence of principle. That is not the way we should 
love and serve the people, for, by doing so, we treat them as 
if they were our absolute masters. Man who respects himself 
does not say : " I will take the oath or not, just as you please." 
If he does not recognise anything but his constituents, if he 



• Jett de Plauchut. It seems that Plauchut's favourite game was 
dominoes. 

t Almanaeh du Bappel for the year 1870. 
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can only act according to their whims, any idiot could fill 
his place. That ultra-democratic clique is but a political 
scum. But where there is ebullition there must be scum, and 
those who wish for a social revolution must not distress them- 
selves beyond measure because of it. 

That revolution would be better effected without violence ; 
but whether it take place with or without, it will most certainly 
arrive, it must have its day. Being unable to prevent it, we 
must let it take its course. 

You inform us of the death of Victor Emanuel. The 
papers do not yet make any mention of it. That would be & 
great misfortune. His sons, so it is said, are not so worthy as 
he, and Italy is not prepared to dispense with him. 

Had I been aware that you were still in Paris, I should 
have requested you to forward to 6alli-Mari6 la^ muchachas 
which Berton sent us. I transmitted them to the diva by 
post. 

Except for colds, we are all pretty well here. As for me, 
I am engaged on my novel that treats of the Dames-de-Meuse^ 
and the grottoes at Han.f It will amuse you to stroll there 
in spirit in the company of personages with whom you are as 
yet unacquainted. 

We all kiss you tenderly. Write. 

G. Sand. 



* The name of some rather imposing rocks on the banks of the 
river Mease in the Ardennes. 

t George Sand's novel entitled Malgre tout (In spite of dlJ). 
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To M. Louis Ulbach, Paris. 

NoHANT, 26^^ Nwembeft 1869. 

Deab and illustbious Fbhend, 

I am at Nohant^ an eight hours' railway journey from 
Paris. Is it too long a trip for what little time you can 
dispose of ? You could start at nine a.m. from Paris ; we dine 
at seyen p.m. at Nohant. You could leave again for Paris the 
followiug morning ; but, by staying a whole day with us, you 
would avoid fatigue, and we should have time to talk. If 
you cannot manage to do so, we shall be very sorry ; for the 
children and I would regard it as a great joy to kiss you and 
your Cloche,* which rings so loud, without ceasing to be a fine 
instrument, and is never heard in petty squabbles. 

I shall go to Paris this winter, in January or February. 
If unable tq wait for me, please to consult, as to the first forty 
years of my existence, the History of my Life.-[ Levy J will 
let you have the volumes immediately you ask for them. 

That history is not a work of imagination. It contains^ 
many details which may not be very important, but a perusal 
of the whole work will furnish you with all the exact facts of 
my life. 

The last twenty-five years do not afford any very great 
interest ; they relate to my old age — which has been passed 



* The BeU, name of a newspaper edited by M. Louis TJlbaoli. 

t Hietoire de ma Vie, by George Sand, in twenty volumes. 

X M. Michel L^vy, the publisher of many of George Sand's works. 
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very calmly and very happily in the bosom of my family, and 
has only been crossed by personal grief, deaths^ the defec- 
tions of friends — and to the condition of affairs generally, in 
which you and I suffered from the same causes. If we had 
an opportunity of chatting together, I could reply to all your 
questions much better than by writing. 

I have lost two beloved grand-children : my daughter's 
little girl and Maurice's son. I still possess two lovely little 
grand-daughters, the later fruits of Maurice's happy marriage. 
My daughter-in-law is almost as dear to me as my son himself. 
I have given up to them the direction of the household and, 
in fact, the control of everything. I pass my time in playing 
with the children, studying botany in the summer, going for 
long walks (I am still a remarkable walker), and writing novels 
when I can dispose of a couple of hours in the day and a 
couple more at night. 

I write easily and with pleasure ; that is my recreation ; 
for my correspondence is heavy, and that is my real work. 
You are fully aware of that. If we only had to write to 
our friends! But what touching and odd requests people 
address to us ! Whenever it is in my power to comply wholly 
or partially, I reply. When unable to do anything, I do not. 
Some fully deserve that we should make an attempt to serve 
them, however futile the result of any such attempt may 
appear. We must, in such cases, reply that we will do our 
best. All that, besides our personal business letters, amounts 
to about ten letters daily. It is a plague ; but who is without 
some one or other ? 

I hope, after death, to go to a planet where reading and 
writing will be unknown. We shall have to be perfect enough 
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not to require snch knowledge. In the meantime, it would 
a comfort if tilings were different on our planet. 
' If you wish to know my pecuniary position^ it is easy to 
set forth. My accounts are not involved. I have earned 
about a million with my writings ; I have not put by a 
single sou. I gave away everything, except 20,000 francs, 
which, two years ago, I invested, in order not to cause too 
much expense to my children if I should fall ill; and yet 
I am not sure that I shall be able to keep that little 
capital; for I may meet with people who may want it 
more urgently than I, and, should I be well enough to 
earn a little more, I will have to part with my savings. 
Keep the secret of this, that I may keep them as long as 
possible. 

If you should speak of my resources, you can say, with 
perfect truth, that I always lived from day to day from the 
fruit of my labour, and that I consider as ensuring most 
happiness that way of arranging my life. I thus have no 
pecuniary anxiety, and do not fear robbers. ^ Now that my 
children have assumed the direction of the household, I find 
every year time for making short excursions all over France ; 
for there are many parts little known, and whose scenery is 
quite as fine as that we go far abroad to seek. Such excursions 
enable me to find materials for my novels. I like to see that 
which I describe. It simplifies studies and researches. Though 
it may be that I but cursorily refer to a locality, I like the 
recollection of it to be present to my mind, so that my de- 
scription may be as &ithf ul as possible. 

All that is very commonplace, dear friend, and, when 
noticed by a biographer of your talent, we would wish to be as 

VOL, in. F 
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high as a pyramid, so as to deserve the honour he confers 
upon ns. 

Bat I cannot make myself appear greater than I really am. 
( I am bnt a good old woman^ to whom people have attributed a 
ferocity of character altogether fantastical. I have also been 
aocnsed of having proved unable to love with passion. It 
seems to me that I have lived a life of tenderness^ and that 
ought to have satisfied people. 

Now^ thank God, nothing except affection is expected from 
me ; and those who are good enough to love me, in spite of 
the want of lustre in my life and the dulness of my wit, do 
not complain of me. 

My disposition has remained inclined to gaiety ; though 
devoid of initiative for amusing others, I am efficient in 
helping them to enjoy themselves. 

I must possess some gi*eat defects, but, like everybody else, 
mine do not strike me. I am also ignorant of the existence of 
any quality or virtue in me. I much pondered over irvJLlny and 
when one is so engaged the sentiment of self vanishes more and 
more daily .^ You ought to know that by yourself. If we do 
good, we do not praise ourselves for it ; we only consider our- 
selves to have been logical, that is all. If we do evil, we 
do so quite unconsciously. If we were better enlightened, 
we should never do it. That ought to be our common aim. 
I do not believe that people do evil for the sake of it, they do 
it through ignorance. 

Ring your Cloche, dear friend ; silence the voice of false- 
hood, force people to listen to you. 

You have written a splendid biography of Napol6on HE. 
It causes people to wish they were living in the wise and calm 
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fatnre epoch when public fanctions will be regarded in the 
light of duties^ and when ambition will bring smiles to the 
&ce of honest men thronghont the world. 

Yours in heart, affectionately and fraternally, 

6. Sakd. 

To M. GusTAVB Flaubert. Paris. 

NoHANT, 30^^ November^ 1869. 

Deas Friend, 

I have read your book* again; so have my daughter- 
in-law and some of my young friends, all of them sincere and 
intelligent readers. We are unanimous in considering it as a 
fine work^ quite as good as the best of Balzac's^ but more real^ 
that is^ more faithful to truth from beginning to end. 

To dispense with the flowers of fancy, one must possess 
your great art^ your exquisite style, and the severity of your 
treatment. Whether your personages are aware of it or not, 
you nevertheless lavishly scatter poetry on your picture. 
Ro8anette,t at Fontainebleau^ does not know the name of the 
plants over which she treads^ yet she is poetic in spite of alL 

AU that is done with a masterly hand^ and your fame is 
secured for ever. Live then quietly as long as you can, so as 
to last long and to produce much. 

I have seen now two extracts of articles which did not 
appear to me opposed to your success ; but I scarcely know what 
is going on, politics seem to me to be the all-absorbing topic. 

Keep me acquainted with all that concerns you. Were 
you to be denied justice I should get out of temper, and would 
then say what I think. That is my right. 



* L'J&dMcaiUm SentvmmtdU. t A character in the above. 

F 2 
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I do not exactly know when, bnt I will^ in the coarse of 
next month, come 07er to Paris to embrace and fetch yoa^ 
provided I can prevail on you to leave Paris for a few days. 
My children are still fally relying on your visits and we all 
send you our praises and affection. 

Yours^ my old troubadour, 

6. Sakd. 

To THE Same. 

NoHAin?, 4^^ December, 1869. 

I have been all day and all the evening engaged in 
recasting my article.* Being in better healthy my apprecia- 
tion of your work is all the clearer. I am expecting your 
telegram for to-morrow. If you do not veto my doing so, I 
will send the article to Ulbach, who, on the 15th instant, is 
starting his newspaper, and from whom I this morning 
received a letter requesting me to let him have anything what- 
ever. That first number will, I believe, be much read, and it 
would prove a capital advertisement. Michel L6vy t ought to 
be a better judge than us as to what could most usefully be 
done. I advise you to consult him. 

Tou seem surprised at people's malevolence. You are 
really too simple. You do not realise how original your book 
is, and how much and how many persons it is likely to hurt, 
owing to the acerbity it displays. You fancy that your pro- 
ductions will go down as easily as a letter into a pillar-box ; 
you deceive yourself ! 

* A review of IJ Education Seiitiinentale. 
t The publisher of Oeorge Sand's works. 
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I have insisted upon the object of yoar book ; that is what 
people least nnderstand in it, although it is its most powerful 
point. I have endeavoared to indicate to simple-minded 
persons the \/)ay they should read it ; for they it is who ensure 
the success of any publication. Shrewd and clever persons are 
opposed to the success of others. I have left wicked people 
aJone ; to heed them would be paying them too much honour. 

Four o'clock I I have just received your telegram^ and I 

send my manuscript to Girardin. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Alexandre Dumas^ Jun.^ Paris. 

NoHANT, \Oth December, 1869. 

Have you returned to Paris, my dear son, and will my 
letter find you there 7 I thank you for having written to me 
from Venice ; it is very good of you to have thought of me. 
Have you had a pleasant and beautiful journey ? Have you 
been to the East ? As you will perceive, we at Nohant are 
utterly ignorant of what is going on in the world. We all are 
in splendid health, and work unremittingly; but should hke 
to possess a telescope that would enable us to watch the 
movements of our absent friends, so as to share their joys or 
disappointments. 

I feel no attraction for Egypt, now transformed into a 
feasting place.* It seems to me that the foreign Majesties 



* An allusion to the journey of tbe Emperor and Empress to 
Egypt, on the occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal. 
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brought there with them the prosaicism and the efMvui which 
always sarroond them. It is trae that here, in France^ ther& 
is no longer originality or distinction in oar enjoyments. The 
power of the anthorities is declining^ they are always doings 
the same thing over again, there is a complete absence of 
novelty, and the men of the f ntare are sick of this sameness ; 
sad and inevitable movement of events which retrace their 
own steps instead of progressing. But I am one of those who 
do not consider that the machine is out of order because it 
wants oiling : that too will eventually be remedied, and we 
shall stUl go ahead ; only we shall require much patience and 
philosophy, for many blunders will then have been committed. 
My grand-daughters are growing and quite full of gaiety. 
The eldest is intelligent and very kind-hearted; she keeps 
me company and is my personal friend. What a fine thing 
candour in a child is ! I have not heard anything from your 
family. I am anxious to learn of your return to your nesty 
which you will, I hope, find in a good state. I beg you will 
kiss all your dear people for me, and express to them th& 
respectful affection of my children. 

YouB Mamma. 
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To M. GusTAVB Flaubert, Paris. 

KoHAST, 18(^ December, 1869L 

Women are joining with men in denouncing your 
work I Come then and forget that persecution in our midst^ 
far away from the turmoil of literary and Parisian life; or^ 
rather^ come and rejoice over it; for such unkindly treatment 
is the una7oidable lot of all those who possess worth and 
talent. You must bear in mind that those who are spared 
are only Jit to be Academicians. 

Our letters crossed each other. In mine, I requested 
you^ I now still request you^ to come^ not on Christmas Eve, 
but on the day before in order to keep up the reveillon * with 
ns on the night of the 24th. This is the intended programme : 
We dine at six precisely, we shall then make up the Christmas 
tree and play the marionettes for the children^ in order that 
they may go to bed at nine. After that^ we chat and sup at 
twelve p.m. The coach does not reach here before half -past 
six at the earliest; therefore that would deprive the little 
ones of their pleasure, as you could not reach here before late. 
You must^ therefore^ start on Thursday, the 23rd, at nine in 
the morning, so that we may see and kiss one another to our 
hearts' content, and not see the joy of your arrival disturbed 
by the requests of imperious and excited children. 

You must stay with us very, very long; on New Year's 
Day and on Twelfth Day we will again indulge in follies. 



* The fostiyity kept up by French people on returning home from 
midnight mass with which Christmas Day is ushered in. 
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Oars is a stupid bat happy roof, and now is the time of 
recreation after work. I will to-night finish my task for this 
year. It woald indeed be my reward to see yon, belo7ed, dear 
old friend : do not ref ase it to me. 

G. Sand. 

To M. Arm AND BARBkSy The Hague. 

NoHAirr, Uh January^ 1870. 

Mt wobtht^ excbllbnt, and deab Friend^ 

I had began writing to you when I received your 
letter. In the midst of my children and friends^ this is the 
first moment this week that I can lay hold of a pen^ and 
I wish to begin with you among all the dear absent ones. 
You need not tell me that words and actions have been falsely 
attributed to you. All that is wise, worthy, and noble is, 
beforehand, so deeply engraved in your life, that I can read 
you like the finest and best of books. 

Your views are lofty and clear. The end of personal 
power is more or less at hand, it is inevitable and fatal. That 
is a step in the right direction. The reign of all is still 
far; but their education is beginning. We must submit to 
the initiative of some, but those new combatants brought 
up under the Empire, display all its sceptical tendencies 
and all its vain ambitions. I do not mention names ; but I 
perceive those results in the infatuation of public meetings 
and in the tone of the democratic press. Nothing but passions, 
no serious study of principles; an unrestrained craving for 
absolutism in those who fight against it — that also is a fatal 
symptom. 
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We would wish to slumber for twenty years ; but, twenty 
years hence^ we shall be no more. We shall only have wit- 
nessed trouble, and only have known grief; but we shall 
quietly fall into sleep ; that sleep from which we shall awake 
only in eternity. Entering into eternity, perhaps, only to 
leave it again better and stronger, we shall therein acquire a 
clearer conception of the faith which sustains us instead of 
virtue, and which will then be the means of enlightening us. 

Be it as it may, I love you ; you are one of the healing 
and invigorating powers of my being. When I consider the 
miseries of our present disturbed state, I think of you, and 
that reconciles me to man. 

Keep up your courage and do not wish to die. Your life 
is a teaching, and a beacon in the storm. 

My children request me to kiss you respectfully and 
tenderly on their behalf, and I deliver their message most 
cordially. 

Gbobge Sand. 

To Victor Hugo, Guernsey. 

Pabis, 2n(i F^mianj^ 1870. 

Mt ILLUSTBIOUS FrISND, 

I have just witnessed the performance of Lucrece 
Borgia: my heart is overfilled with joy and emotion. 
All those poignant scenes, all those charming or terrible 
expressions, the bitter smile of Alphonse d'Este, the awful 
verdict of Gennaro, and the maternal cry of Imcrece; my 
ears are still ringing with the acclamations of that crowd 
which shouted: ''Victor Hugo for ever I ^' and called you, 
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alas! as though expecting to see you comey as though you 
could hear it. 

When speaking of a work like hucrece Borgia^ we cannot 
say: "The drama secured an immense success ''; I would 
say: "Tours was a magnificent triumph." Your Bappel*^ 
friends^ who are also mine^ ask whether I will consent ta 
be the first to acquaint you with the news of that triumph.. 
I should rather think I would. Most nndoubtedly I will! 
May^ therefore, my letter bring to you, dear absent one, the 
echo of that glorious evening ! 

That evening reminded me of another no less glorious. 
You are perhaps not aware that I witnessed the first repre- 
sentation of Lucrece Borgia thirty-seven years ago to-day, on 
the same date of the same month, so I am told I f 

I recollect that I occupied a balcony stall, and, as chance 
would have it, I was seated close to Bocage,j: whom I saw 
then for the first time. We were perfect strangers to each 
other: our common enthusiasm made us friends. We were 
applauding together and exclaiming : " How fine ! '' Between 
the acts we could not refrain from chatting together, from 
going into ecstasy and reciprocally calling one another's 
attention to particular passages or to particular scenes. 

Minds were then imbued with literary passion and con- 
viction, which at once established a communion of feeling and 
created, as it were, a brotherhood of art. At the last scene. 



* A Parisian newspaper, advocate of Kepublican ideas under the 
Empire. 

t Lucr^ee Borgia was indeed performed, for the first time, on the 
2nd February, 1833. 

X A talented French actor. 
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when the cnrtain dropped after the tragic ntterance: "I 
am your mother ! " we at once grasped each other's hand. 
Oar mutual friendship lasted until the death of that great 
artiste and dear friend. 

I to-day saw Lucreee Borgia such as I had then seen it. 
That drama is as young as ever ; it displays neither crease nor 
wrinkle. The expression of its idea and the delineation of 
its personages are as neat and as durable as though they 
were carved out of Parian marble : they have remained 
absolutely pure and intact. 

With your matchless magic^ you dealt with, you expressed 
therein of all sentiments that which most touches our feelings: 
you incarnated and realised the true type of "a mother.'' 
Like the human heart that type will never change. 

Of all your plays, Lucreee Borgia is, perhaps, the most 
powerful and the loftiest. Buy Bias * is, above all, a happy 
and brilliant drama, but the idea that gave birth to Lucreee 
Borgia is more pathetic, more striking, and more profoundly 
human. 

What I most admire is the bold simplicity with which you 
built that grand drama upon the robust foundations of three 
principal situations. Ancient playwrights used to proceed with 
similar calm and powerful ampleness. 

Three acts, three scenes suffice to set forth, to create and 
to unravel that wonderful plot : 

The mother insulted in the presence of her son ; 

The son poisoned by his mother ; 

The mother punished and killed by her son. 

* The title of one of Yictor Hugo's dramas. 
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That saperb trilogy mast have been cast all at once, like 
some bronze group. It was so^ was it not ? 

I remember under what conditions and circumstances 
Lucrece Borgia was in a sense improvised^ at the beginning of 
1833. 

At the close of 1832, the Theatre Frangaia gave the first 
and only performance of Le Eoi a^amuse.^ That representation 
was a hard battle, and throughout provoked a storm of hisses 
and of cheers. Which was to prove the strongest at the 
subsequent representations, hisses or cheers ? That was for 
the author a great and important question. . . . 

But there were no subsequent representations. 

On the morrow of the first performance, Le Boi s'amuse 
was prohibited " by order,*' and is still awaiting its second 
performance. It is true that Rigoletto is being played daily. 

That harsh confiscation caused immense prejudice to the 
poet. You must, then, dear friend, have experienced a trying 
moment of grief and wrath. 

But, at that very moment, Harel, the director of the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre, requests you to write a drama for his 
stage with a suitable part for Mademoiselle Georges. Un- 
fortunately he wants that drama without delay, and Lucrece 
Borgia is only cast in your brain ; you have not even drafted 
its plot 

What matters I You are anxious for immediate revenge. 
You consider that which you have since told the public in the 
very preface of Lucrece Borgia : 

''To bring to light a new drama, six weeks after the 

• The King io Enjoying Eimselff title of a drama by Victor Hugo. 
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proscription of the other, will still be a means of protesting 
against the arbitrary action of the Government. It will cause 
them to see that what they do is useless. It will prove to them 
that art and liberty can grow np again in a single night under 
the clumsy foot that treads them." 

You then set to work. In six weeks* time your new 
drama was written, learned^ rehearsed and played; and on 
the 2nd February, 1833 — two months after the battle of 
Le Boi 8^amu8e — the first representation of Lucrece Borgia 
proved the most brilliant victory of your dramatic career. 

It is quite natural that that production of the first impulse 
should be solid, indestructible, and ever durable, and that it 
should have been yesterday greeted with applause as it was 
forty years ago, as it will be forty years hence, and for ever. 

The effect, which is already great in the first act, goes on 
increasing from scene to scene, to culminate, in the last act, in 
a regular /urore. 

Very strange, indeed I We are acquainted with the final 
act, we know it by heart, we are expecting the arrival of the 
monks, the appearance of Lucrece Borgia, we are waiting for 
Gennaro to stab her. 

Eh, well! We are nevertheless terrified, startled, and 
breathless as though we were ignorant of what is about to 
happen; the opening notes of the De Profundis, cutting 
short the drinking song, send a cold shiver through our 
veins ; we hope that Lucrece Borgia will be recognised and 
forgiven by her son, and that Gennaro will not kill his 
mother. But no, you, inexorable master, have decided that it 
shall be otherwise. The crime must be atoned for; the 
unconscious and blind parricide must punish and avenge 
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all those misdeeds, blind tliemsel7es though they may haye 
been. 

The drama was admirably mounted and played at the 
Porte Saint Martin Theatre, where it again found itself at 
home. 

Madame Laurent was really superb in the part of Lucr^ce. 
I do not deny the great qualities of beauty, power, and race 
possessed by Mademoiselle Georges ; but I must confess that 
her talent never moved me except when I felt so by the situa- 
tion itself. It seems to me that alone Marie Laurent could 
make me weep. She, like Mademoiselle Georges, uttered in 
the first act her cry of wounded lioness : " Enough ! Enough ! '* 
But in the final act, when she creeps at Gennaro's feet, she is 
so humble, her accents are so soft, so full of supplication ; she 
is so afraid, not of death itself, but of being killed by her 
own son, that all our hearts melt away like and with her own. 
The audience dared not applaud or move, the people were 
holding their very breath. When the scene was concluded, 
the whole house rose in order to call her back and to applaud 
her and you at the same time. 

You never had an Alphonse d'Este so true and so fine as 
M61ingue. He is a Bonington, or better, a living Titian. 
Impossible to give a better rendering of what a prince, an 
Italian prince of the sixteenth century, must have been like. 
He is both ferociouja^and refined. He most artistically 
prepares, composes, ami relishes his vengeance; in it he 
displays as much elegance as cruelty. He excites admira- 
tion mingled with awe, when presenting his velvet paw like a 
superb royal tiger. 

Taillade possesses indeed the fatal and tragical features 
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of Gennaro. He gave expression to fine accents of haughty 
and wild mthlessness in the scene in which Gennaro is both 
judge and executioner. 

Br6sil, admirably disguised as a spurious hidalgo, is very 
remarkable in the Mephistophelian character of Gubetta. 

The five young noblemen, whom ariiaiea of real worth, 
amongst them Charles Lemaitre, regarded as an honour to 
represent, seemed as though they had just left some canvas 
by Giorgione or Bonifazio. 

The state appointments are of an exactitude, that is to say 
of a richness which, as it were, brings into life again, for the 
delight of our eyes, the splendours of the Italy of the Renais- 
sance. M. Raphael Felix * has treated you more than royally 
— artistically. 

But — he will not be angry at me for saying so to you— 
there is somebody who welcomes you better than he ; it is the 
public, or rather the people. 

What an ovation for your name and for your production ! 

I felt quite happy and proud for you at that just and 
legitimate ovation. You deserve it a hundred times over, 
dear and illustrious friend. I do not intend here to praise 
your power and genius ; but you deserve thanks for being the 
grand and inde&tigable worker that you are. 

When we consider what you had already done in 1833 ! 
You had renewed the ode; in the prQ^^tf to Cromwell you 
had given the watchword to the dramaipc revolution ; you had 



• The director of the Porte-Saint-Martin Theatre, afterwards some 
time director of the St. James's Theatre, London. 
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been the first to disclose the East in Lea Orientales, the Middle 
Ages in Notre Dame de Paris. 

And since, what works and masterpieces! What ideas 
stirred ! What forms invented ! What attempts^ what 
audacity, what discoveries! 

And yet you do not rest ! Yonder^ at Guernsey, you knew 
yesterday that Lucrece Borgia was being resumed at Paris; 
you quietly and peaceably talked about the chances of that 
representation ; then at ten o'clock, while the whole house was 
recalling MSlingue and Madame Laurent after the third act^ 
you went to bed^ in order to be able to rise early according 
to your custom ; and I am told that^ at the very instant that 
I am writing this letter, you light your lamp and quietly 
resume your work begun. 



To Maurice Sand, Noliant. 

Paeis, 26<^ Teiynmry, 1870. 

I must write to you in haste. I^ last night, ate like an 
ogress and slept like a marmot. I got up at one p.m.^ and 
have been receiving endless numbers of visitors. 

What an evening, my children ! What a success ! What 
a kind public ! Everybody had a cold^ but refrained from 
coughing and even from breathings in order not to miss a 
words appreciating all and applauding spontaneously, from 
the pit to the gallery. The claqueurs were thus enabled to 
rest themselves and to spare their hands. At the opening 
scone of the two young people, somebody ventured to hiss. 
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That was the cause of the brilliant and impassioned success 
accorded to the play * by the audience. Some pretended that 
the hiss proceeded from some friend of mine 'who sought thus 
to serve me ; among the actors and the theatre people it was 
ascribed to Plauchut. The truth of it is that the author of 
that harmless manifestation was a young SuVj^vAenj-^ fifteen 
years old. 

The success went on increasing at every act; in fact^ it 
was all that could be imagined as a spontaneous and regular 
success. Not a single allusion was made to politics ; political 
preoccupations seemed utterly absent. The attention of the 
spectators was wholly centred in the piece ; they were quite 
taken up by emotion ; they were crying and laughing. In 
fact, the performance of the play produced results which had 
not been foreseen. 

Sylvanie \ was in my box, sobbing, coughing, crying, and 
blowing her nose. Thuillier was in a baignoire,^ doing the 
same, which in fact was being done by everybody ; I have so 
much to tell you about it that I will not say any more, besides, 
my visitors are constantly ringing. 

My directors have just been here ; they are in the seventh 
heaven. They think the play will prove a wonderful success 
— at least a financial one ; that is the chief point with them— 
so does About.|| I kiss you; time is running on ; I close my 
letter. You must have received a telegram to-day. Kiss my 

* L 'Autre, a five-act comedy by George Sand, 
t A student in the seminary of Saint-Salpice. 
X Madame Amoiild-Flessy, the actress. 
§ A kind of very large stall like an ottoman couch. 
II M. Edmond About. 
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dear little girls for me. Tell Lolo * that lier old grandmamina 
win soon come back. 

Keep in good healtli, so that I may be happy in all 



To THE Same. 

Pasis, 2im2 ^arth, 1870. 

Five thousand and fifty francs of takings ; the musicians 
have been sent off, their places crammed, and seats have 
been sold for the couloirs.^ Considering how low the prices of 
seats are now at the Odton, nobody expected that so much 
money would be made. I went to see it to-night. The public 
is more and more affected, attentive, and enthusiastic. The 
orchestra was full of women in tears ; a funny sort of amuse- 
ment for them, and on Shrove Tuesday too ! Everybody is 
now convinced that it is a second YillemeT.X 

I received visits from students all day long. They came, 
in groups of twelve, to thank and congratulate me ; they are 
all very kind and well-bred. I fancied I was in the midst of 
our young Nohant folks. 

Bespeak for me, for Saturday, a horse and coach, as abo 
my usual postillion ; I shall arrive in time to dine with you. 
How happy I shall be at seeing you all again, my dear 
children, and after so glorious a result, too. Ejss my 
darling little ducks for me.§ 

* The pet name of Anrore, Maurice Sand's eldest daughter, 
t The passages outside the house itself. 

X Le Marquia de Villemer, one of George Sand's greatest theatrical 
triumphs. 

§ Her grand-daughters. 
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To M. GusTAVB Flaubert^ Paris. 

NoHANT, V^ih March, 1870. 
My Fbienp, 

I am fully aware that you are entirely devoted to flier.* 

I am also aware that she is most benevolently disposed 

towards all unfortunate people who are recommended to her ; 

that is all I know of her private life. I never received any 

revelation or any document concerning her^ not a word, not a 

fadf that could have justified my depicting her. I^ therefore^ 

only dehneated a fanciful type, I give you my word of honour 

for it, and any who should pretend to recognise her in any 

satirical passage of my work would be^ at any rate^ bad 

servants and unworthy friends. 

I do not write satire; I do not even know what it is. 
Neither do I make portraits; it is not my profession. I 
invent my characters. The public, who do not know what 
it is to invent personages of novels, are bent on detecting 
models everywhere. They are mistaken, and lower art. 

Snch is my sincere reply. I am just in time to post it. 

Geobqe Sand. 



* This letter was written as a reply to the mmoar, then current, 
that in one of the chief personages of her novel Malgre tout, George 
Sand had intended to depict the Empress Eugenie. Flaubert sent the 
letter to Madame Cornu, the god-daughter of Qaeen Hortenso and foster- 
sister to NapoUon IlL 
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To M. Michel L^vy, Publisher, Paris. 

NoHAHT, 2(Hh April, 1870. 

DsiLB Fbiend, 

I am again trespassing on yonr kindness. I tell every- 
body that we are good friends, and everybody desires me 
to apply to you in everybody's behalf. I have sent you a 
novel by Madame Blanc ; I am very anxious that you should 
see your way to publish it. 

Now, Flaubert writes to me that he has some outstanding 
debts to meet, and that he cannot prevail upon himself to 
ask you. I know not the reason why, seeing that you always 
behave to him with the greatest kindness, and that you 
never refuse to pay or even to make advances to those who 
may need them. I do not know how you mutually stand as 
regards accounts; but I fully perceive that you would do 
lum an immense service by taking yourself or sending 
to him a sufficient sum to float him again, since he feels 
unable to ask for himself. He is just now in a very hlack 
humour. Just after Bouilhet's * death, he lost another dear 
friend, almost as dear to him as Bouilhet himself; besides, 
his health is impaired and his letters very despondent. I 
believe that if he could get over his present financial diffi- 
culties, he would soon again be strong and cheerful. 

Yours cordially, 

G. Sand. 

* A French poet. 
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Do not make any mention of my letter to Flaubert. Act 
as of your own impulse.* 

To THE Same. 

NoHAiiT, 2Qth Aprils 1870. 

Well then^ my dear friend, tell our friend that I 
informed you of his little financial troubles, but do not make 
any allusion to his mental state or to the details of my letter, 
as that might increase a discouragement which he does not 
confessy but which you will nevertheless fully detect. You 
are, better than anybody else, in a position to comfort him. 
The relative failure of his bookf is a cause of grief to 
him, and, if he is disinclined to mention money matters to 
you, it is, surely, because he fears indirect reproaches from 
you. Owing to your high commercial position, which is 
also a literary one, you are above such considerations, and 
you know full well that a man of talent like him, having 

* The following is the reply made by Michel L6vy to George Sand's 
letter: 

" Pams, 2Uh April, 1870. 
''Dbab Mat)amk Sand, 

" I am most anxious to be nsefol to Flaubert, for whom I have a 
great friendship ; bnt, seeing that you request me not to inform him 
that you wrote to me about him, and seeing moreover that he himself 
has made no overtures to me, I am rather in a difficalty as regards the 
way I should approach him. I must have at least a pretext, an occasion 
for broaching so delicate a subject to him. Try to suggest something, 
and I shall be most happy in thus being enabled to be, at the same time, 
agreeable to yourself and to our friend. 

" Most affectionately yours, 

"MiCHBL L^VT." 

t VltdMCcdion Sentimentale. 
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made tKada/me Bovary^ mast erentnally reassnme his position. 
He made a mistake as regards the manifestation of liis views 
and the way in which he was to secnre public attention. What 
great mind has not, at times, committed such errors? . . . 
I believe, if I rightly understand, that he is in immediate 
want, that he does not wish to let you know, and that, like 
the big child that he is, he expects that you will guess his 
true position. 

You are now as fully acquainted with the state of affairs 
as I can make you. Devise some means of helping him, 
and let your friendship dictate the best. 

Yours, dear friend,t 

6. Sakd. 



* One of Gustavo Flaubert's masterpieces. 

t The following is M. Michel Levy's reply : 

'' Pakis, 9*^ May, 1870. 
''Deajbl MAT)AyE Sand, 

'' In order to prove to yon how anxioas I am to be agreeable to 
yon, I made the attempt yon advised with Flaubert, having previously 
depicted to myself his material and mental condition. 

^ I fancied I had hit on the means of helping him, without, by doing 
so, causing him to believe himself too mach indebted to me, and thereby 
wounding his vanity : my proposal was to advance to him four or five 
thousand francs on account of any work he might write, when disposing 
of any leisure, within the next five or ten years ! I am sorry to tell you 
that, however disinterested it was -on my part, and though it was not 
calculated to cause him the least anxiety respecting the future, our 
friend declined my proposaL 

''As to offering him a royalty on account of the Sducaiton Senti- 
meniale^ I really could not do so. Although the work is far from 
having proved a suooess, it brought in 16,000 francs to Flaubert, that is 
for what I should have paid yourself M. Benan, or M. Guizot 6j000 at 
most Besides which, it must be considered that within the ten 
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To M. Emilb de GiRARDiN^ Paris. 

NoHAKT, Zrd JuLy^ 1870. 
Deab Fbiend^ 

This is what I read in the New York Evening Post, as a 

sequel to a criticism of my last novel I translate, while 

leaving oat the proper names : 

'' As regards the question relative to the character taken as 
model by the aathor of Malgre tout, it is one of those which 
need not be discussed by anybody acquainted with the principles 
upon which a work of art rests. George Sand is an artiste ; but 
he who, in a fiction^ photographs^ as it were, living personages 
is no artiste, he is but a vulgar, commonplace writer. Though 
it is possible that the prodigious career of a particular historical 
personage may have struck the mind of George Sand^ at the 
moment that she was depicting the aspirations of some 
ambitious adventuress, it does not follow that she intended 
to depict any individuality of real life, or that she sought 
to throw light on the facts which relate to that individuality/' 

These reflections I consider as just and in good taste, 
and am rather surprised to read in the Liberte an arbitrary 

years that I/£d/ucaiion Sentimentdle will belong to me, I shall probably 
not be able to recoup the 16,000 francs disbursed by me under that 
head. 

" I regret that Flaubert shouldJiaYe thought it advisable to decline 
my offer ; but I have done my best, and hope that you will yourself do 
me the justice to acknowledge that I could not have done better. 

" All this is between us two. You quite understand that I was un- 
able to speak so plainly to Flaubert. 

''MostaJSectionately yours, 

"Michel LIvt." 

* Then director of the Paris paper La Liberte, 
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interpretation of what my intentions may have been when 
writing Malgre tout, 

I am living so far from the scene of the daily literary 
movement^ that I do not know what proper name may be 
concealed under the psendonym of Panoptes. The writer is a 
man or a woman of talent ; how, then, can he or she do to 
literature the injury of assimilating the artiste's task with that 
of a shameful pamphleteer f Had it been my wish to depict 
an historical personage^ I should have named that personage. 
As I did not name her,* I did not wish to refer to her ; being 
unacquainted with her, I could not have portrayed her. If 
there is any accidental resemblance, I am unaware of it. I 
do not even believe there is any. All the personages we invent 
are always more powerful and more logical than nature^ either 
in a good or in an evil direction. A writer may delineate the 
type of a class of ambitious women who failed or succeeded in 
their schemes without having any model in view^ and I believe 
thatj for the artiste himself^ it is far better that it should be 
so. You know all this as well as I. You are a ma^on.-f In 
speaking as he does^ Paiwptes is, therefore, betraying the 
masonic literary brotherhood. 

Yours cordially, 

Geobqe Sand. 

I at first intended to reply to Paiwptes, but I believe it is 
better to let the matter drop than to call the attention of the 
public to such a paltry affair. 



• The Empress Eugenie (vide letter to Flaubert, 19th March, 1870). 
t That is, you yourself belong to the literary profession. 
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To M. Edmond Plauchut, Paris. 

NoHANT, lUh July, 1870. 

If her enthusiasm is sincere, Paris mast be mad. I can 
understand Chauvinism when the object in view is the de- 
liverance of a people, as Poland or Italy, but, between France 
and Prussia, there is at the present juncture but a question of 
vanity as to which of the two possesses the best gun. The 
honour of France is in no wise at stake in the diplomatic 
question at issue ; therefore, I believe and could almost swear, 
it is the police who sing the Marseillaise in your streets, and 
the loafers who follow suit. 

Neither do I believe in your political preoccupations, my 
friend ! you are only pursuing the fair eex, nothing more. 
Well and good, if it please you. Be sparing in that, however, 
and return home quickly. We cannot dispense with your 
presence. Lolo quite blushed when hearing the passage in 
your letter referring to chocolate, and said : '' It was Plauchut 
who wrote that." 

The drought continues, in spite of clouds and thunder. 
Another week without rain, and we shall have no water to 
drink. 

I suppose you made a safe journey, since neither you nor 
Juliet allude to it. I hope the agreeable Mr. Sechan, sen., 
did not suffer any fatigue. Tell me where you really intend 
going to, and do your best to come back here soon, for I fancy 
the autumn will arrive during the summer, and that the 
weather is going to be lovdly and refreshing. We could then 
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get about; that would cheer you up a bit. Good nighty 
my boy, we adore you above all. Much love from the young 
people. 

Thanks to you, Titite has learned to say cho-cB-lat ! with 
great emphasis. 



To Madame Edmond Adam, Paris. 

NoHANT, lUh JtUyt 1870. 

Many thanks to kind Adam for his telegram. The sad 
news has so overtasked the telegraph offices that his message 
only reached La Ch&tre with the post. 

Plauchut writes to inform me that Paris is roaring with 
enthusiasm. Not so however the provinces. Here, people are 
amazed, they are not easily duped, they see in all this not a 
question of national honour, but a silly and heinous wish to put 
our guns to the test, a mere game of princes ! Parents are 
full of apprehension for their children ; as for young people, 
they do not feel encouraged by the cry of the country in 
danger. 

To sing the Maraeillaiae to the tune of the Empire appears 
to us a ssicrilege. Of course, we shall see what comes out of 
all this ; but, I augur no good whatever from the drama about 
to be performed, and see in it the reverse of a step in the 
direction of progress. If the peasants, who can no longer 
rear cattle, have the opportunity of selling their stock to the 
army with advantage to themselves, they will think it a fine 
thing, losing sight of what sacrifices of blood and treasure 
the State will eventually require of them. 
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I feel yery much disheartened^ and, for once^ my old 
patriotism, my passion for the dnim^ cannot be ronsed. The 
Bepnblicans^ who are heaping blunder upon blander, have 
driven the Government to an excess of susceptibility which 
answers its own purpose, though not at all theirs. Everybody 
seems to have gone mad. We must make up our minds and 
drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs. When emptied, 
it will doubtless be filled with new wine ; I have no misgivings 
for the future, but the present is very ugly, and we need 
courage to submit without cursing. 

How short your stay was, dear friends ! we scarcely had 
time to see you, and are now left with more regret at your pre- 
cipitate departure than recollection of the time you spent in 
our midst. You do not tell us what sort of journey you made, 
and whether dear old S6chan was not over-tired. Did Toto, 
that delicate flower, have any rest on the way ? We kiss you 
all tenderly. Clerh is grateful for your kind remembrance. 

Write and return soon. 

G. Sand. 

To Gust AVE Flaubert, Croisset. 

NoHANT, 2Qih July, 1870. 

To me this war appears infamous, and the authorised 
singing of the Marseillaise sacrilegious. Men are ferocious 
and conceited brutes; we are now going through Pascal's 
^^deuxfois mains;** when shall we reach the ^'plus que jamais" f 
We have here forty and fifty degrees Centigrade in the 
shade. The forests are being burned down : another barbarous 
stupidity. Wolves venture as far as our yard, whence we 
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drive them at nightj Maarice with a Fevolver and I with a 
lantern. The leaves are falling off the trees^ foreboding 
perhaps their speedy death. We shall soon be short of water 
to drink; there are scarcely any crops; bat we have war; 
—what lack is oars ! 

Agricaltare is dying, famine is threatening, distress is 
hatching until it gives birth to a new Jacquerie ;* never mind, 
we shall beat the Prussians. '' Marlborough is going to war/'f 

With much truth you say that for work a certain degree 
of happiness is necessary ; where is it to be found in these 
accursed times ? 

Fortunately we have no one ill at home. When seeing 
Maurice and Lina moving about, and Aurore and Gabrielle 
at play, I dare not complain, lest I should lose all. 

Dear old boy, I love you, we all love you. 



To Mademoiselle Leroyer de Chantepie^ Angiers. 

NoHANT, 30*fc July, 1870. 

I pity all your troubles, I do not tell you mine ; it is 
not right that I should do so, since I possess a family and 
with it home happiness^ which compensates for the most 
cruel losses. I lost some of my grandchildren^ and my 
grief then was dreadful, because, in such circumstances, we 



* The rising of the French peasantry against the nobles in the 

Middle Ag^. 

t A sarcastic allusion to the French nursery rhyme, MaJbrook <'en 

wxA-ea guerre ! 
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feel doably— onr own anguish and that of oar children. 

Yet^' BO long as others come or some still remain^ we get 

over it. 

Those dear little ones are everything to old age^ yet life 

is spent in anxiety on their account; there is^ therefore, 

neither rest nor serene joy in this world, and no one can 

dispense with great courage when accepting the mission 

of ceaseless love> sufferings and devotion. Your life has 

been one of devotion; that same devotion will still sustain 

you. Friendship has been the reward of your sacrifices, 

and you have forgiven ingratitude. You will always find 

some good deed to perform^ distress to comf ort^ poor helpless 

beings to protect. Kindness will support you, and your life 

will not have been sterile ; it will receive its pure reward 

in eternity, when you will again come to life — under what 

form? I know not, but better still and surely happier. 

Eternal justice wills it thus. . Be confident^ believe that 

you will receive all you deserve. Do not fear what you do 

not deserve. Believe also in the faithful affection I entertain 

for you. 

Geobge Sand. 
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To GusTAVE Flaubert^ CroisseU 

NoHAiiT, 8^^ August, 1870. 

Are you in Paris^ in the midst of that tarmoilf 
What a lesson for nations who wish for absolute masters! 
France and Prnssia rushing at each other's throats aboat 
questions which they do not understand! We are now 
drifting into great disasters^ and, after all this, what tears 
must be shed, even should we come forth victorious ! Every- 
where parents are to be seen weeping over the departure 
of their children. 

The Mobile Guard is taking away those who were left^ 
and how they are treated ! How unsettled^ how disorganised 
is that military administration which absorbed all, and was 
to prove a regular fire-eater ! Will not this dreadful experi- 
ment at last teach the world that war must cease or civilisation 
disappear ? 

All we know, this evenings is that we are defeated ; we 
may perhaps to-morrow learn of a victory, but, whatever may 
happen, will the result prove good and useful ? 

Here we have at last had rain, with a fearful thunderstorm, 
which destroyed everything. Peasants go on tilling the soil 
and laying out their fields, always plodding on, whether sad 
or gay. They are dull, people will say ; no, they are childish 
in the days of prosperity, manly in the days of misfortune, 
more manly than we who complain; they do not murmur> 
and, while men go on killing one another, they sow, thus 
repairing on their side that which is destroyed on the other. 
We are going to follow their example, and to bore the ground 
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to a depth of fifty or a hundred metres for a spring of water* 
The engineer is here^ and Maurice is instructing him as to the 
geology of the soiL 

We explore the bowels of the earth so as to forget what is 
going on at its surface. But it is impossible even momentarily 
to forget this consternation. 

Write where you are ; I send this to the Bue Murillo on 
the day as agreed. We all love and embrace you. 



To Madame Edmond Adam, Paris. 

NoHANT, 8^^ Auguaty 1870. 

Why do you not write, my Juliet ? I am so anxious 
about everything and broken down with despondency. What 
a lesson to nations who wish for masters ! yet how cruel I 
What blood and tears to expiate ignorance and error I At 
last we know all that has happened, but what further shall we 
learn to-morrow ? Are you not sick of all this ? 

Tell us something about yourself and our friends. Were 
their poor children in that rebellion of the Mobile Guards? 
Will they be rigorously dealt with ? As for me, I fancy the 
allies, England at their head, are about to crush us, and to 
offer us peace with an Orleans prince as constitutional king, 
which possibly might be the wish of the majority of French- 
men in the times we live in. But what dreams do we not let 
looee in this disturbed state of the soul I 

Speak to us and love us. What does Adam think or 
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To M. Edmond Plauchut^ Paris. 

NoHAifT, 11^^ August, 1870. 

We have heard this evening of the change of Cabinet| 
nothing else ; we do not know anything of what is going on 
at Paris or with the army. What anxiety I This state of doll 
expectancy is dreadf al. If Paris does not interfere we shall 
probably have the Orleans princes. Everything considered^ it 
would be better to have them at once, for the saccession of 
the Empire is not a vital condition for the Republic. I, there- 
fore, would rather have them on the eve than on the morrow 
of the final shock. 

But I can scarcely think of what may and must happen. I 
feel uneasy about all I love in Paris ; uneasy because of the 
misfortunes that have befallen all, and because of the for- 
midable struggles which may arise. 

Write to us. 



To Mr. Henry Harrisse, Paris. 

NoHANT, l^ih August, 1870. 

Deab Friend, 

You have rightly guessed what my feelings are. I am 
distressed, but not overpowered. It is useless to exchange 
reflections upon these dreadful events. Our thoughts thereon 
are identical ; but I must tell you that which you, in Paris^ do 
not know, regarding what is going on in our country places, 
whose populations are the most peace-loving, the most patient, 
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the least sabversive in France, becanse of tbeir central sitna- 
tion and of the relati7e scarcity of rapid communications. I 
am terrified at the consternation, the f nry, the hatred displayed 
here against the Government. These are not the feelings of 
one class, of a party ; they are shared by everybody, princi- 
pally by the peasantry. There is a frantic expression of grief 
and pity for our poor soldiers, who are their children or their 
brothers. 

My belief is that the Empire is lost ; it has lived its allotted 
time. The very men who confidently voted in its favour at 
the plebiscite would to-day be unanimous in voting for its 
overthrow. Those who start for the front are enraged in 
their souls. To be compelled to resume service when one has 
already served his time, is regarded as a fearful iniquity by 
men who have again taken to the plough. They proclaim 
themselves betrayed, delivered over to the enemy beforehand, 
deprived of all help. There is not one who does not say : 
"We shall let him have our first shot.'' They will, however, 
not do so ; they will prove very good soldiers and fight like 
devils, but that will be because of the point of honour and 
not because of hatred of the Prussians, who, they say, did not 
menace them, and were foolishly provoked. 

Alas I there is no longer the enthusiasm of the wars of the 
first Bepublic. There is suspicion, disaffection, a resolution to 
punish by a future vote. If all the rest of France is in the 
same mind, the result will be a revolution, if not terrible 
(which may God forbid I ), certainly radical and complete. In 
Paris, people are elated at the change of Cabinet; here, it 
leaves them indifibrent ; they have as little faith in those who 
come as in those who go. 

VOL. m. H 
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This is the sitoation we are in. We are exerting oorselFeB 
to bring calm and appeasement to people's minds; yet we 
cannot help pitying this meek and kind popnlation which is 
being decimated, and exasperated at its haying made such 
sacrifices in order to be strong in peace. All this in a year 
which proves disastrous for the crops ! 

Give me some news; love from as alL 

O. Sand. 

I do not entertain you with my own grief. Two of my 
grand-nephews, my grandsons after my heart, are also on the 
point of leaving for the army. 



To Madame Edmond Adam^ Paris. 

NoHANT, \hth Augustf 1870. 

DsAB Child, 

Whatever happens, may Heaven prevent the revolution 

being carried out by the working men alone ! The circum- 
stances are so favourable to its taking place without a struggle 
between Frenchmen 1 Street fights always rouse a rancour 
and a fury which render the victory sterile or ephemeral. 
Personal power is falling through its own doings ; please Gh>d 
that it may be buried by the intervention of all — the army, 
the bourgeoisie^ the artisans, brave or timorous alike, pre- 
tenders, and Radicals 1 Then, but only then, will the social 
revolution be lasting. Otherwise, I see no good from the 
morrow. 

Tell us what are Adam's views on the situation. We 
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live in anxiety. We must drive away both Prassians and 
Empires at one blow. 

Tender regards from as all. Is the movement opportune 
for giving anything but linen for the wounded? Is the 
administration to be depended npon, and would our money 
ever reach those for whose benefit we might give it ? If I 
send money, I want it to be applied to the ambulances ; tell 
xne how that can be done. 



To M. Gust AVE Flaubert ^ Croisset. 

NoHAKT, 15^^ August, Evening, 1870. 

I wrote to you at Paris on the 8th, according to your 
direction. Were you not there f It is probable : in the midst 
of such disturbed times, it would really be an ill-chosen 
moment for publishing Bouilhet, a poet ! As for me, I am 
disheartened ; there is still the woman beneath the skin of 
the old troubadour. That human slaughter tears my heart 
into shreds. I am also trembling for all my children and 
friends, who perhaps are on the eve of being hacked to pieces. 
Yet at times my soul cheers up^ and is given to fits of faith in 
the future; those ferocious lessons which were required to 
make us feel our imbecility ought not to be useless. This is 
perhaps our last relapse into the errings of the old world. 
Clear and unequivocal principles^ which to-day are within 
the comprehension of all, must necessarily emerge from this 
turmoil. Everything has its purpose in the material regu- 
lation of the universe. Moral order cannot escape that law. 
Evil generates good. I tell you that we have now entered 

H 2 
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npon the "cZeuo; /ow motn^" of Pascal^ in order to reach the ^f}M» 
qtie jamais/^* That is the whole extent of my mathematical 
knowledge. 

I have just finished a novel in the midst of this stormy 
time, and haye hastened, so as to avoid breaking down before 
conclading it. I am as tired as though I had been fighting 
in the ranks of our poor soldiers. 

I embrace yon. Tell me what yon think of all this. 

We all love you. 

What a glorious Napoleon's day this is ! 



To M. AndrA Boutet, Palaiseau. 

NoHAiTT, l^ihAuguti^ 1870. 

You do not write, dear friends ; how are you getting 
on at home? Are you hopeful or down-hearted f Here 
everybody feels despondent. Judging events at a distanoOi 
and with the minds of the Berry folks, which at best are 
scarcely enterprising, people here cannot help fearing that 
this war, so badly organised, so unfortunately begun, and for 
which no preparation had been made, will bring npon us the 
direst misfortunes. It has already been the cause of many 
heartrending, irreparable losses. 

Your business must suffer from this state of affairs, which 
is injuring everything ; and, to make matters worse, we have 

* An allasion to the following passage from Pascal ; 
" La nature agit par progr^s, itiLs et rediius, EUe passe et revient, 
puis ya plus loin, puis deux fois moins, puis plus que jamais.' 
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to contend against agricnltnral disasters bronght aboat by a 
wretclied season, and hardly to be remedied. 

Yon mnst still have some money belonging to me; let 
me have it^ dedncting therefrom 200 francs, which please 
forward to the Palais de I'lndastrie Ambnlance, f or the benefit 
of the wonnded. 

Please also tell Ancante to do his best to get in all that 
is still dne to me in connection with the theatre tickets. I 
want all I can get, for some of my people here are starting for 
the front, and their pockets mnst be well filled. 

Tell us all abont yourselves ; are you at Palaisean or at 
Paris ? Is Eliza fretting or does she bear up bravely f It 
18 f ortonate for you that your children are still qnite young ; 
as for me, I have grand-nephews who, being grown up, must 
go to the front I 

The rain has again at last covered the country with ver- 
dure, but it is rather late in the season to hope for any 
aftermath. The fields look fresh as in the spring, but our 
hearts are full, and the verdant country has lost its attractive- 
ness. Our harvest is very unsatisfactory. 

Yet all this would not matter much if we could hope for 
the country's deliverance ! But we stand in the alternative 
of either submitting to the invasion, or preserving the 
mctorioua Government which brought all this upon us. Will 
not France find the means of ridding itself of both ? 

We embrace you tenderly. 

G. Sand. 
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To Madame Edmond Adam, Paris. 

NoHANT, 18/^ August, 1870. 

I do not quite readily agree with you that the invasion 
is bringing us liberty in its wake. If we are vanquished, it 
is not the King of Prussia or the diplomacy of the other 
sovereigns that is likely to give us liberty. And my opinion 
is that we shall be vanquished. It is an obvious conclusion 
when we consider the disorganisation, the impossibility of 
arming effectively. The time when war was waged with scythes 
and sticks no longer exists. Besides, Paris, hot-headed and 
frivolous as it is, presents a striking contrast to the coldly 
indifferent rural districts. 

This war possesses an unpopular side, which everybody 
feels, even though it may escape conception. If we repel the 
Prussians, it will only be upon condition of submitting to a 
military dictatorship ; and how shall we afterwards get rid of 
that fresh trouble ? In fine, all seems dark, and the more I 
aspire to liberty the less I hope to obtain it. 

Would that I might be mistaken 1 

Here, people are in consternation. Not the least display of 
enthusiasm for enlisting is shown. The fearful misrule which 
reigns everywhere fosters mistrust ; people are not afraid of 
fighting; their sole apprehension is that their services will 
serve no useful purpose, and that, in the midst of the dreadful 
obstruction witnessed everywhere, they must only look forward 
to death through starvation and disease. At Bourges and 
Ch&teauroux, for the last fortnight, troops have been con- 
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centrated in sacli an improvident i&anner that they are 
obliged to sleep oat of doors and beg ; but for the fraternity 
displayed towards them by the inhabitants who snccour them, 
the poor soldiers woald see more hardships than if actually 
campaigning. People talk about drilling the Mobile Guards, 
«nd organising Sedentary National Guards. How f I ask. 
TFhere are no rifles to give them. It is certainly not Bazaine's 
fault, for he has been entrusted with a task which is more 
than human. If Paris took a decision, people forsooth might 
shake off their torpor. But can she possibly take any de- 
cision ? How is a Government to be organised with the enemy 
at the gates ? 

I fear I am too clear-sighted. Tell me that I am blind, 
which is possible. 

Write. We love and embrace you. 

OF New York 

To His Highness Prince Jerome Napoleon, tlie Camp^ 

Chalons. 

NoHAifT, \W\,AM/3mi^ 1870. 
Mt Fbtend, 

Maurice was anxious to come and see you this evening. 
Like us all, he is in extreme agitation. If you were at Paris, 
he would go there ; I keep him back, telling him that where 
you are now his presence would only disturb you, perhaps 
bring sadness to your heart in the midst of your preoccupa- 
tions. But I may as well write what he thought it urgent 
that you should be told. That will be still more prompt. I 
believe, however, that it is useless. You, I think, must know 
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it better than we ; bat, In any casei the daty of troe friends is 
to speak oat. 

Whatever he the fate of our arms, and I hope they will 
ultimately triamph, the Empire is at an end, unless it can 
impose itself through violence. I here refrain from expressing 
any opinion ; I merely state the position as it appears to me : 
thorough disaffection, rage, and despair of all those who 
Toted for the plebiscite. Those who voted against it are the 
most moderate. They say that they had foreseen the war. 
The others who did not expect it, and who voted for fear of an 
outbreak, see their quietude, their family affections, and their 
interests interfered with. They now foresee an enormous 
increase of taxation following a disastrous season. Such are 
the impressions which prevail in the country. 

At P^ris, I know it is worse still ; there people know that 
nothing was ready for the war, and they think it a crime that 
it was not avoided or delayed at any price. I do not here 
•xpross my own opinion ; in fact I have none on this point, as 
1 do not know how pressing may have been the necessity 
f\\r resorting to arms. However, the Emperor will risk 
luuoh loss in facing the Prussians than in going back to 

What are you going to do yourself ? You will face the 
MIWIJ as long as required ; but afterwards ? I do not ask 
(V4r IMI answer ; it is not cariosity that dictates my question. 
|(^|ik^ to yourself; but remember that the Republic is again 
VVMM^ ^0 ^^ ^^^ nothing can prevent it j whether destined 
W Wl or not, it is in everybody's mind, even though it 
^hk^ulU assume a new name, I know not what. 

U^^iug performed your family duties, I wish you would 
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resenre yourself j I do not say as a freiendLer — ^yoa do not wish 

it any more than I, your grain is BepnbUcan— bat as the tnie 

citizen of a social state that will stand in need of enlighten- 

mentj of eloqaence, and probity. A man like yonrself has a 

great part to play in the f utare, whatever sach f utnre may be^ 

bat yoa most not commit yonrself more than is necessary to 

ideas that yoa do not share. 

Happen what may, we love yon ! 

OiOBOi Sand. 

To M. Andr& Boutet, Palaiseau. 

NoHANT, "MK Auguit, 1870. 

Dub FaiiifDj 

Oar letters crossed one another. We are of the same 
mind. Send me what money yoa have for me, not that I 
am panic-stricken, but I clearly see that there will be no 
lack of snSerings around me, and I shall have to disburse 
largely. 

Last night we received from Bazaine a despatch which 
seems to suggest a success. Through the sub-prefecture we 
get oflEicial news as soon as yourselves. The only thing 
respecting which we possess no trustworthy information is 
the general feeling in Paris; the letten^¥ritten to us dis- 
agree on that point. We are told that it is principally 
the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie that desire the 
overthrow. To me that seems pretty logical; but is man 
ever logical f 

In the midst of all this, I am happy to hear from you ; we 
were beginning to feel anxious. Receive our tenderest 
thoughts. G-. Sand. 
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To Madame Edmond Adam, Paris. 

NoHANT, 20^^ August, 1870. 

The heroic efforts of our army, and the silence preserved 
in relation to all useful measures respecting the guilty one who 
still appends his signature to them, have cheered me a little 
like everybody else ! I fear a victory might secure for him 
the forgiveness of Paris, that impulsive but frivolous city, 
which fancies her scorn a dreadful punishment, but those who 
do not heed that scorn do not feel themselves punished by 
it. What ! Will not the Chamber proclaim the Emperor's 
deposition? There is another solution of the difficulty, and 
which, I am aware, would be the ideal one: to force an 
abdication upon him parliamentarily and openly; public joy 
would then replace sanguinary struggles. But that would be 
too ideal, and humanity has not yet succeeded in calling forth 
the calm and powerful expression of public opinion. Will 
universal suffrage, so disastrously corrupted, give us one day 
so desirable a consummation ? In 1848, it was free to do so, 
but failed. 

The light of a smiling future does not illumine my mind ; 
I have enough faith and patience to wait, enough resignation 
to die before witnessing the resurrection; that is all. Unlike 
yourself, I cannot believe that absolute power can disentangle 
itself from so intricate a situation. 

Did S^chan get any news respecting his son? As for 
our own young men, they have not gone yet, they will be in- 
structed at home ; which is much better than being sent away 
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without food^ shelter, or pay, to encamp uselessly in the open 
fields. Their services not being needed as firemen, it is only 
right that the men of the fire brigade should be sent to their 
respective regiments. 

Should our troops unfortunately succumb, every French- 
man who has a rifle will meet the invaders ; but this ever^- 
lasting conf asion, which shows no sign of diminishing, hampers 
the very best efforts, and fills places in the hospitals which 
ought to be reserved solely for our wounded. Trochu, who- 
ever he is and whatever may be his abilities, cannot work the 
miracle of bringing order out of that in&mous chaos in a few 
days. And yet the days are precious. 

Write often. We love and embrace you. 

G. Sand. 



To M. AndrA Boutet, Palaiseau. 

NoHANT, 2Ut August, 1870. 
DsAB Frund, 

It is not with me a question of good or bad investment, 
ihat is not my object. Men who start, perhaps never to come 
back, will leave us too many misfortunes to permit of my con- 
templating the advantageous investment of my savings. The 
2,000 francs came to hand this morning. Let me have the 
balance minus the fractions — ^the hundred and odd francs — 
which please remit on my behalf to the ambulance at Palaiseau. 
Please also to send me a form of receipt, which I will return 
filled in. I find it impossible to let Madame Bordin have any 
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linen: having just forwarded a very large box of it to the 
Soeiete Internationale * we cannot now dispense of any. 

We are without news again to-day. These days of suspense 
are truly cruel ! 

Only one of my grand-nephews is in the Mobile Guards; 
the other being a magistrate and a widow's eldest son, his 
legal exemption from military seryice has not been disputed. 
The Mobile Guards are about to be driUedj being unfit as yet 
to go to the front. 

Our personal anxieties are allayed, but we are over- 
whelmed by the enormity of public misfortunes. To-day, as 
ever, I am one of the reddest of Socialists ; but I do not feel 
that my acceptance of Socialist doctrines binds me to adhere 
to the Socialist political programme. Doctrines should never 
be imposed by violence, that is criminal and insane; for that 
which is begotten by violence is doomed to violent death. If 
the Bepublic, now looming in the future, be alive to the true 
interests of Bepublicanism, it will abstain from any but moral 
action, seeing that it is dread of violence alone that bars the 
way to a more moderate Republic, which might at least have 
the chance of establishing itself. 

Good evening, dear friends. I embrace Eliza. Like her- 
self I have been a prophet of evil among friends who felt too 
secure ; what a poor consolation it is to have foreseen all that 
has happened I Happen what may, let us hear from you. 

Yours at heart, 

G. Sakd. 



* La SocieU Internationale de Secoura omx Bleaaea (The International 
Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded). 
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To M. MartinbaU'Dbschbnez, Paris. 

NoHAKT, 22tu2 Augu9t, 1870. 
Dxiis Fbiind, 

I have received the two sad items of neweu Although 
the inevitable end of their career must have long been ex- 
pected; that doable loss is nevertheless a very dreadfal blow.* 
And thatj too, in the midst of pablic misfortunes, and per- 
haps in addition to personal anxiety concerning your brothers, 
now probably on active service in the navy and in the army I 
I pity you much, poor child. What a fatal year! what 
crashing trials for you and for everybody in so short a time I 

We were ourselves happy in our little nook. Maurice had 
quite recovered from the dangerous illness from which he 
suffered in the spring. Oar only thought was how to get over 
the drought ; when all of a sudden a rain of blood f ell, and 
existence became unbearable. Home happiness is a poor 
consolation when the country suffers such misfortunes. 

I always saw that the blind intoxication of the Empire 
must have some fearful issue ; yet^ the price we pay for it is 
really too heavy. Whatever may be the denouement of the 
present drama, people's spirits are crushed. All will feel the 
blow for a long time to come ; some, indeed many, will feel 
it for ever. 

Tell us something about yourself, and rest assured that we 

always share your troubles. 

G. Sand. 



* Probably the death of the parents of M. Martineaa-Deschenez. 
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To M. Ed MONO Plauchut^ Paris. 

NoHAirr, 26<fc Augtui, 1870. 

How are you getting on ? What is the news from your 
people ? We are still plunged in anxiety. Maurice feels 
onragedi yet what can he do 7 If there be no common 
rallying point, what use is there in rifles, which everybody is 
getting ready f Where is the enemy to be met 7 How are we 
to become useful 7 Are we to be killed to no purpose 7 It 
strikes me that the chief evil is confusion, want of arms, 
provisions, and everything else I From the orders given here 
and elsewhere, I conclude that there is a desire to avoid 
the conglomeration of too many people in Paris. Is it as a 
measure of prudence in case of a siege 7 is it apprehension on 
the part of the Government lest they should be surrounded by 
too many armed malcontents 7 We are living in perpetual 
ignorance. We exhaust and weary ourselves with useless 
conjectures. As for myself, I hold my tongue. I suffer 
in silence, and my grief is terrible. 

You are not so miserable in Paris; you organise your- 
selves, you live I Here, the dead calm of country life, the 
weird silence of the fields, instead of delighting me as 
hitherto, now irritate and torture me. 

Ah I if I had no family! Write, my dear boy. What 
are the Adams doing or saying 7 We embrace you tenderly. 
The girls are quite well, but their parents cannot rest. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAVT, 31«f AuguBly 1870. 

DsAB Fbibnd, 

At last yoa Iiave written; I felt so anxious to hear 
from yon ! yoa can easily gaess how we crave for the opinion 
of those who see things clearly ; the papers are either so 
insane or so reserved. • • • Besides^ they are so full of contra- 
dictory statements or expressions of opinion, that in reading 
them we reaUy only decrease onr knowledge I 

My opinion is that the Prussians, knowing Paris to be 
prepared, will not besiege it. Events alwajrs take the reverse 
course to the one anticipated. I fancy it is quite possible that 
one of these fine mornings we may be surprised by the 
announcement of some unlikely peace like that which followed 
the campaign in Italy. Both victors and vanquished were 
then exhausted^ and that is perhaps the case now. 

There cannot be any question as to our duty under the 
circumstances ; it is first of all to do our utmost to repel 
the enemy; there is an ignoble want of dignity and a 
painful display of bad taste in the insults^ the cock-and-bull 
stories^ the punsj and the assumed gaiety of certain news- 
papers. It is quite possible that those bravadoes, for whom 
the blood of nations is a subject for laughter, would hide 
themselves in their cellars should the Prussians ever enter 
Paris. Let us fight the Prussians, but why hate them f They 
are savages^ some will declare. Who, pray, in war time, does 
not raise his tone to such a diapason as must injure the instru- 
ment that we call the soul ? 
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It would be criminal now to bring about a revolution; 
was feasible wben bearing of our first reyerses, then 
&alts of the Gtovemment were flagrant; but now it is »] 
deavouring to palliate them. We must help the Gk>yemmeoi 
France will afterwards reckon ¥rith it. The electiaD% 
which for that purpose are better than mitrailleuses^ will be 
her weapons ; but to upset and reorganise a Government ins 
couple of dajrs^ ¥rith the enemy at our gates^ would to-day he 
the height of insanity. 

You inquire whether I have anything precious in my house 
in the Rue Gay-Lussac, which I should like to have placed in 
safety. Well^ to me all my m'cknacks are precious, they are 
keepsakes ; but there will be so many more precipus things, 
so many heads broken, should the Prussians pillage us^ that I 
shall scarcely think of my own bones. 

The most valuable thing I possess is my beautiful sketch 
by Delacroix^ in the drawing-room ; but what can you do with 
it 7 Send it to me, no. We do not believe that Nohant is as 
secure as people fancy. If the enemy should be crushed^ we 
shall be invaded from all directions by bands in retreat through 
the central provinces, and here we have not a cartridge for our 
protection. 

The Mobile Guards have gone away without arms^ and of 
course we have none ourselves. Besides^ we shall probably see 
some roving bands still worse than the Prussians : the vaga- 
bonds and returned convicts whom Paris is sending away. It 
is high time that our National Guards were organised. Bat 
Paris must be provided for first, I am fully aware of that. 

None of our young men are gone. They have all been 
rejected owing to weakness of constitution. But, as a rule, 
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those yoaths might be told — and they are being told — that 
ihey themselves are responsible for that decision. They have 
enjoyed themselves too mnch^ and their dnty now woald be to 
ran the risk of having their heads broken, since they have had 
strength enough to spend their days in caf6s and their nights 
in. . • . Unfortunately they have been spoiled, used up ; the 
Empire has corrupted them. They are only fit to live in time 
of peace. Had the Mobile Guards, who form a useful body, 
been drilled and restrained^ they would be more robust and 
more plucky to-day. But let us hope those from here, how- 
ever timid they may have been when starting, will behave as 
well as any other Frenchmen. The only excuse in favour of 
those youthful fops is that, living far from the scene of hos- 
tilities, they at the outset lacked the true impelling force- 
patriotism. 

My letter is too long ; you will not find time to read it. I 
easily conceive your fatigue, and for myself, I do not feel as 
if on a bed of roses when thinking that you and your friends 
stand in the most imminent peril. Our day will come, I 
believe ; but we now think only of you. 

We embrace you most tenderly ; the little girls are always 
talking of you. 

G. Sand. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAKT, Uh Sepiemher, 187a 

What & glorious events what a happy day in the midst 
of so many disasters I I scarcely hoped for such an undis- 
puted victory in behalf of liberty. That is why I used to say : 
Do not let us shed each other^s blood on the soil which we are 
bent upon defending. But every other consideration vanishes 
in presence of great and true manifestations. At last Paris 
has risen like one man I That is what she should have done a 
fortnight ago. We should not then have lost so many brave 
hearts. But she has done it now. Hurrah' for Paris I 

I embrace you with all my heart. We are a little over- 
excited. 



To Madame Edmond Adam, Paris. 

NoHAirr, ith September, 1870. 

You are quite right; let us have at least one happy 
day in the midst of our despair. Happen what may^ the 
Bepublic for ever ! A few days ago I was writing : " Let us 
wait.'' But Paris did not wait ; she acquired her liberty with- 
out striking a blow^ and I hope that^ thus secured, it will 
prove durable. Now we must expel the invader. 
I embrace you. Many tender kisses from all. 

G. Sand. 
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To Charles Duvernet, La Ckdtre. 

NoHANT, 10^^ SeptemJber^ 1870. 

Deab Friends, 

We are indeed unlncky I Once 70a came and we were 
at Brolet,* an ont-of-the-way place ! When yon called again, 
my children were ont and I was in bed suffering from fever. 
Are yon at La Ch&tre or at Condray ? If at the latter place^ 
it is qaite possible that we may visit yon^ and beg yon to show 
us hospitality for two or three days^ so as to avoid the black 
small-pox, which has broken oat close to us, and carried off my 
poor Silvia's f hasband ; her son has been taken ill to-day^ 
and the doctors cannot say^ as yet^ whether it is from the 
same disease. We are fearfal about our little ones ; for 
vaccination is no preventive of that dreadful form of the 
disease. Should the malady spread, Lina or myself will 
take a maid to accompany the two little girls, and beg shelter 
of those of our frie^^ds who may not fear a visitation. Send 
us a word whether our visit would inconvenience you, and if 
Yemeuil or your farms are free from the small-pox. There is 
no certainty of our coming to you; so only send us one word^ 
and do not inconvenience yourselves ; f or^ as a precautionary 
measure, I wrote to two or three friends in our neighbourhood. 
I do not trouble you with an account of the terrible events 
that we have just witnessed, and which menace us all. Danger 



* Village on the borders of the Departments of the Indre and the 
Greuse. 

t George Sand's maid at Nohant. 
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and suffering stare everybody in the face. The point is to 
meet the most urgent needs every day, and to have a political 
heart in keeping with emergencies. We embrace you. 

G. Sand. 

It has given ns great satisfaction to see Cyprien * in his 
true place. 



To M. Edmond Plauchut, Paris. 

NoHANT, Ihth Septemhert 1870. 

Always on the eve of seeing onr communications inter- 
ruptedi I must write to you once more and bless and embrace 
you. I have been ill during the last few dayB ; not through 
fear — I am not afraid — but through transitions from hot to cold 
temperature, which take place so suddenly. That is not much. 
I am happy to learn that you have at last found your nephew 
again. Let us hope that the brother may have had good luck. 
Let us have hope and courage. As for me, I can scarcely 
believe that the Prussians will not hesitate before really entering 
upon a war to the knife, I fail to see what advantage they 
are to derive from it, even though they may do us much harm. 
Will you, if required, settle a little business matter for me ? 
I am told that everybody must shelter some Mobile Guards. 



* M. Cyprien Girerd, then just appointed prefect of the Ni^yre 
Department. 
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If you likcj you may get yoar nephew billeted on me ; but, as 
that obligation may be escaped by payment^ please to see that 
Bontet pays the charge on my behalf for any other bat yonr 
nephew. If required^ please to tell Martine * to see to it. 

As for preserving one's little nest from invasion, fire^ and 
pillage, no one can do so ; if things came to that, I shonld 
little mind my own losses. Here we are threatened with the 
visit of gangs of rowdies and roving vagabonds, more to be 
dreaded than the German soldiers. We have a new prefect, 
who does not seem to feel at all concerned about the organisa- 
tion and armament of the Sedentary National Guards. We 
certainly do not prize our personal interests more than is 
reasonable, but it is only right that we shonld save our crops 
and cattle for France, and thus expect them to be protected 
against returned convicts. 

Solangef arrived a few days since, with alarmist pro- 
gramme number one. We are endeavouring to quiet her 
apprehension. We embrace you tenderly, my brave boy. 

Geoschs Sand. 



* A trasted servant of George Sand. 

t Madame. Cl^singer, daughter of Geoi^e Sand. 
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To M. AndrA BouTETy Palaiseau. 

NoHANT, 15^ S^temher, 1870. 

DiAB Fbiekd, 

We are on the point— Lina or myself — of removing the 
cliildren to another part of Berry, to escape the small-pox, 
which seems to be spreading seriously in the houses closely 
surrounding us here. 

As you see, we are experiencing all sorts of troubles 
together ! 

While the transmission of letters is still safe^ I must tell 
you to remit a sum of 1^000 francs on my behalf to the 
Government, out of my next month's income, to be applied 
to the relief of the wounded or to the expenses of the defence; 
the Government will be the best judge. 

Yours cordially, 

G. Sand. 

Maurice contributes one-half of the 1,000 francs ; we must 
retrench for the sake of Paris first, and for our own people 
afterwards, if misfortune should require it. 



To Madame Edmond Adam, Paris. 

NoHANT, Ibth September, 1870. 

Will you receive this ? I hardly know. So you have 
been to kiss your daughter ; as for us, we are anxious about 
our children. The epidemic of black small-pox which has 
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broken out here adds personal anxiety to all the cares which 
grieve our hearts. Lina or myself, with the two girls, will 
perhaps take refuge to-morrow in another part of Berry, 
One of ns must remain with Maurice, whose time will be taken 
up with the organisation of the National Ghiards. You are nobly 
afEected by a peril that is definite and near. We feel sad, but, 
though in dreadful suspense, are not disheartened. Every 
day brings its anguish and its fears. We will endeavour to 
be always alert, and ready for any emergency. We embrace 
you affectionately. 



To M. Jules Boucoiran, Ntmes. 

BoussAC, 3ri October, 1870. 
DxAB Fbiend, 

We have been compelled to quit Nohant, which is 
infected by an epidemic of puerperal small-pox. As you see, 
we are at Boussac, at a friend's house. But the plague shows 
no sign of abating at Nohant, and the cold season is drawing 
near ; I am ailing, and we are thinking of spending the winter 
in a more genial climate, for in all our neighbourhood there is 
not a decent dwelling to let. Let us know if your district is 
free from small-pox or any other serious epidemic, and, if so, 
in a few days we will take the road to Nimes. We would put 
up at the hotel, and then look about to settle either at Nimes 
itself^ at Montpellier, or elsewhere. You must give us in- 
formation and advice ; in these times, we do not flatter our- 
selves that we shall be able to meet with undisturbed rest 
and security anywhere in France; but since a dreadful 
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disease, added to many crael ordeals, compels us to a 
temporary exile, we mnst at least escape the ratUesi 
contagion for which there is no preyentiTCj and find a 
more gonial climate. The weather here is still very warm 
during the day^ bnt there is frost at night ; and the houses 
are not at all suited to the impaired state of my health. 

Give me an early reply^ which please forward to the care 
of M. Manlmondj sub-prefect at Boussac. I suppose that you 
still communicate freely with Clermont, Brioude, etc. 

All my beloved ones embrace you. 

G. Sand. 

Do not forget to mention the address of the hotel where 
we ought to put up, and mind there be as few mosquitoes as 
possible. 



To Madame Simonnet^ La Chdtre. 

BoussACy ^^ Odoher^ 1870. 
DiAB Child, 

We have now resolved to spend the winter at La 
Ch&tre ; we had contemplated going south, but then Maurice 
would only have been able to accompany us on the journey 
and return home, and we do not wish to leave him. You 
must let us occupy the floor which you have let to Pestel. 
We will take it in his stead, and will furnish it. We will pay 
what Pestel still owes you for the remainder of the year, and 
whatever besides you might let it for to others. We shall 
manage with the three top rooms, and do our cooking together. 
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each paying the proper share ; liying thus, we shall not feel 

80 miserable as if we were apart, and Manrice ¥rill have 

the opportunity of performing civic duties if required to 

do so. 

I herewith enclose my letter for Pestel. Bead it and send 

it on to him with a request for his answer, which you will 

forward to' me with your own, for it must be understood 

that all this arrangement is subject to your approval. 

I embrace you lovingly. 

Your Aunt. 



To M, Gust AVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

La ChIt&e, Wih October, 1870. 

We are still in this world at La Ch&tre. Nohant is 
being decimated by a dreadful outbreak of small-pox. We 
were obliged to take our daughters with us into the Creuse * 
to some friends who came to fetch us, and we spent three 
weeks there, vainly endeavouring to discover a habitation 
decent enough to shelter our family for three months. We 
were invited to go to the South by some people who offered 
us hospitality; but on second thoughts we decided not to 
leave our own district, where we may any day be called upon 
to render some useful help, although the requirements are so 
great that we hardly know how to set about it. 

We have therefore gone to those of our friends who are 
nearest our forsaken home, and we are now waiting to see what 



* The name of a Department. 
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turn events will take. It would indeed be useless to prodaim 
all the hostility displayed by our provinces against the 
Bepublia Illusions are no longer possible; we are risking 
the whole for the whole, and the end of all this may 
possibly be Orleaniaviu Yet we are being so hurriedly 
dragged into unforeseen events, that previsions seem to me 
puerile; the main object in view must be to avoid the nearest 
disaster. 

Let us not say, let us not believe that such avoidance is 
impossible. Let us not give up our hopes in France. She is 
paying the penalty of her folly, but, happen what may, she 
will again recover. We ourselves may be carried away ¥rith 
the torrent. Bat whether we die from inflammation of the 
chest or from a bullet, in either case it is but death. Let us 
not die, then, cursing our race I 

We ever love and embrace you. 



To M. Jules Boucoiran, Ntrnes. 

La Chatbe, \2th Odoler^ 1870. 

DiAS AND KIND FbHEND, 

After a short stay in the Creuse, we have come back to 
La ChAtre for a few days. We are living with the Duvemets. 
Maurice thought it incumbent upon him not to leave our part 
of the country without knowing whether he might not be 
useful to the defence. We are still disorganised, even as 
regards voting arrangements, the date of which has been 
indefinitely postponed. We must wait to see what will be the 
issue of all this. We have therefore deferred our contem- 
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plated joameyj still with the hope that when the crisis is 
over we may be able to come to your part of the country, 
Montpellier most likely, there to spend the winter. 

Thanks for your kind information. 

We cordially embrace yon. 



To M. Charles Poncy, Toulon. 

La ChItbe, \2th October, 1870. 

Accept our thanks, dear child. For the present we decline. 
We have returned from the Crense in order to enable Maurice 
to give his vote^ but no voting is going on. He has there- 
fore placed himself at the disposal of his fellow*citizens. Had 
he accompanied us all the way to the Souths he must have left 
us there to return here alone; we therefore preferred an 
arrangement by which we could all be together. 

The small-pox is still raging at Nohant. Here we are 
enjoying a hospitality that is most agreeable, we being close 
to our own place. Should the fearful crisis through which we 
are passing result in our securing a period of relative calm, 
we shall spend the rest of the winter in the South, either in 
your part of the country or in the neighbourhood of Pan, In 
either case, I hope we shall have the pleasure of kissing you. 
We therefore do not say good-bye, but remain cordially yours. 
Though very sad at present, our hearts will ever remain 

devoted to you. 

G. Sand. 
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To M. Edmond Plauchut, Paris. 

Forwarded hy Pigeon PoeL 

Your letters and cards came safe to hand^ and afforded 
us great pleasure. Nohant being still infected, we are stayiog 
at Duvernet's, in La Ch&tre. We are all in pretty good heaUh, 
and quite hopeful. As our letters may miscarry, we do not 
say anything about the war; but we all kiss you and the 
Adam family affectionately. The little girls are doing well; 
but the very poor harvest this year threatens the country 
with distress, and it is hard to tell how we shall get over the 
winter. How anxious we are to see your dear faces again« 
and how happy we shall feel when receiving your letters or 
your cards. Let us have as many as possible. 



To M. Jules Boucoiran^ Nimes. 

NoHANT, \^ih November, 1870. 

Deab Fbiend. 

As for myself, I much regret not to be with you in 
your undisturbed South, away from the Prussians. Let people 
be Bed or White * they are nevertheless French, and we may 
succeed in bringing them to reason if we are only free from 
hatred and prejudice. But I can scarcely believe that we 
shall be spared the unwelcome visit of those Germans, blinded 

* That is, Extreme Bepublicans or Legitimists. 
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\sj snccess and deaf to all considerations of humanity. On 

the contrary^ it seems that^ unless tHe Army of the Loire 

\ shonld succeed in driving them back, they will march upon 

Issoudon, and, as the secret of operations is jealously kept, 

we know not what to expect from day to day. After having 

fled from our home, for fear of small-pox, we returned as 

soon as the scourge disappeared, ready for any eventuality. 

Manrioe, who is always ready to devote his energies to the 

Bervice of the country, is ever active; as for us, we are with 

the children, assuming a gaiety which is not in our hearts, in 

order not to sadden the dear little ones, and hoping we know 

not what. I must say, however, that we are in good health — 

that is the only good news worth telling when the heart is sad 

and the mind despondent — and that we love you as ever. 

Friendship grows with adversity. 

G. Sand. 



To His Highness Prince Jerome NapolAon. 

NoHANT, 2hth November^ 1870. 
Mt AUGUST FlEIEKD, 

I know not whether letters reach you ; I still write to 
the address which you gave me, for the newspapers represent 
that yon travel a good deal, and I cannot tell how far their state- 
ments are correct ; we live so blockaded in our central depart- 
ments, that we are scarcely acquainted with current events. 
We have not been back here long, where we run more or less 
risk of being invaded — no one can tell ? — and whence a virulent 
epidemic literally obliged us to flee and take refuge in the 
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Greuse, where we spent three weeks, and at La Ch&tre^ where 
we stayed a month. 

We were thinking of going to the Sonth; bat Manricewas 
unwilling to quit his department, which step might have been 
construed as a flight from the enemy. As for us, we could 
not make up our minds to leave Maurice, so that we are 
awaiting the unknown without useless bravado, as also without 
exaggerated fear. The only fact of which we are fully aware 
is, that now the armaments and the defence are being 
organised with as much energy and activity as possible after 
such disasters. Everybody is ready to march and make what- 
ever necessary sacrifices when called upon. Do not believe all 
that you may hear or read respecting the alleged disturbed 
state and disorganisation of France. The first impulse was 
bad, full of irritation, discouragement, and recklessness. But 
in the face of the enemy, all classes, laying aside party feel- 
ings, have united with a readiness which we scarcely dared to 
expect ; and now, should we fail to save our national integrity, 
we shall at least preserve our honour, and compel Europe 
to sympathise with us. 

Why do you say that you do not quite grasp the meaning 
of the letter published by me on the morrow of Sedan f I 
then said that we must wait. At the same time that my letter 
appeared the Bepublic was proclaimed, and the next day, 
surprised though overcome by that great event, I said : '^ Let 
us hope and trust ! '' 

Am I not Kepublican in principles from my very birth ? 
Is not the Republican form of Government an ideal to be 
realised some day throughout the world ? Questions of time 
and feasibility belong to the province of politics, and as 
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regards facts, I do not presume to judge them, I am not com- 
petent to do so; all I say is that the proclamation of the 
RepnbUc without bloodshed is a great progress in the history 
of ideas. It proves the strength of the idea, and when an 
idea rules over any great decision of the masses, we must 
follow the movements and refrain from saying : '^ This is too 
soon I '' I do not deceive myself as to the imminence of the 
straggles which await us after the war; I know they are 
unavoidable ; but what situation could be more tragical and 
more disastrous than the one into which we have been hurled 
by the Empire 7 

For twenty years we have been lulled by the idea of a 
Socialist Empire, which only proved a dream followed up by 
revolting and shameful deceptions ; I know not whether you 
were the dupe of such a dream. I do not think so. In spite 
of your moments of action, of hope, of generous resolution ; 
in spite of year eloquent speeches in favour of moral liberty, 
of wars for the protection of the oppressed, of all that was 
noble and trae ; ever baffled in your manly hopes, ever dis- 
avowed whenever deemed too sincere and too intelligent, you 
have suffered for twenty years, and to-day I consider you as 
being free. It seems to me you are still such as I knew you 
twenty years ago, indignant at the proscriptions, and fore- 
seeing misfortunes which unfortunately have been but too 
truly realised. A period of calin will yet come, when, wher- 
ever they may be spoken, your words will still be respectfully 
listened to. Being yourself no longer fettered, when your words, 
judged before the tribunal of history, will secure more consi- 
deration should you even be only a simple citizen, the part 
you will have to play will be more distinct, as well as grander. 
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I therefore do not consider the changes of situation 
brought about by the fall of empires as unfortunate for you; 
I know you to be above questions of position^ and as simple in 
your ways as a sage. Had there been any chance for the 
establishment of your dynasty, I should have liked to see 
you occupying the place of him who, as says Benan, through 
so many contradictions and intermittent displays of vnU, led 
us into a dreadful situation. The Republic, for which I 
scarcely hoped, believes it will have the power of rectifying 
all May God protect it. It is my principle and my &ith; 
will it be the means which Prance will adopt ? Yes, if with 
that form of Government we succeed in expelling the 
foreigner; no, if we fail. In the. still very narrow and limited 
intellect of the masses, justification or condemnation depends 
solely upon success. But now the Napoleonic dynasty must 
abandon all hope. Slighted interests will seldom forgive ; so 
much the better for you, my august friend 1 To do good 
still and serve truth although, is yet better than to reign 
because. 

There may probably be hatred, injustice, calumny against 
you; what matters that to-day? For yet a long time to 
come people will perhaps mistrust you, under the plea of your 
being a pretender ; if you do not aspire to the throne, what 
will it matter to you ? Truth will always triumph, and yonr 
disinterested attitude in the present contest of material inte- 
rests will reinstate you in the rank that you should hold in the 
annals of this troubled epoch. 

I will not speak of ourselves now. Nohant is dead, for- 
saken, and mute. Our youths, their relations and friends, are 
gone or going. Maurice is awaiting the organisation of the 
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department to place himself at the disposal of those who will 
represent the national defence. As for political employment, 
he never before wonld accept it, and is still decided to refuse 
any such offer. Nor do I wish to write on political items at a 
time when personal questions are everything. I felt it my 
duty to welcome the Bepublic, whatever its representatives, 
with the restriction of being free to discuss its acts, if it should 
appear necessary and nsef ul to do so. I also felt it incumbent 
on me to place at the disposal of the patriotic defence my 
scanty purse, a widow's contribution. Besides which, all I 
could and must do is to await, without vain fear or useless 
bravado, the miseries of war. 

That which I shall never forget is the kind and tender 
friendship which you granted me, and of which nothing can 
ever prevent my appreciating the value .or cherishing the 
remembrance. Maurice is always anxious about you, and 
remains unchanged at heart towards you. Our little girls are 
quite well, and Aurore often speaks of her godfather. Shall 
we ever see each other again, dear compere ? We shall 
arrange when the invasion has swept over or by us ; until 
then we must live from day to day. 

If you can dispose of a moment, write us a few lines ; we 
shall all be so happy to hear from you. 

G. Sand. 
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To THB Sajhs. 

NoHAiTT, lit Deeembetf 18701 

I mnBt write yon onoe more, dear friend^ while tlien 
are sidll a few days of calm. Who knows what is to become 
of UB to-morrow ? All is not lost All might yet be saved if 
the prodigious efforts made daring the last two months should 
result in a successful battle ; but we do not delnde oursdves 
as regards danger. If a defeat were sustained on the Loire^ it 
would mean Paris left to itself, and the whole of France in- 
vaded and looted. We are, however, still hopefuL The 
national spirit is thoroughly roused. 

Yesterday morning one of my grand-nephews^ whom yim 
saw at my house, started for the front with some other young- 
sters, whom you have also seen, and ail the mobilised troops 
of the department. They were full of resolution and entha- 
siasm. Maurice, whose age is riper, is not so optimistic, bnt 
he is also ready to march. As for myself, life has lost its 
attraction, and I drag on through my old age, resigned to 
everything and detached from all personal hope. 

I have read over and over again your letter, received this 
afternoon. We fully agree as regards faits accomplis, except- 
ing perhaps that I did not pay suf&cient attention to Gram- 
betta's speeches in July, and to the attitude of the Lefi 
respecting the war ; I mean to examine all this carefully, for 
although I have decided to observe silence regarding the past, 
conscience must be enlightened in order to be just in its 
appreciations. 
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As for the fatare^ facts are powerless against the principle. 
We ought to be or to become worthy of a Republic. Present 
eircnmstances are a harsh school for shaking o£E the frivolous 
Slid careless ways which the Empire fostered in us, and, if our 
misfortunes were to increase, you might possibly find us 
French folks quite different from what we used to be. At 
presenty we are not at all living under a Bepublic; we are 
aooepting a very harsh dictatorship, and, thanks to the 
IVossians, undergoing the regime oifact in all its rigour. As 
for me, I wonder whether dictatorship^-of whomsoever it 
may be— can lead us to a knowledge of liberty. 

Adversity will doubtless reform us ; we shall become less 
frivolous, less sceptical, less amiable, and probably also less 
selfish ; but shall we get enlightened by intelligent, solid, 
lasting Republican notions ? So long as, in oar crises, we 
have to follow the right or wrong direction of any one who 
may turn up, be he an emperor or a barrister, public opinion 
will be always ruled by the worship or the hatred of that 
leader. On the other hand, public assemblies are so slow and 
so fond of speech-making, always wasting precious time over 
insignificant matters. 

Believe that I am anxious to see at last some attempt at a 
regular Government. We must needs accept accomplished 
events, and patriotism must hush my scruples — I who, all my 
life, have thought so much of universal suffrage, however 
ignorant it may still be ; yet what you say is quite possible : 
the attempt may fail, and the Orleanist princes may be called 
in« It would then be the same vicious circle for another 
twenty years. 

What then should be thought of Prance ? We must have 

K 2 
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faith in universal progress^ which, in spite of nnfortanate 
events, of blonders committed, of fanlts inherent to the natare 
of nations, ever pursues its work and always leads us to jadgo 
and to act better. Nothing is ever irretrievably lost ; there 
is no one absolutely incorrigible. Wherever we may be and 
whatever our fate, let us, my friend, believe in humanity; for 
whoever doubts it doubts himself. That is why I will sfciD 
persist in my dream of the establishment of a society based 
upon equality, justice, and abnegation. Let the institutioDS 
be good, and our manners will modify themselves. 

Think of that in your retreat; you are not only a 
philosopher, you are a practical man. Invent a contrai social 
according to your own notions and in accordance with modern 
society, whose virtues and defects, rights and requirements, 
Rousseau &iled to understand. His ideal was not deficient 
either in grandeur or in logic; but, innovator though he 
seemed to be, he belonged too much to his own time — ^that ii» 
he was not enough of a critic, and took no account of the 
variations to which the human race is subjected. You have 
known many men of various ranks and dispositions; yon 
woald be most fitted to set forth in a few pages some most 
lucid views on the subject. In the present troubled times, 
no one in France is capable of such a task. Everybody is too 
disturbed, too dejected, or too impassioned. 

Do you intend staying in Switzerland ? If the situation 
were to brighten up a little, and thus give us the leisure 
of thinking of something else but of the dire misfortanes of 
our country, we might come and see you. We would put 
up at some neighbouring village, and have a little chat with 

you. 
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Bat I do not know when travelling will be possible, or 
irben tbe necessary money will be fortbeoming ; everything is 
pamlyBed 1 people live without receiving money and withont 
being called npon to give any : a very odd situation, possible 
irhen one lives in one's own department, in the midst of 
people by whom one is known, but which cannot go on for 
Bver, and is certainly not favourable to the paying ofE of the 
heavy taxes brought about by the war. If fate has decided 
that we must perish, the cause of our destruction will probably 
be absolute want of cash. 

Believe ever, dear and august friend, in the faithful and 
tender affection of us all. 

G. Saud. 

I have just perused all the July papers. I do not see 
Qiat Ghunbetta desired the war or applauded it. It is true 
that to-day he carries it on with vigour and with dreadful 
temerity, yet who knows but that, in such exceptional circum- 
stances, his very audacity may prove our salvation ? I do not 
know the man himself; I hear people say that he is capable of 
doing great things, and it is certain that he has done much 
already. 
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To M. Edmb Simonnbt, Nevers. 

NoHANT, 7<^ Becefmher^ 1870. 

We have just received year letter^ my boy. I see that 
as far as yon are concerned things are going on pretty smooihy 
and I feel quite sure that your new life will impart fresh 
strength to your body and mind. Let ns hope that sndi 
numerous sacrifices and so much great devotion wiU save m. 
If they do not secure an honourable peace, they wiU, at leaslji 
have had the result of redeeming the honour of ns all, ot 
mothers as well as children. Being exempted from serving, 
you have displayed much courage, and, despite the great 
sorrow we experienced at parting from you, we said, "He has 
done well ! '^ and we accepted a grief which will be profitable 
to you. 

Everybody here is in good health. It is, however, 
intensely cold. We freeze even by the fir^ida When 
thinking of you, poor fellows, we are distressed; we be- 
grudge ourselves the bread we eat and the wood we bum. 

I shall not fail to write to General Yergne as soon as 
you are settled somewhere. I am told that he is at Tonrs 
for the present. I should like to take your letter for yon 
to your mother. But the roads are so bad that the horses 
cannot even stand firmly on them. 

Aurore listened with much concern to the reading of 
your letter. She says we must send you many kisses from 
her. 

We love you tenderly. 

Your Aunt, 

G. Saitd. 
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To M. Adolphe CrAmirux^ Minister of Justice^ Bordeaux. 

NoHAiTT, IW1, December^ 1870. 

DSAB MjJTRB and FfilSND^ 

The requisitions for horses are being enforced too 
rigorously in some localities ; in our own district, for instance, 
where it will bring us famine or leave ns in the hands of 
the Prussians. In the arronddasement of La Ch&tre, people only 
till with oxen, and rear few horses ; nobody has more than 
are strictly necessary, particularly this year, when forage 
is BO scarce. Your decree applied to the letter by the officers 
cbargeid with the furnishing of cavaliy horses, etc., wiU lead 
to serious trouble, principally in those of our hamlets which 
are distant from towns. As for us, who only possess a couple 
of mares, and are quite isolated in the country, what can 
we do if invaded? I do not object to being released from 
the burden of life ; but can I leave my daughter-in-law and 
my two grandchildren to the insults and ill-treatment of the 
enemy ? We only possess a large cart and two poor beasts ; 
if obliged to give them up we shall be absolutely unable to 
replace them; as, even in ordinary times, that would be 
difficult. We depended upon that resource for saving our 
family in case of invasion ; for railways cannot be approached, 
and other public conveyances, being private undertakings, 
will cease running so soon as their horses are required by 
the military authorities. Hundreds of families are in the 
same predicament. Out of devotion for the country to which 
they give life itself, they have resolved not to move but at 
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ilie last extaremity, and Uien modest TehideB are their sole 
means of locomotion. To speak of lozniy and oarriages in 
tlie YaViie Noire* (Black Valley) is indeed a mock^l 
How then can onr burners save their goods from the enemy T 
How can medical aid be brought to onr sick f Have things 
come to such a pass that we should be so harshly treated T 
Such measures are likely to induce people to think so^ and 
are calculated to add discouragement to panic. 

Could not some exceptions be allowed in iaswoor of people 
who use horses only for private purposes f As for those who 
are in somewhat easy circumstanoesj could it not be so 
arranged that they should contribute a certain snm based 
upon the valuation of the animals f Should you not give 
special instructions in this respect to your subordinates^ they 
will be overzealous, or will refrain from informing you of the 
misfortunes which must necessarily result from the applicatum 
of the decree and of the disaffection which will follow. I 
cannot be suspected of cupidity or reaction. I simply point 
out the truth to you. 

My affection for and devotion to you. 

Gborgi Sahd. 

* The Valley of the Indre. 
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To Hjs Highness Prince Jerome NapolAon, Aigle, 

Switzerland. 

NoHANTy 30^^ Deeem&er, 1870. 
Mt DXAB Ain> AUQUST FsmfD, 

I wiah, in spite of all, to send you my greetings on 
New Year's Dayl Despite the many catastrophes, misfor- 
tnnesj and &talities which have made the year 1870 a fearfol 
date in history and in onr existences, I will hope still and 
believe that we shall be less nnfortanate in 1871. At all 
events, affection is always forming sincere wishes, the expres- 
sion of which does not^ however, prove their efficacy, but 
bears witness to the faithfol solicitude of those who utter 
them. 

You tell me that your having once more become a free 
citizen affords you personal consolation. I understand you ; 
I had foreseen that sach would be the case. We, in France, 
do not obtain that alleviation of our troubles, we live between 
foreign oppression and home dictature. The latter is inevit- 
able to-day, but the meeting of a Oonaiiiuanie^ when occasion 
offered, might have, to a certain extent, legalised that 
dictature and rendered it therefore less vigorous. 

Bat who knows what smch an assembly might have brought 
forth? Did the improvised representatives of the Republic 
firmly believe that it alone could save the country? They 
may have been mistaken in their judgment; people dislike to 
have any opinion imposed upon them, and would be stauncher 
in their patriotism if not compelled to be patriots. Yet I do 
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not think that they would have assumed such a task and such 
responsibility merely to satisfy their ambition ; that would be 
a poor idea indeed. They will be swept away by the first free 
expression of universal suffrage. On the morrow of Sedan 
they might have stood some chance; now, after all that 
has been endured, the multitude, swayed by its interests, 
will curse them, whatever be the issue of the war. The 
masses will always believe that the war could have beoi 
avoided, or, at least, better managed. Who can decide the 
point f 

Here, where we are, it is impossible to form any opinion, 
and a long and laborious inquiry will be necessary to allow of 
a truly historical judgment upon that series of marches and 
countermarches, upon those opportune or inopportune decisions, 
those useful or &tal measures. Every locality will have its 
history, every combat its particular record; in some points 
heroism has been displayed ; in others, mystery and confusion. 
Frenchmen are always brave, even those who are unacquainted 
with danger and leave the ranks ; when brought back to the 
fray, they take their revenge. To me, all does not seem to be 
lost. Paris is acting admirably, and Chanzy is performing 
wonders of perseverance and bravery. 

Let us hope that France will still save herself through her 
own vitality. As for the morrow, everything is wrapped up 
in mystery, and, as usual, the wisest conjectures will probably 
be baffled. The Legitimist party are coming on the Bcene^ and 
in the provinces aristocratic proclivities are still the fashion. 
Bed Republicans have nearly all returned to pure patriotism. 
The Moderates, those now in power, are far too catholic. God 
knows where we are drifting to. In the heart of France^ 
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abandoned to oorselyes without Paris houssoU,^ we cannot 
trust our own judgment^ since many facts escape us and others 
are but incorrectly reported. Write^ letting me know all that 
baspassed. 

Your opinions will be valuable^ for they will haye been 
gathered from high quarters. As for what is now taking 
place, you must still wait^ my friend^ and^ for the present, 
mistrust all information. It is a great battle, inyolving many 
small encounters; there are no means of witnessing eyery 
scene of this terrible, intricate, and at the same time splendid 
and miserable drama, the only issue of which must be grand ; 
otherwise the end of a world is impending. The triumph of 
Prussia means Europe in bondage. 

The news just receiyed is good; for the last few days the 
struggle has been sustained with real yigour. 

Dear friend, in our solitude we often think of you. We 
do not know how or when we shall see you again. So im- 
peded is eyery means of communication in France, that we all 
feel like prisoners here at home. There is doubtless much 
actiyity, much good work being done for the defence. Is it 
well conducted ? We know not. 

Tell me whether it might be possible to find, at moderate 
expense, a yery modest residence for our small family, close to 
the lake at Aigle, or in some of the sheltered yalleys leading 
to it. Please make inquiries. If our horizon should clear up 
a little, we should go somewhere to seek rest from all our 
troubles ; we are told that eyerybody who could afford to do 



* Literally, " Paris as a compass," signifying that Paris is the centre 
of French intellectual and political life. 
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so has fled to Switzerland. Is it so ? We shall be happy to 
see yon, if we have to leave France^ apon which we are quite 
resolyedj rather than become Frnssians or Jesuits. 

My daughter-in-law sends you her affectionate wishes^ and 
your god-daughter kisses you ; she is always good and lovelyj 
and does not forget you. 

Ever yours. 

Your old friend^ 

G. Saxd. 



To M. Charles Poncy^ Toulon. 

NoHANT, V?ih January, 1871. 

Maurice requests me to thank you for your poetry, 
which he finds charming; and I also thank you for that 
addressed to me^ and which is really very fine. I should like 
to be a poet^ for at the present moment prose is hardly worth 
writing. It is too argumentative, and always relapses into 
flat reality. I have thus no heart for anything^ but continue 
to live in grief and apprehension. 

Poor Paris I It was really one-half of my existence. 
There I enjoyed civilisation with my friends, who appreciated 
by criticising it. There the imagination revived in a life of 
individual liberty and amusing excitement^ not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. 

You do not know Paris. We must be of it^ must have 
lived there in a particular manner in order to be able to 
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understand the charm of intercourse with all classes of society. 
I do not care about making any long stay ; the climate did 
not at all agree with me^ and I cannot live apart from nature^ 
and deprived of contemplation. 

Bat of late years I have spent there weeks which nothing 
could replace. All my dear friends — heroic souls — are in the 
breach ! Shall I find them all again ? Will even one 
remain ? My small apartments^ so neat and smarts are in the 
midst of the shot and shell. Shall I ever re-enter them ? It 
matters little^ so long as my friends are spared^ and that 
honour is triumphant. 

Ah ! how much we are all suffering, and how long the 
days appear to us ! 

We tenderly embrace you all^ my dear children. May 
your verses prove true ! 



To M. Henry Harrisse, Paris. 

NoHANT, Swnday, 29ih January, 1871. 

Deab Fbund^ 

How delighted we were at receiving your elaborate 
and interesting letter^ which reassured us so completely 
respecting all whom we love ! We are, however, still uneasy 
about Marchal, who wrote to me on the 17th, on the eve of 
the sortie in which he was to take part. I am surprised also 
that neither you nor Plauchut have spoken to me of poor 
Martine (my servant), who lives at the top of my house in the 
Rue Gay-Lussac, and who may have been wounded. And, 
since your letter was written, so many things have happened. 



■ 
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We can hardly feel reassured oonoeming our friends^ far we 
wonder what may have happened to them the day after they 
have written to ns. We are happy to get a line from them^ 
and to read it a hundred times over^ and then grief and 
anxiety begin again. We do not sleep, we eat without zest, 
we suffer morally in the imagination all they suffer materially. 
How dear to us just now is Paris^ and how much we lore 
those who are giving that grand example to France. Poor 
France ! What fatality pursues our armies ! There is never- 
theless abundance of feeling and devotion ; but the soldiers' 
sufferings are extreme, and we very likely lack proper 
guidance. I cannot say ! Who can judge of facts which we 
do not see, and which are transmitted only with the greatest 
reserve? But I believe it juster and truer to charge the 
fault to the account of a few inefficient men than to that of a 
nation which is generous and brave, of which Paris is the head, 
and which defends itself with so much heroism. What will 
the end be ? It is impossible to foresee, and our souls are in a 
sort of anguish. . . . 

Ah ! Thank God, my dear friend, the sub-prefect of La 
Cb&tre has just brought me news of the armistice ! I do not 
know whether that means that we are going to have peace ; I 
know not what the future will be, what intestine struggles, 
what new disasters still threaten us ; but the bombardment is 
over, children are no longer killed in the streets, ruin and 
desolation are stayed ; we can pick up the wounded and look 
after the sick ! 

It is a respite from intolerable suffering. I breathe again; 
my children and I embrace one another weeping. Away with 
politics ! away with that ferocious heroism of the Bordeaux 
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party that would driye ns to despair, and that conceals its 
incapacity under a fanatical and hollow enthusiasm, which is 
devoid of feeling for others. What a different nature, what a 
different lieart is that of Jules Favre I I have been for three 
months in revolt ag^ainst the odious theory that France must 
1>e made a martyr in order to be awakened. Do not believe it. 
France is good^ valiant^ devoted^ and generous. But you^ at 
Paris^ have no idea how it is governed. How many things I 
shall have to tell you I Ah ! come then, come quickly if you 
can get away from Paris. Bring me my dear Plauchut, if he 
is able to leave, and my Lambert friends ; at least the mother 
and the child. I should think that women and children 
win not be detained. We feel wild with emotion and surprise. 
We feared the worst evils woald befall Paris . . • 

Shall I send you this letter via, London ? That is a long 
way round. I am waiting until to-morrow, to know whether 
letters will be allowed to pass during the armistice. I dare 
not hope it. 

Monday. — ^No news. The last number of the Moniteur^ 
Oambetta's organ^ does not contain yesterday's despatch. 
Perhaps it was not received at the time of publication. But it 
has prepared us^ for several days^ to condemn every attempt 
at conciliation. It is couched in spiteful terms^ and I fear 
there will be a serious disagreement between the Government 
at Paris and the Delegation, that is to say, between Jules 
Favre and (Jambetta. The latter's creatures have declared in 
every tone that the surrender of Paris does not bind France^ 
bnt^ as they have the indecency to say^ the war is only now 
seriously begun. It was for amusement therefore that^ 
during three months^ so many children were to perish of cold^ 
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privation^ hunger^ or want of clothing ; ill-organised camping, 
disease, the lack of eyerything, the cmel and stapid enrolment 
of the infirm, the negligence of the anthorities, the incapacity 
of the generals : all that was a mere experiment, a sheer 
sacrifice. For three months we haye been nnable to effect 
anything bat nseless expenditure of men and resources. 
People are indignant at reading, for the last two days, the 
decrees which the authorities deign to issue at the last 
moment, in order to repress abuses which the whole of Fiance 
had long been unanimous in denouncing with indignation, 
without the DictcUor doing anything but display his powers 
of frigid and blatant oratory ! Ah ! that wretched braggart 
has killed the Republic I He causes it to be hated and 
despised throughout France, belieye me — I who, while cursing 
the ambitious nonentities of my party, persist in belieying 
that the Bepublican form of Goyemment, even the mast 
levelling {egalUaire)^ is the only one that mankind can adopt 
with honour and adyantage. 

I know not whether our apprehensions will be realised. 
We fear the Fayre-Ghimbetta struggle. We are afraid that 
Fayre may not come to Bordeaux himself. He only has 
enough weight in France to preyent a disastrous secession 
which, ultimately, would be to the adyantage of the Legiti- 
mists or other enemies of the Republic ; for you are about to 
see the Grambetta party insulting Paris as it has insulted all 
who offered any obstacle to its ambition. That party is not in 
a majority. But it is in power ; it occupied itself throughout 
the siege in installing itself, displaying no other serious 
anxiety than to haye its own men; honest or not, it little 
cared. It crushes those who dare to haye an opinion. It 
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proceeds after the fashion of the Empire^ bat more bratally 
and scandaloasly. And France has sabmitted to that dic- 
tatore with heroic patience^ and will likewise be calumniated 
by that incapable and impudent party ; she who has given all ^ 
men and money, irresT^eciive of 'personal opinion, to defend the 
national honour. Up to the present nothing has succeeded^ 
everything has proved disastrous. Where then is the justi- 
fication of such dictature ? At the moment anything would 
be better than its continuance. 

Those are my sentiments. I ask for nothing better than 
to find that I am unjust in them and am deceiving myself. I 
can only judge by accomplished facts ; but by what are we to 
judge if not by the result, when we have been witnesses of all 
that it ought to bring ? I applauded with both hands at the 
beginning; every sacrifice was a pleasure to me; I had hope 
in Oambetta and faith in France. 

Dear France I she is grander than ever^ good above aU, 
patient, easy to govern, and^ let us render justice to our 
political opponents, they have nearly all done their duty. Let 
it not be said^ in order to save the glory of the Delegation, 
that it was impossible to do better and that the public spirit 
was bad. That would be an infamous falsehood, against which 
I should protest with all my might and all my soul, when the 
hour arrives for passing judgment without appeal to passion. 

Adieu, my friend. I send my letter via London. May you 
soon receive the thanks which my heart sends you. I fear to 
abuse the delicacy of our communications by sending you 
letters for our Paris friends, and perhaps we shall have 
facilities for writing by a more direct route. 

Yours in heart, for myself and mine, 

G. Sand. 

VOL. in. L 
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To THE Same. 

NoHANT, 2nd February^ 1871. 

I have written to you, dear friend, by the ronte that 
yoa indicated to me. Bat, if my letter takes as long in arriving 
as the first did, you will receive the present one before it. We 
are still under the effect of the dismay caused by the news of 
the surrender of Paris, brief particulars of which reached us 
two days ago, since when we have not heard anything farther. 
We did not think that the end was so near, but are quite sure 
that it could not have been delayed, for everybody who is 
wise and humane has confidence in Jules Favre. He is de- 
nounced by a certain portion of the public, who believe that 
wo wore in a position to carry on the war to the hitter end 
((i outrance). I cannot voiich for the truth of that. I have 
already told you as much, because, as things appear at present, 
there are as many reasons for believing it as for denying it, 
and because, in the remote part of the country where we live, 
we even scarcely know of accomplished and admitted facts. 
But you, an American, I can very well address from a social 
and historical point of view, leaving politics aside altogether. 
Should wo eventually prove victorious, this war to the death 
would destroy the future of Europe; and I feel that peace is 
liko the will of God, that we must learn to accept. If it 
diminishes our material force, it leaves us all our moral value. 
That is what a righteous soul might think, and what a tongue 
free from gall might say without fear. Peace is desirable for 
all. It is a duty, and anxieties as to the form of Government 
ought to come afterwards. 
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What will that form be? The majority are not Be* 
publicans; I do not any the more believe that they are 
Bonapartists. We should require American blood in our 
veins in order to understand that man ought to control and 
master himself without fanaticism or passion. But how can 
we calmly view such crises ? Ah ! my friend^ we have suffered 
much in the midst of the relative tranquillity in which we are 
still living. We have felt neither the want of money, which 
is nevertheless an actual calamity, nor the danger of poverty^ 
which is spreading, owing to the scarcity of crops, the lack of 
workmen, the cattle plague, interrupted trade, etc., etc., . . . 
and the ravages of the small-pox, which is raging everywhere ! 
We were so preoccupied, so heart-broken by the more intense 
sufferings of Paris, that we no longer thought of ourselves. 
We breathe freely in thinking that you are about to receive 
provisions, and that the bombshells are no longer falling 
around you. I would willingly have purchased this relief for 
others with my own life. We no longer cling to life ! But I 
am not of those who make light of sacrificing the lives of 
others. I am not a fanatical advocate of war. Let us hope 
the majority are of this way of thinking, and that we may 
obtain equitable conditions. 

What an excellent letter you have written me ! We are all 
very grateful for it and embrace you. 

Come and see us as soon as you can. 

G. Sand. 



L 2 
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To M. Edmond Adam^ Paris. 

NoHAmp, 2n<i Fehruary, 1871. 

I herewith enclose a letter received from Alice * this 
morning. Upon learning that letters must be sent open^ I 
struck out a few lines referring to matters of quite a private 
character. The latter are of no importancoj and do not relate 
to anything likely to cause anxiety to Jnliettcf I give her 
my word of honour for it. The infant is enjoying good health 
and pure air^ it is comfortably lodged and well cared for ; its 
poor mother must not feel uneasy about it^ but wait patiently 
the moment now at hand when she will again see it. 

How is our dear Juliette getting on ? Let me have a line 
from you soon^ dear friends I What a relief to think that 
you will not be famished, and that shells are no longer 
showered upon Paris I I confess that, whilst thinking of the 
dreadful situation you were in, I did not feel at all heroic, and 
was wishing for peace at any price. I feel no courage for 
witnessing the suffering either of those I love, or even of 
those I do not love. I desire peace for Grermany almost as 
much as for ourselves. We must, therefore^ elect deputies 
who do not wish either peace at any price or war at any 

price* 

There is a party in the provinces that wishes for the latter 



« Tho cbristian-name of the daughter of Madame Adam. 
t Tht ohristian-name of the wife of M. Edmond Adam. 
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solution ; I know not whether it be patriotic, bat it is inhnmaD, 
and the majority are opposed to it. Nothing of any import- 
ance is possible in face of the majority. Tell Joles Favre to 
come and look after as. He did his daty at Paris. He 
showed himself to be hamane^ after having proved himself to 
be a citizen. 

At Bordeaux^ a certain person takes the liberty of blaming 
him^ and accnsing him of culpable heedlessness. That certain 
person it is who has prevented as from recovering onrselves, 
by his clamsiness and his fits of deliriam. This schoolboy 
dictatorship has rained as. France was not disposed to accept 
it, and those who were so, beginning with myself, have been 
warned by his numberless faalts and his rough mode of 
action. 

Send us at once a wise and humane man ; do not excite 
France to that rage for fighting, the issue of which is the 
strangling of the civilisation of both races. Our honour is safe 
at present ; we have saffered everything, consented to every- 
thing, sabmitted to everything without complaining. Paris 
has deserved well of France and of humanity. Be assured 
that all in Europe who are honest and trae will accord us their 
esteem. Speak to Jules Favre. You know I did not mach 
like him : I was wrong. I consider his behaviour and his 
remarks admirable. He only can calm the mind of the people. 
Let him come, let him speak, let him persuade, let him cause 
the Republic to be respected as Paris has done ; let him not 
believe what will be told him by those who are satisfied 
with things as they are; they are toadies, and a had lot 
too. 

I am yours and Juliette's, heart and soul I Ah, how I 
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have Buffered for yoa and with yoa I aad how I love yon _i | 
I need not tell yoa that Maorioe and Lina cherish yoa th_^ae 
more becaaae of their having eofEered in witnessing i 

Or. SaxD. 



To Hts Highness Prince J&romb NapolAon, Prangim. 

NoHAHT, Mh Fe^jTvary, 1871. 
Yoa are light, that fellow * is a madman ; his last doings 
are a sort of prorocation to civil war. The Goyemment at 
Paris has respect for legality, and the ballot is about to decide 
the destiny of France. The result will be in favoar of peaces 
if the sacrifioes that we shall be asked to make are not im- 
possible ones, and I believe that they will not be so. The 
majority will feel that, however great the sacrificee, peace mnst 
be bought. 

I persist, my friend, in my Republican faith, and it requires 
to be strong, I assure yoa 1 nevw has reHgion of the heart 
and of the conscience been put to similar proof. Never did 
the priests of a religion (the metaphor is yours, and a jnst 
<me) more betray their god. What can you expect I In these 
dreadful crises the mind is disturbed, dementia ensaes. That 
ia in no way the fault of the radiant ideal which the storm- 
clouds constantly hide from ns. In theory, the Bepablic is 
the suQ. lu fact, at this moment, it is hail, darkness, and 
tempest. 

* Oambetta. 
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That it may be once more cmslied^ alas ! I can no longer 
^onbt, or it will prove to be an oppressive and clerical 
3tepnblic of a new kind. I no longer clearly see its destiny ; 
my sonl is too much cast down« I quite see that the Empire 
-etiU has its party ; bnt do not put your trust in it any more 
than I do in mine. It is no better^ no longer pure^ or more 
earnest. I do not think I am wrong in saying that it is a 
hundred times worse. It has not any mad fanatics like ours, 
bat it has more who are avaricious and ambitious. Amongst 
Us there is faith ; a crowd of Republicans have the notion of 
personal sacrifice and true devotion. Those naturally never 
feacb office^ or^ when perchance losing their way in so doings 
t^liey quickly retire. In the Imperialist party there are no 
^Ticli examples. They all wish to satisfy their own interests ; 
^on know that better than anybody. You have been in close 
^x>ntact with those servants of your cousin I You were 
iSndignanty desperate^ and enraged ; they detested you, they 
'paralysed your good intentions. They are the people who, 
"^th their numberless and measureless calumnies, prevented 
you from obtaining the position which your thorough straight- 
forwardness and rare intelligence deserved. 

Do not trust for support to those fellows. Do not commit 
the fault which many sincere and honest men are going 
to commit, by voting for them or for the clericals, out of 
hatred for the Bordeaux dictatorship. They are choosing, 
between two evils, that which appears to them the least. At 
heart they are Republicans, in spite of all. Within the limit 
of legality and the liberty of the franchise, all France is 
Bepublican without knowing it; but the realisation of its 
ideas and instincts is unceasingly combated by facts; it is 
thus that we are driven to subscribe to and do that which 
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is often not the expression of our thoaghts and wishes. That 
is precisely the point we have reached. 

I am^ yon may be assured^ constantly thinking of you ; in 
the midst of this tarmoil, my thoughts oyer revert to that 
neglected worth and shattered strength of which yon are 
possessed. 

In this I am not mistaken ; yon might — ^not save ns (at this 
moment nobody can), but — be vastly nsefol to ns. Bat^ 
alas ! what your personal worth might be able to effect^ year 
compromised position prevents you from doing. The fault of 
this lies with Sedan. The wound is too recent ; your grand 
name is really a terror. Its prestige has disappeared. If 
Napoleon UI. can no longer invoke it^ what is there left to 
him ? A long time will elapse before people will see clearly 
enough to separate your cause from his. His myrmidons 
reject you^ his enemies either do not understand yon or 
neglect you. 

But time marches onward^ and justice with it. Bear up 
with exile and poverty ; yon have had to endure a rank and a 
position which you cursed. If the unforeseen romance of 
events, and not the will of the people, should bring you back 
amongst us, I should be as much grieved to see you attempt to 
become our raler as I should feel pleased at again seeing you. 

I believe the Orleanists to be too prudent to assume power; 
it is not worth having ! It will perhaps remain a long time 
without a holder, because nobody wishes for it. Who knows 
whether, during those waverings of the ailing Bepublic of 
lo*day, the healthy and living Republic will not come forth f 
What I dream of, and what I particularly desire for your sake, 
\% h) hear your voice raised boldly in favour of true ideas. 

t shall then perhaps be no more ; one year like this makes 
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us ten years older; bat do act so that I may die blessing 

you, and perceiving on the horizon the dawn of your true 

destiny. Your mission is to defend that liberty of conscience 

'with which you were always imbued. Yours is the gift of 

speech which is not employed without effect ; it is a rare gift 

indeed ! God has not bestowed it upon you without purpose ; 

that gift will make you truly great if you reserve yourself for 

the future. I like yon better in your Swiss chalet than in the 

diplomatic eddy of London ; the latter is the manufactory of 

parties, and the role of a party man will never suit you. Such 

a part requires the softness of the cloud, whereas you are born 

with a strength like that of the storm. Should the Empress 

Eugenie bring you back as Regent, not being able to prevent 

her inconsistency, you would be obliged to override it, or to 

retire once more into private life. 

Pardon me for telling you all this ; I have always loved 
you as though you were my son, to whom I always speak 
without reserve. The said son is much touched by what you 
say of him, and I, who know him, know that he is worthy of 
it by the constant sincerity of his affection for you. I do not 
pretend that he is a genius, but he is a man who has the good 
sense to be content with being a man ; how rare are such men 
nowadays ! Every one wishes to be something in the person 
of others, as a consolation for being nothing in himself. 

Adieu; we embrace and love you. Your god-daughter 
asks when you are coming ! Alas I when ? 

Gbobgb Sand. 

Thanks for what you tell me about Switzerland. If you 
stay there we will come to see you. 
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To M. Henry Harrisse, Paris. 

NoHABTy 12^^ Febrwxry^ 1871. 

It is not that we are not Sepnblicana. We are aD 
Bepnblican, eren those who do not believe themselves to 
be so. The day that we proclaimed universal snfErage tlie 
Bepablic was founded amongst us. Since then there has not 
been an aristocrat, however prejudiced, who did not feel tint 
the meanest of peasants was his equal, and as for univanal 
suffrage, however bad its expression may have been, it has 
worked in the direction of individual liberty with absolate 
freedom and admirable harmony. Do not believe those wbo 
say that it is influenced, bought, coerced ; that is not trae. 
If such mean tricks have been played in some parts, they most 
be regarded as partially inevitable abuses. I wish you cooU 
see the independence, pride, and calm attitude of our agri- 
cultural classes, who act as one man for the furtherance oi 
their wishes, good or bad, and whether they be subjected to 
interference or excited or not. The instrument of liberty is 
therefore existing, and it progresses at railroad speed. What 
\n wanting is instruction, and, naturally, he who is devoid of 
it does not know that he ought to vote in favour of those who 
wiali to give it him. He nevertheless only votes for those who 
poasoss instruction. At first it was thought that he would 
ri)tum uneducated roughs. He took precious care not to do 
iiyt. The first step is now gained. By-and-by he will under- 
HUud that his mandatories must be not only capable but 
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^on only perceive parties. They are innumerable^ and 

^^ and all bad and infuriated. What heresies against 

'umoar and common sense do we not hear and read of ! The 

^^:^, psasants, that is the masses^ have no party. But the price of 

'^oad, of meat, of wine, of all we consume^ in fact, of every- 

™ng appertaining to material life— which theorists too often 

lose sight of, being unaware of the difference there is between 

ft thistle and an ear of com — such are the true interests of the 

peasantry. 

At the beginning I was like the rest ; I dreaded universal 

BoSnge. I should have liked some restriction put upon it — 

tbe obligation of being able to read. But, during the last 

^enty years, I noticed, on the one hand, that our young 

peasants have been quietly learning a little, and that that 

little, being readily and voluntarily learned, meant great im- 

pro^rement ; that, on the other hand, they have an ever 

progressive and remarkably keen perception of their rights. 

Universal suffrage constitutes the first step towards the 

^^pnblic, and, if it be taken away, nothing will remain. But 

*^^^t ig impossible ; it is too late to attempt it. Whosoever 

fty's violent hands on universal suffrage will bo annihilated. 

Just now the party (to which I nevertheless belong nomi- 

^**y, seeing that I am for ever a Bepublican) is split up into 

^ parties — Paris and Bordeaux. Whatever faults the Paris 



have committed, their last proclamation against Bordeaux 

my opinion very fine, very grand, very generous, and very 

The coup d'etat attempted at Bordeaux was stupid and 

^-^X^bla That attempt has been checked ; let us speak of it 

^ Xuore. You will see what a majority is arrayed against its 

^^"N^xnoters. 
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Bat they will keep up an agitation, recriminate, foment 
the passions of the masses, and provoke partial outbreaks. 
We must expect it the more since that handfal of ambitioas 
men has rallied many honest pe<^le who felt hurt in their 
patriotism. Will the reaction against the attempt to interfere 
with the freedom of the suffrage go too far ? Sacli is to be 
feared. And yet I do not abandon the hope of witnessing the 
development of a truly Republican opinion between the two 
extremes. It will perhaps only be a minority ; but, if it be in 
the right, it may carry everybody with it, and save the honour 
of France and, at the same time, the civilisation of Europe. My 
fits of despair are only periodical ; like all who suffer deeply, I 
have my moments of despondency. But, by reflection, I 
always discover that which is really possible, and, in France, 
whatever is great is always possible. 

How full of truths your letter is I Yes, we ought to be 
lialf Americans. But we cannot ; we shall remain French ; it 
is our duty to rid ourselves of all that is anti-French in us. 

Accept our cordial greetings and our thanks for your kind 
letters, that are so just and sensible. Do not be sparing of 
them, and come as soon as you can. Have you heard from 
Alexandre ? * We are without any news of him. 

G. Sahd. 

* Alexandre Dumas, jun. 
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To M. Bbrton^ Sen.y Paris. 

NoHANT, 21«< Fehruaryt 1871. 

I had a dream, my boy, to ask for an increase of sub- 
rfention, to make the Od6on the real second Th6&tre Fran9ais, to 
derive no personal profit from its representations, to compose 
azL excellent troupe, admirably paid, at the head of which would 
liave been you and your son ; to be even willing to lose money 
in mounting and sustaining, as long as required, certain pieces 
appreciated by the elite of the public, but which the masses 
do not eagerly patronise. By waiving all claims to personal 
profit, such worthy and generous attempts might become pos- 
sible, and successful plays would serve to cover expenses, in like 
manner as a large subvention is destined to compensate for 
any losses that might arise. I believe that were I to really 
make up my mind to it, I could secure the realisation of that 
dream. To do this, we should require a sub-manager, suitably 
remunerated, and we ought not to experience any difficulty in 
finding one. But I do not feel certain of being able to toill 
that great effort, in the present moment of moral and political 
uncertainty, and your own project comes upon me like a solu- 
tion which I would fain accept ; for I know that you will, as 
you say, make " a grand and noble theatre,^' as soon as you 
set about it. Without any subvention, that will be, I fear, a 
rather heavy task for you ; but I do not believe that the 
authorities will maintain the decree against the subventions. 
It seems to me impossible for the State not to possess privi- 
leged theatres, where art can be protected against speculation 
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and the decadence which is its natoral result. Unless we haT& 
a Bepublic of swine, our rulers will not &il in their duty 
towards art and artistes ; otherwise, we should have Bouffes 
Pariaiens* or Palais Boyalf pieces performed at every theatre. 

Supposing the latter to be the case^ you^ as director of the 
Od^on, would be a safeguard, and, if you are not afraid of 
the risks (which are enormous), I shall cordially place myself 
at your disposal As soon as the names of the members of tiie 
new Cabinet are known, you will tell me what I have to io, 
and, in case Chilly % should retire — ^is he still likely to do so f 
-—I will gladly act in accordance with your wishes and indica* 
tions ; you are quite right not to doubt of that. 

Mademoiselle La Quintinie is quite ready. The piece is in 
my desk, and, when matters are settled, you will coine with 
Pierre,§ in order that we may read it and judge it together. In 
the meantime, do not breathe a word to anybody. 

I kiss you both as tenderly as I love you. 

G. Sahix 



* A Paris theatre where opera bouffes and light comedies are 
exclusively performed. 

t A Paris theatre where light comedies ore ezclasively performed. 
X Then director of the Od6on Theatre. 
§ Son of M. Berton. 
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To Madame Edmond Adam, Golfe Jouan, 

NoHANT, 22nd T^ymarii^ 1871. 
My JnuETTEy 

Tou must not allow yourself to grow despondent ; yoa 
mnst not have any nervous attack^ but must master imagina- 
tion^ wliicli is the fatal cause of that disease. The sufferings 
of the heart and mind are quite enough, without adding to 
them an excitement that is dangerous to oneself and to others. 
Calm yourself, my child, I pray in the name of your daughter, 
who is not strong, and whom your grief would kill. She so 
wishes to see you again ! Do not let her witness crises which 
may become contagious. Her nature is not pythian; she 
oould not resist those exuberances of feeling which fascinate 
and tiy your soul. 

I have been terribly concerned respecting Adam.* Fortu- 
nately I received a telegram which quite allayed my anxiety ; 
for, after being told that his life was despaired of, I was in- 
formed that he had only met with a trifling accident. I wrote 
three letters to Plauchut, so that he might relieve your anxiety; 
vltliough, had you no other source of information but mine, 
on D^ast have felt awfully anxious, as my letters cannot have 
-aclxed you in time. The evil is quite sufficient as it is, since 
' ^fi still ailing ; but he will soon get over it, and that in 
*^If is lucky enough. 

** M. Edmond Adam, who had met with a railway accident. 
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This is not the moment to allow yourself to break down. 
Adam stands in need of all year strength. Life is actually so 
}\Aavy for men, that it is the duty of women to avoid adding to 
their fears and grief. Busy yourself with your own cure by 
resting and fetching your Alice * back to you. I hope that 
Adam did not start for Bordeaux after learning that, during a 
week or ten days, there will be nothing to do there. He is 
not one of those who would promote civil war in order to pre- 
serve a position. He will let those who are misled ruin them- 
selves, after haying rained France. Far more accarsed than 
the Prussians are those men who exhausted her^ and proved 
themselves incapable of taming to account her blood and 
treasure, so lavishly given by Frenchmen of all parties 1 

As for my poor Louis Blanc, the elect of Paris, behold him 
lost in the clouds, astride of an enormoua sophism ! • • . Come^ 
the crisis has been tremendous ! it has excited and urged the 
strongest and noblest minds in the wrong direction. 

The heavy paw of Jacques Bonhomme f must prevent our 
throttling one another; the idea must be restrained some- 
times, and coarse common sense must dissuade us from suicide. 
Let us have patience enough to submit to the law of simple- 
minded people, seeing that our enthusiasm and our feverish 
intellect have not hit upon a solution of our difficulties ! We 
shall recover, and sooner than some think. 

Let us hear from you, my child, and promise me that yoa 
will be strong ; that is greater than being heroic. We kiss 
you tenderly. I long to hear that Alice is once more with 
you. G. Sand. 



* Madame Edmond Adam's daughter. 

t The personification of the French people. 
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To M. Edmond Plauchut, Paris. 

NoHAKT, ^th Ma/rch^ 1871. 

Thank goodness, the newspapers say that no fresh mis- 
fortune has happened to Paris, in spite of the banef ol excite- 
ment of some people and the too legitimate grief of others. 
•^ow the Prussians are gone, and the general impression in 
^^o provinces is that they made a complete fiasco^ and that 
^Jice more the sound and Tceen wit of Paris has prevailed. You, 
^ho are on the spot and closely watching the details of events, 
^^ perhaps not quite satisfied ; but we, who see the enaeftnhlet 
®^ once more proud of you. No, my boy, France is not lost, 
*^d Paris is still the soul of the world. She has her days of 
®^^it©ment, of delirium, and of despondency ; can it be other- 
^^ after such events, such weird dramas, such fears, such 
^Ite, and such miseries as those which she bore so con- 
^firoously ? Just now, ideologues, devoid of true knowledge 
^^ principles, are making a great deal of noise. It is a gpreat 
^'^^f ^rtune for the ideologists, who understand the present 
the future, to be saddled with such a war. But light will 
Let us be patient 1 we must still pass through hours of 
^er and crisis, but shall come to an understanding on the 
^■^Xits over which such can be arrived at. France is wiser 
more patriotic than you think ; you will gradually learn 
The form of the future Government will be very 
^Hpnblican, and may Heaven grant that it preserve the name 
^ Republic ; that is the only form of Government likely to 
^Xioup our political misfortune. 

Ton must be tired out, my poor boy. How anxious we 
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are to aee yon ! We kiss yoa with all our hearts. When will 
yon come ? Yon most really rdiere yourself from all those 
einotioiiSy and retriere hope in calmer snrronndings. We all 
want to see yon ; after so much angoiah we may be permitted 
alitUejoy. 



To M. Gust AVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

KoHAST, 17/^ Marclkt 1871. 

We have all suffered morally more than at any otiier 
period of onr liveSj and shall always smart under that wound. 
It is a &ct that savage instincts tend to become predominant; 
but I fear fresh ones: selfish and cowardly instincts; the 
ignoble corruption of spurious patriots, of ultra-Bepublicans 
who shout for vengeance and hide themselves; a good pretaib 
ioT the bourgeois, who wish for a powerful reaction. I fear 
that we shall not even be vindictive ; so disgusted shall we be 
at those expressions of bombast, a mere cover for poltroonerjj 
which will impel us to live from hand to mouth as under tlie 
Sestauration^ submitting to everything, and only wishing for 
rest. 

The people will awake from their slumber by-and-by. I 
shall then be no more, and as for you, you ¥rill be an old 
man 1 To go and live quietly under a more peaceable clime 1 
Where ? What country can be undisturbed in this straggle 
of barbarism against civilisation, a struggle which is on the 
point of becoming universal 7 Is not the sun itself a mythT 
It eiiiher disappears or scorches us, and it is thus with every- 
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thing in this anhappj world. Let us nevertheless love the 

^world, and grow accastomed to snffer in it. 

I wrote my impressions and reflections from day to day 

dnring the crisis. The Bevae des Bevx Mondes publishes my 
diary. If yon read it^ yon will see that life has been 
Iiarrowed even in those parfcs where the plagae of war did not 
penetrate. 

You will also perceive that^ though naturally credulous, I 
did not believe the humbug of parties. But (I do not know 
whether you share my opinion) I think that a full and un- 
limited liberty would save us from all those disasters, and 
once more set us on the path of possible progress. By them- 
selves, the excesses of liberty do not frighten me ; but those 
whom they frighten are always inclined to favour the excesses 
of power. At present, M. Thiers seems to understand the 
position; but will he be able and willing to preserve the 
principle by which he has become the arbiter of the great 
problem ? 

Happen what may, let us love each other, and do not 
leave me in ignorance of anything that relates to you. My 
heart is full, and a remembrance from you relieves it a little 
from its constant anxiety ; I fear that those nasty hordes have 
looted Croisset; for, in spite of the peace, they continue to 
render themselves hateful and loathsome everywhere. Oh! 
would that I possessed five milliards, so as to get rid of them ! 
I ahould not ask to see them again. 

Come to us; we are enjoying perfect calm, which mate- 
rially has been quite undisturbed throughout the crisis. We 
are endeavouring to resume our labours, we try to resign our- 
eelves; what better could we do? You are beloved here, 

X 2 
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where we still live by loving one another ; we still have tba 
Lamberts with ns^ and intend to keep them as long as pos- 
sible. All onr boys have returned safe from the war. 7o8 
could live here in peace and work quietly; for work we mos^ 
whether disposed or not ! The weather promises to be loveljr. 
Paris will cool down in the meantime. Yon are seeking ftnri 
quiet spot. It is here^ within your reachj and in the midst of 
hearts which are yours I 

I kiss you a thousand times for myself and for all ID7 
coney. The little girls are superb. 



To His Highness Prince JArome Napoleon, Prangvis* 

NOHANT, 17^^ liartih, 1871. 

Your letter came to hand only twelve days after date. 
Those from Paris take four and five days to reach us. Tk 
postal service was better managed by the Prussians than it i^ 
now. I still prefer writing to you via, Nyon, seeing that 0^ 
letters by that route always reached you. 

Yes^ my august friend^ the return to the narrow ideas of 
Orleanism is quite possible, although M. Thiers seems decided 
to fight against their excess. Besides, will he be able to do 
so ? The majority that we elected in order to rid oursdves of 
the dictatorship of an insensate and impotent party, is reac- 
tionary and stupid ; I am not at all preparing to rejoice ova 
the result of the elections. Ten years will elapse before a 
new partyi tired of all alike, can be formed to safeguard 
liberty in spite of all ; and, in the meantime, it may indeed be 
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ggled with or driven into anarchy. All that may happen is, 
agree, ireoAful and distressing, bat hope is tenacious in my 
oor wonnded and broken heart 

I float at random on the surf, always seeking for the 
hmdi because I know that it exists, and that every waif 
nttt eventually be washed ashore. Truth and good are 
not falsehoods ; it would be sufficient for us to feel them alive 
iritliin us, to be certain of their existing in the conscience of 
naokiiid. Who will give us those boons which seem to 
Uong to the province of ideal, and which are so deeply 
needed that they must indeed some day enter the province of 
leality? 

Ah well I I do not believe that, alone, one man can give 
ftem to us, except at a certain moment when he finds himself 
2Q liarmony with the will of the masses. Every institution 
^ will grrant a life authority seems to me to be doomed to 

ffliiaoiy and impossible duration. For the nonce, M. Thiers 

• 

^ acting under the impulse of the masses, and possesses the 
power of bestowing upon us truth and good. That power 
and that impulse may no longer be his three months hence ; 
*B for the Orleans princes, should they snatch at royalty, they 
^ not last three years. 

But what schemes, what visions can we form respecting 
Bach confused facts ? We are all truly more or less mad now 
in France. Our disasters and efforts have outstepped the 
imits of the possible. 

There have been great deeds, there have also been petty 
ind miserable ones ; my only consolation is to have seen and 
elt that France is better, wiser, and more devoted than the 
oen who took upon themselves to lead and to judge her. 
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It is impossible that so tio&fe and gooi a nation shotll 
not recover. 

I was happy to notice that yon plainly retorted to the Kei 
circulated concerning yon. Preserve yonr soul calm amidrt 
those storms ; it will resume its true place in the days whea 
onr wounds are healed. You ask when we contemplate 
coming to visit yon in Switzerland? We were in hopes nntQ 
now of being able to go and breathe outside of France donng 
the fine season^ but people who owe money do not pay; onr 
crops are frozen^ and, as a matter of coursOj our pockets are 
empty. We, Maurice and I, are therefore condemned to the 
labours of the soil and of the study : I must write; he must 
plough. We shall get over it ; but, in order to do so, must 
deprive ourselves of our wished-for rest and of the happiness 
that seeing you would afford us. Write to us, dear kind 
friend, when having nothing better to do ; you will thus give 
much pleasure to people who are still tenderly fond of you. 

6. SA2n). 

To M. Edmond Plauchut, Paris. 

NoHANT, 2Wi, Ma/rck, 187L 

How sad and anxious we are! If yon could only 
oppose a firm and stem resistance without bloodshed 1 That 
party of &natics, if sincere, is insane and rushing into the 
abyss with a light heart. 

The Republic will be wrecked with it. The law-abiding 
part of Paris has been wrong in its calculations. 

Out of spite at a reaction, the parties to which were not 
closely united, and therefore not very much to be dreaded. 
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I **^nished into extremes. They acted like a tenant who, 

border to play a trick on his landlord^ allows the honse and 

hnself to be burned. I had foreseen all this ! But it is a 

^ md satisfaction to haye foreseen aright when it is a disaster 

ttat justifies onr prevision. What a reaction we shall now 

Wei 

Paris is noble and heroic^ but it is mad. It reckons 
ifithont the provinces^ which outnumber it^ and are mostly 
and thickly reactionary. You write: ''Be sure to tell the 
provinces that we hate the Government." 

How unacquainted you are with the spirit of the provinces ! 
They are already making an immense sacrifice in accepting 
Thiers^ Favre^ Picard^ Jules Simon^ etc.^ all of whom are 
Teally too advanced for them. They will tolerate a Repub- 
lican form of Government only with those men as rulers. 
M. Thiers has fully understood it, he who wants a bourgeois 
Bepublic, and who, alas ! does not make a mistake by 
believing that that is the only possible one. Know^ theu, 
yourselves that advanced Bepublicans are in the proportion 
of 1 per 100 of the population of the whole country, and that, 
to save the Bepublic^ you will have to display much patience, 
and to endeavour to control fanatics. 

See, you are outstepped by a party still blinder than 
yourselves, and which believes that it rules at least Paris ! 

Poor fellows ! they will indulge in excesses, perhaps in 
crimes ; but what a revenge will crush them. For God's sake ! 
be firm and patient ; try to briug that benighted party to wiser 
and more moderate views. 

In the provinces, the belief exists that it has been bought 
by Prussia; that is the only glory it will reap from its 
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viotories in the streets. It gives eyery possible pretext ^^^ 
a reaction. And the Prussians ! they will perhaps step in a&u 
put an end to the straggle. What a shame after so mnci 
glory ! Dear boy, we are in mortal anxiety respecting 70u^ 
self and all our friends. Write to ns^ if bat a line, every day. 
We learn the course of events through the newspapers; do 
not fatigue yourself by relating it. Speak only of yoorseli 
How glad I am to hear that your brother has come back| and 
is ofE again. I hope that^ after this crisis, yon will at lart 
come to us. 

We all kiss yon tenderly. 



To M. AsDRi, BouTETi Paris. 

NoHAiTTi 26e^ IfofY^ 1871. 
Deab Fbibnd, 

The Versailles Journal Offictel^ informs us to-day 
that Flourens has been killed^ and his corpse taken to Ver- 
sailles ; that M. Assi f is deposed by his own people for 
having condemned the expedition to Versailles. Now is the 
reign of the most infuriated members at the Hdtel de Ville. 
The rout is complete ; those among the National Guards of 
the party who were able to reach Paris say that they have 
been betrayed^ delivered into the hands of their enemies ; that 
they had been made to believe that the Mont Val^rien 
fortress was theirs, whereas they were really mowed down 



* The Government organ in France, 
t A member of the Commune. 
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uy l{ont Yal^rien ; that, for want of ammanition, the famous 

P^Oes of seyen * were of no ayail to them. Some among them 

>^g back their oflBioers as prisoners, nnder the plea that they 

^▼e betrayed them. In all this^ and by making allowance 

&r the exaggerations of the reaction^ seeing that the Officiel f 

gTFes extracts from the varioos newspapers^ that the circulars 

of H. Thiers are most affirmative, and that the quotations 

from the Commanist press are full of significance, we may 

condade with certainty that the party of the Commane is 

rapidly breaking ap, and is incapable of prevailing by force, 

even in the interior of Paris, supposing that it should 

energetically defend itself there. Let us hope that it will 

not dare to wish to do so, and that the whole thing will end 

in a compromise. 

It was easy to foresee what has happened. The Repub- 
lican party is too much divided; the reaction being more 
united, will always prevail. Through the dignity and the 
firmness of Progressist opinions, we might have compelled it 
morally to grsnt us liberty. We needed a policy of patience, 
having consideration for the susceptibilities of our adversaries. 
Thiers was right. The reality of facts, the necessity of com- 
mon sense were speaking through his lips. It would have 
been time to protest when a pretender was offered to us. 
But such a policy would not have met the views of the mad 
ambition and unbridled vanity of certain ringleaders. The 
people, who are always the dupes of the passions of others, 
and are moreover much demoralised by the morals of the 



* Pieces of artillery measuring seven centimetres at the breech, 
t Tbid Jowmal QfficieL 
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Empire^ will have to pay for whateyer &iilts and crimes are 
committed. 

The Offieiel says that^ in the midst of those tumults^ the 
Assembly is preparing a bill that is likely to prove most 
conciliatory^ and gives the tenor of it ; it is not an ideal biO, 
but perhaps the possible one. Has Thiers succeeded in im- 
parting confidence to that Assembly^ and in rendering it less 
reactionary? Its decisions will depend upon the fate of Paris, 
which well-to-do people of all opinions are leaving in a body. 
Were the insurgents to come to terms^ the Assembly would 
accept a compromise. But, if there should be any resistance, 
barricades, or acts of incendiarism in Paris, the Prussians will 
put an end to the conflict, and a monarchy will be raised upon 
our ruins. 

Plauchut is here, with the Lamberts. He has given me 
the thousand francs. We are all pretty well, but what anxiety, 
what sadness ! 

I suppose you have at your mairie (town-hall), the despatches 
which Thiers forwards daily to the prefects, and which the 
mayors are required to post up, or otherwise bring to the 
knowledge of their fellow-townsmen. The papers that we 
receive from Versailles confirm those despatches. From Paris 
we no longer receive anything. The insurgents have been 
unable to organise a postal service; it is, besides, left to 
the whim of anybody. The communications are opened 
and closed at will; the Prussians maintain those with the 
east. 

A few days longer and the drama will be played ; let us 
hope that it will not lead to the overthrow of the BepubUc. 
The insurgents will say that the latter is done for, seeing that 
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they profess more aversion towards their moderate leaders than 

tofwards the Pmssians and the priests. As for the latter, they 

will never be satisfied, their cravings are insatiable. They are 

really devouring ns. Bat France resists them ; they have 

failed in every town. 

Let ns hear from you, dear friends ; we kiss yon all most 

affectionately. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Edmond PlauchuTj Paris. 

NoHANT, 2Qth March, 1871. 

Come to us, friend ; yon really mnst come now ! You 
have done what yon could do^ what yon ought to do. Paris 
is trying in vain to give satisfaction to the people : the latter 
are not sufficiently aware of what they can and ought to wish 
for; they will take advantage of the concessions you are 
making to them. Before long they will also outstep you^ as 
they now do the ComiteJ^ The Assembly, which you hate to 
excess, is less guilty than stupid. Being divided rather 
like Paris itself (although upon other questions), it would 
liave been rendered powerless and could not have strangled 
the Bepublic, had you backed M. Thiers against it with a 
little more energy. M. Thiers is not an ideal ruler; you ought 
not to have expected him to be so. You ought to have 
accepted him like a bridge thrown between Paris and France, 
between the Bepublic and the reaction ; for outside the gates of 

* The Comite Central^ the ruling body of the Commune. 
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Paris the rest of France is in the haiida of the reaction. That 
is what you will not acknowledge^ and what will indeed have 
to be acknowledged with or without a civil war. Bat withoat 
a civil war^ France could be converted: whereas, with U, 
it will still more retrograde, for fear of the f ntore and 
out of a stupid love of the past ; that will be the fault of the 
Oomite and of the Assembly, as also, in a slight degree, of the 
advanced members of our party, Louis Blanc and Company, 
who displayed too much violence at Bordeaux, and were 
too loud in their appeals to the people of Paris. They 
beUeved that they could control !Paris ; to-day they have to 
submit to it. In fact everybody is guilty. There are in 
history &.tal epochs like the present, when facts dominate the 
mind and brutalise it. In the midst of those disasters it is 
a providential blessing that the majority of the people, who, 
being excited, might have steeped Paris in blood and anni- 
hilated civilisation, were suflEiciently intelligent and humane 
to commit only isolated crimes. Urged on as they now are by 
imbeciles and criminals, they will soon, I hope, reject both. 

But anarchy will recommence, that seems to me inevitable ; 
and, were Paris even to give the world a noble instance of 
abnegation and fraternity, it will do all that is likely to scare 
and irritate the provinces, or allow it to be done. Whether 
from a straggle or from mistrust, there will be a secession, 
and the late events will precipitate it. 

Come to us, friend; leave Paris. You only hear one 
side. Passions must subside, and I should like the Parisians 
to resume intercourse with the provinces, not in order to 
convert themselves to the very wrong views and preju- 
diced doctrines of the provincials^ but to perceive what 
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obstacles they will have to contend with^ and how mnch 
patience and prudence will be required to OTercome them ! In 
Parisj yon are fatally plunged in a current that carries you 
adrift Paris makes republics, we know ; but it also ruins and 
destroys them. 

If, as I hope, you should come, try to bring the accounts of 
Aucante, with LSvy, as also those of Boutet; but if they are 
not ready, do not allow them to detain you a single hour 
longer in Paris. I can still wait, even for the money and the 
cigarettes. What we wish for is to see you out of that 
vertiginous and vniooncating political atmosphere, in which it 
is possible to perish without doing any good, however deyoted 
one may be. We kiss you tenderly. 

I yery seriously fear a return of the Prussians, despite 
their pretended patience and friendly promises to the Oomite. 

You might, as usual, be taken by surprise one of these fine 
mornings, and would then find what would be really the calm 
of the graye I 



To Madame Arnould-Plessy, Paris. 

NoHAKT, 28f^ I£arch^ 1871. 

DlAB GiBL, 

We were anxious about you, notwithstanding reassuring 
news and your brief letters. The knowledge that you were in the 
midst of the dangers of the invasion, of war — a dreadful thing 
when those who defend are sometimes as much to be feared as 
those who attack us— added to our grief in the midst of our 
general anguish. 
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Yoa are back in Paris, where another kind of danger 
pursues yon — ^that of ever renewed outbreaks ; but whidi at 
least do not, I hope^ threaten you personally. Write to us; 
do not leave us so long in ignorance of what concerns you. 

The family loss,* of which you have been informed^ had, 
morally speaking, been consummated for a long time. For 
the deceased there was no longer either intellect or the oon- 
aciousness of life. My children had pleaded in time to obtain 
the result which an amicable arrangement eventually secured 
to them : that is to say, to so arrange matters that the hooae- 
keeper should be interested in prolonging the life of the vale- 
tudinarian ; otherwise, there might have been great reason to 
pity him. 

We are all in good health ; our children are superb. That 
is all the happiness we can boast of at present. We all kiss 
you heartily. G. Sand. 



To M. Jules Boucoiran^ Editor of the ^ Courrier du Gardi* 

Ntmes. 

NOHAHT, 6t^ A'prH^ 1871. 
Mt Gtood Fbdend, 

I appreciate the kind remembrance of your dear and 
good young peopla I should have liked to keep them longer 
with us or to have seen them again. But in these strange, un- 
heard of, incomprehensible times, everything is like the leaves 
of trees blown about by the wind ! What will the issue be f It is 
hard to guess, the Republic is so much divided. Just now &natics 

* The death of Baron Dudevant, George Sand's husband. 
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are in the pangs of agony ; but more reasooable people also 
liave passions^ and will not be long before fighting amongst 
themselveB. Poor Franoe, mnst she retrograde at the same 
time that she is vanqnishedf War demoralises man. The 
people saw the Germans pilfering and thieving; they them- 
eelyeB became pilferers and thieves under a political pretext. 
What fine paiariotism I Let us hope that those who, in that 
respect^ follow suit with the Prussians, are but exceptions. 
Snt such exceptions are too numerous, and the attempts 
against liberty in Paris are too scandalous to exonerate 
honest and deceived people from their cruel responsibility. 
That is a cause of great grief for me^ who classically love the 
proletariate, and have always dreamed of its future. To what 
an absurd and pemidous past is it reverting f 

Ijet us love one another^ and, in spite of the Thracian wind 
that is blowing upon us, not become mad. 

My children kiss you, and we love you with all our hearts. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Alexandre Dumas^ Jun., Versailles. 



NoHANT, 22nd AprU^ 1871. 

MT DIAR BOT, 

I did not write any article on your father. The day I 
veoeived the news of his death I only penned the few lines I 
sent you. I was then engaged in writing a diary, literally 
from day to day, which appeared as three different articles in 
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the Eevue,* nnder the title of '' Diary of a Traveller Daring the 
Siege/' t Ifc is therefore useless for 70a to read that twaddle, 
the only merit of which is forecasting pretty well events which 
have since occurred. 

Your letter^ which shows such a sound judgment of your 
f ather^ and is in itself a masterpiece, is better than what I 
wrote to you. That letter, written as it was, ^ ettrrente eaiamoj' 
would, I think, be the best, most spontaneous, truest, and best 
summed up estimate of the great writer. If you wish, I will 
publish it when people again begin to read; that will not 
preclude your making a more elaborate study before or after, 
as you may deem best. 

I return your prints ; I had read your sister's letter, and 
had judged it aright; no one, as I know, has been duped. 
That which is going on in Paris does not in the least appear 
to me to be a social arid humanitarian symptom. I know not 
what deduction philosophers and economists will draw from it. 
As for me, I only see in it a fact coming under criticism as a 
fact ; the result of an excess of material civilisation, which 
threw its scum to the surface one day when the cauldron was 
left unattended. Democracy stands neither higher nor lower 
after having passed through that fit of vomiting. It is an 
ugly moment in our life and in our history, and the sufferings 
of so many innocent people are truly saddening. These are 
the saturnalia of madness succeeding those of the Empire; 
yet, after this, adverse opinions will still confront one another, 
as though nothing had happened. 

* Beoue dea Deux Mondes* 

t Jowmal cPun Voyageur pendant le Si^e. 
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Wesre in good health here. Maurice is sowing all sorts of 
becomziig pretty well Tersed in that application of 
kaoiriedge. It is as amusing as anything else. The 
thank yoa for yoor kind remembrance. Ererybody 
WBoda lore and affectionate greeting. 

Yoor mamma who loTes you still more, 

G. S. 



To M. Gust AVE Flaubert, CroisseL 

NoHANT, ^dth Aprils 1871. 

No, indeed, I am not forgetting yon ! I am sad, very 
; that is to say that I am trying to dirert myself by 
watching the coming spring, working and chatting as though 
fi^^iwg had happened ; yet I haye neyer been alone an instant 
ainoe ^hat ngly occnrrence* withont giving way to bitter 
despair. I am making great efforts to bear up; I do not 
wish to become disheartened ; nor do I wish to disown the 
past and to dread the future ; but my will and my reason are 
atruggling against a profound impression which, at present, is 
ineradicable. 

That is why I did not wish to write to you before feeling 
better ; not because I am ashamed of having fits of despon- 
dency, but because I should not like to increase your sadness, 
which is already so profound, by adding to it the weight of my 
own. In my opinion, the ignoble experiment which Paris is 
now trying, or submitting to, does not prove anything against 



* The outbreak of the Commune. 

VOL. IIL 
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the laws of the eternal progression of men and things ; and, if 
my mind has acquired some good or bad principles, thej are 
neither shaken nor modified by the present events. I have 
long ago resigned myself to patience, as we must needs accept 
the weather as it is, the length of winter, old age, and fiulme 
nnder all its forms. But I believe that (sincere) party people 
ought to alter their formulas, or perhaps to realise the hollow- 
ness of all formulas d 'priori. 

That is not what saddens me. When one tree dies, we 
must plant two more. My grief proceeds from a sheer 
weakness of spirit, which I feel unable to overcome. I cannol 
remain indifferent to the suffering and even the ignominy of 
others ; I pity those who do evil ; whilst acknowledging thai 
they are not at all worthy of interest, their moral condition 
distresses me. We pity a little bird fallen from its nest; 
how can we help feeling compassion for a crowd of con- 
sciences that have fallen f We suffered less during the si^ 
by the Prussians. We loved Paris that was unfortunate in 
spite of itself, we pity it to-day all the more that we cannot 
love it any longer. Those who are incapable of love indulge 
themselves in hating it mortally. What can we say to this f 
We ought perhaps not to say anything ! The scorn of 
France is perhaps the necessary chastisement of the shameful 
cowardice with which the Parisians submitted to the insur- 
rection of those adventurers. Those latter ^u:e the successors 
of the adventurers of the Empire : other felons, but the same 
cowardice. 

But I did not wish to mention these things to you, yon 
are already enraged enough at them. We ought to forget 
them ; for, by thinking of them too much, we part too easily 
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onr own memfhersy and we allow ourselves to be ampufoied 
too much stoicism. 

Yon do not tell me how 70a found your charming nesi mi 
Croisset. It was occupied by the Prussians ; did they injnra^ 
defile, and rob it 7 Did you find your books and your niek- 
nacks again ? Did they respect your name, your study P If 
you can again work there, peace will be restored to your mind. 
As for me, I wait until mine is set at rest^ and I am aware 
that I must assist in my own cure by a certain faith thai has 
often been shaken, but the holding of which I still regard as a 
dnty. 

TgH me whether the tulip tree has been frozen this whiter 
and whether the peonies are fine. 

I often travel in spirit all the way to Croisset ; I picture to 
myself your garden and its surroundings. How loug a time 
it ia since I used to visit you there I We sometimes wonder 
whether we are not a hundred years old. 

My little ones only can bring me back the true notion of 
time; they are growing fast^ they are droll and affectionate; 
thanks to them and to the two beings who gave them to me, I 
feel I am still an inmate of this world; thanks also to yoo^ 
dear friend, whose heart is, I feel, ever good and vivacieuL 
How I long to see you again ! But we can no longer afford 
the expense of going to and fro. 

We all kiss and love you. 



N ^ 



1 
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To M. Berton, Sen., Saint-Avertm, vid Tours. 

NoHAKT, 17^ May, 187L - 

My poor children, what sad news you send us ! Isxn 
quite upset by it. I who was consoling myself for the mif* 
fortunes of other absent friends, by thinking that you were afc 
least safe and undisturbed ! Clerh and Porel,* who are bere 
with us, had told me that they had met you starting like 
themselves, and fleeing from the shameful alternative of civU 
war or social destruction. Other misfortunes awaited yon at 
home : the black small-pox, which last year compelled us also 
to flee from the risks of contagion and death, and from 
anxiety I As though national calamities were not sufficient 
these deplorable times are letting loose upon us plagues of all 
sorts. Thank God, your dear little ones passed safely through 
the danger, and all seems to be going on smoothly with you. 
As regards Paris, we are nearing the more or less tragical, or 
more or less burlesque, denouement. When considering what 
men are at the head of that insurrection, some odious, others 
stupid, we cannot sympathise with them in their misfortune. 
Besides, the doctrine of dictatorships is becoming less and less 
suited to us : it is time to put an end to this juggling away of 
our liberties, of our security, and of our dignity as citizens. 
We have been the prey of adventurers long enough. I hope 
that we shall at last feel the need of belonging to ourselves. 

* The names of two talented French actors. 
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Wliat sort of sitnation will be the outcome of this sickening 
fratricidal struggle f Shall we have another Directory? A 
natural reaction proceeding from a want of amusement, of 
excitement; and of f orgetf ulness ? Perhaps ! The French 
mind cannot long bear the strain of political emotions. But 
seeing that we have always failed in our endeavours to copy 
the past; we could not even display the style of Barras and 
his friends ; we should be stupid, and our incredibles * could 
not impose upon anybody. 

Let us, however, take courage. Let us struggle against 
death. There is still more vitality in us than in other 
nations^ and I hope that France will recover with a facility 
that will astound them yet. There will still be a few trying 
months to pass through, some years more or less disturbed^ and 
then will be witnessed the dawn of I know not what, that will 
carry us I know not where, but that where will surely be life. 
I speak as though I still had long years of life before me, and 
forget that I am very old. But no matter, I shall live in 
those who live after I am gone. As for you, you are young, 
father and son alike, and you will yet for a long time be 
instruments and material for the revival of civilisation. We 
now seem to be passing through some savage island, whither 
the storm has driven us. But, like Bobinson Crusoe, we 
shall see the savages devour one another, and our ship will 
float again, bearing us away in safety. 

Let me still hear from you, dear boy. Tell me that 
everything is going on better with you. I kiss you 



* Ineroyahles, an expression need to designate the French dandies 
during the time of tho Directory. 
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tenderly, as also your dear little ones. Oars are in good 
kealtli. We are at least enjoying that blessings the greBtesI 
cEmlL 

G. Said. 

P.S. — ^How is the Od6on getting on f Ohi lo aaf* 



To M. Alexandre Dumas^ Jun.^ Versailles. 

NoHAST, 23n2 3fay, 187L 

Heul Bot, 

It is a real masterpiece.f I am delighted to have Mt 
and thought like yourself on all points^ as though we had 
purposely displayed a communion of ideas. How deeply yoa 
go into things^ and how skilfully yon put facts where I had 
only displayed intentions! And what style you show too! 
well-formed and nervous ; vigorous^ lively, and impressive at 
file same time. 

There are four personages who cannot possibly withstand 
ihe blow dealt them in so masterly a way. I dislike the title, 
because it is not sufficiently suggestive of the subject. 

At first I thought it was some historical exhumation^ and I 
reoetve so many indigestible publications that, but for your 
letter, I should not have read your pamphlet. Yet^ had I 
coad but ten lines of it, I could not have been deceived. It is 
ao truly characteristic of yourself, but yourself in a phase 
in which admirable knowledge and lucidity are displayed. Do 

• WhoknowsP 

i- The Lettres de Junius, a political pamphlet by M. A Dumas, jnn. 
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70a recollect my haying told yon, after the appearance of 
JHiMme de Lys, that yon would surpass all your rivals ? 

As for me, I recollect it very well^ because the opinion then 

expressed was the result of a thoroughly complete and forcible 

^uviction. You appeared not to dream of it, you were so 

young. I was perhaps the means of revealing to you your 

^^^Wn worthy and that is one of the good things I have done in 

1&7 life. I did not then, I do not even now pretend to be 

apdte conversant with the science of scenic arrangements; 

wliat struck me was a tone of forcible reality in regard to 

dtnations and f eelings^ as to which others are too systematically 

conventional. Since then your progress has been marvdlous. 

You have yourself succeeded in discovering what you are 

capable of^ and in imposing your will upon the public. 

You will achieve much more yet. 

To-day these are serious matters. People will soon be 
resuming social gatherings. Are you aware that this pamphlet, 
which is 80 impartial and so entertaining, so patriotic and so 
true, would really prove useful for the creation of the opinion 
that must eventually prevail ? No one will know as well as 
yourself how to tell all factions what the future must be, if we 
would resuscitate ourselves. Besides^ this production has the 
merit of being an actuality^ a merit which it will always 
possess. It ought to be published with your name appended 
to it, for if your name be withheld you will deprive the work 
of its effect and its great authority. True, they are wrong, 
but yet people seldom read anonymous writings. If you do 
not attach your name to the pamphlet, I shall devote a few 
pages to it in the Revue des Deux Mondes; 1 shall then 
respect your incognito if you insist upon my doing so, but I 
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shall call the attention of the public to the work. If, on the 
contrary, yon decide in favoar of my snggestioii, yonr name 
alone will have more weight than all I could say. 

Young Porel, one of our temporary refugees, read it to us 
this evening without a break, and read it admirably too, I 
must confess. Maurice and Inna intend writing to you on the 
subject. Thoiyh protesting, they are delighted, and the little 
reader, a very intelligent boy, also wishes me to say how 
delighted he is. My friend Duvemet shares our delight^ and 
desires that you should know. 

I have now delivered my messages. 

As for me, I embrace you with all maternal blessings. 

GsoBGi Sand. 



To M. Oscar CAZAMAyou, ChateUerault. 

NoHAirr, 25<^ Ifoy, 1871. 

Yes, while I am writing to you all is over, and you will 
soon be able to go and transact your business in that foolish city» 
which has just paid so dearly for its contempt of the opinion 
of France ; an opinion rather too antiquated, I admit, but 
which that jine insurrection will only make more inveterate 
still. 

We do not know yet whether the fight has been very 
deadly for our poor soldiers. I have less pity for the others ; 
they brought it on themselves. 

I still trust that you will fulfil your promise to come and 
see us on your way ; it is so long since we embraced you, and 
such cruel events have happened meanwhile ! I wish to 
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yon again^ so do Maurice and Lina ; yoa will find onr 
daughters in excellent health and your god-danghter like- 
wise. A regular madcap she is too, and the drollest in the 
honse. 

Yoa do not make any mention of Georges.* I hope he is 
with yoa. Cordially kiss year mother and my good Herminie 

for me. 

Your Aant, 

6. Sand. 
To M. Charles Poncy, Toulon. 

KoHANT, 2hth May, 1871. 

Behold it vanqaished, that chimerical insurrection. I 
hope that the husband of Solange will return to her quite 
safe, or that she will be able to join him. Give me news 
about him as soon as your anxiety is dispelled. That will be 
Boon, I hope* We cannot help hoping for better days after 
the disturbed times through which we have just passed. The 
logic of events always permits of our expecting good when the 
cup of evil is exhausted. Is it not so now ? I fail to perceive 
what more painful ordeal France could be subjected to. She 
has had the worst of humiliations ; the ridiculous following 
the odious. That is grievous for those who love equality, and 
who believed in the noble instincts of the masses, and I was 
one of them. 

We are all well, and our part of the country continues to 
he the ideal of calm. 



* Georges L^cnyer, brother-in-law of Oscar Cazamajou, bad served 
in the mobilised National Guards. 
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Only we are threatened by a dronglit similar to that of 
last year. Our crops have been frozen, and if we hare no 
grass for oar cattle it will mean famine. PIcm JPargent 
n'est pas mortelle,* for those who have money ; but for those 
who have none ? 

Friendly greetings from us all, dear boy. Thanks for 
year kind remembrance npon the occasion of the masons' 
festival. I will deliver your message to Planchat, when he 
<^mes back to ns. He is now at Angonldme, at one of his 
brothers'. 

Cheer np poor Solange. Show coorage for yourself and 

faertoo. 

6. Saiid. 



To Madame Arnould-Plessy, Paris. 

NoHAiTT, ^ih May, 1871. 

Thanks for having written to me, my good girl ; I was 
in mortal anxiety. Is it really all over ? The measure is full, 
I hope. How those infamous wretches have assassinated the 
Bepublic ! Why did they wish to burn Paris and annihilate 
its population 7 That was furious and odious madness, and, 
if sQch a thing were possible, might have been sufEcient to 
destroy even the pity we owe to the vanquished. 

Is there any news about the hostages, the archbishop and 
the unfortunate priests 7 whom you are aware I do not love, 

* A French proverb, signifying that temporary pecuniary diffioolties 
) not fatal 
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Imt whose lives and liberty I wish to see respected* We are 
fnlly expecting to learn to-morrow of the atrocities of the last 
moment. The reprisals will also be cmeL Thns, with such 
hoorroni^ is mankind being civilised ! 

Yon, at any rate, are displaying courage and resignation 
m the midst of all this, and yon are not, thank God, per- 
flcoally injured. That is a consolation for us; but how 
oonstemated, indignant, and heart-broken we feel at so many 
oilier misfortunes, and such ignoble barbarity ! Write to me 
again, dear girl; let me know that you are not ill, and that 
yoa no longer fear anything. Your letter has done us a great 
deal of good; we thank you for it, and kiss you tenderly. 

O. S. 



To Madame Martine, Paris. 

NoHANT, 30e^ Ifa^, 1871. 

I received both your letters, dear Martine, and thank 
you very much for them. I was very anxious about you, on 
account of the fires in your neighbourhood and other calami- 
ties, which had been much exaggerated to us. Thank God, 
the Luxembourg palace,* the Od6on theatre, and the Pantheon 
have been spared, and, thanks to you too, my little furniture 
is safe. Let us hope that it is all over for the present, and 
that we shall never again witness such atrocious deeds. If 
you could, from time to time, give me news concemiug 
certain persons who remained in Paris, you would afford me 

* The palace in Paris where the sittings o! the Senate are held. 
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mncli pleasure; the Buloz', the Magnys, M. Arraalt^ the 

Bafins. I am in much fear respecting the latter ; the papen 

say that their house has been gutted* In short, let me haye 

particulars of those with whom you may chance to meet or 

upon whom yon may be enabled to call without risk as soon 

as the fighting is entirely over ; for, with the exception of <me 

from Madame Plauchut, yours are the only letters I ha?e 

received from Paris. Flauchut is in Spain ; we expect him 

back here soon, after which he will return to Paris* Should 

you be in urgent need of money let me know ; for I do not 

believe that either M. Boutet or Aucante is in Paris, and I will 

request Plauchut to remit some to you, seeing that he 0(m- 

templates being back there in a week's time or thereabout. 

My children thank you and send you affectionate regards, 

as I do myself. 

O. Sand. 



To M. Alexandre Dumas, Jun., Paris. 

NoHANT, StK June^ 187L 

My Son, 

I have received your long and noble letter ! You are 
right ; but I am not so strong as yourseli^ I am only a woman. 
My woman's heart bleeds whenever blood is shed, or when- 
over flames and smoke bum and stifle my fellow-creatures. I 
ponder over it all without personal discouragement, yet with 
a deep harrowing feeling. I notice that you have saved 
innocent persons, that you have been doing good. When we 
Hl^ occupied, our sufferings are less intense. We cannot do 
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anythmg here, and we cannot spare any money to travel about. 
No human wisdom can preserve us from disasters, frost-bitten 
cropSy taxes to meet, and miseries to alleviate. We do not 
make any complaint; we are not justified in doing so, seeing 
that we are still among the happiest ; bat cannot leave home, 
being obliged to work unceasingly. 

Tell me, please, where the Lettre de Junius is to be pro- 
cared. It is not sufficient to tell the readers of the Eetme : 
^Bead it." They must be told where they can find it. If 
Boloz had any sense, he would request you to publish it ; that 
would be better than all. Were he sensible enough to do 
that, would you assent ? Let me know promptly. Has the 
Lettre been widely spread and read in France ? 

We all kiss you fondly. Lina, who received the copies of 
your books and your letter, tenders her hearty thanks. 

G. Sand. 

What a fine opportunity for holding his tongue Hugo has 
let slip I Popularity-hunters, whose sole object in courting 
the people is to secure ovations or votes, have not the courage 
to tell them : " To-day, my good friends, you are repulsive ! '* 
The sincerity of Bepublicans will now be judged according as 
they more or less energetically blame those atrocities. 

By-the-bye, what has become of my friend Paul Meurice ? 
I do not know what the Bappel has been doing or saying, we 
Iiave not received any copies of it since the siege; but 
Meurice is a meek, loving, and humane fellow ; it is impossible 
that he can have gravely committed himself : would it not be 
right of you to interfere in his favour ? 
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To Madams Edmond Adam^ Paris. 

KOHAIST, \Zth Ju'My 187L 

Deab Juliette j 

We mii8t nevertheless liye^ and secure for those we 
love the best possible lifa We mast not say that we soffer, 
we must even forget that we do so. France is now turned 
into a vast ambulance, in which we must forget and efface 
ourselves for the sake of others. We can no longer afford to 
be ill either in body or mind ; it is absolutely necessary for 
the sake of our fdlow-creatures that we should be strong and 
healthy. « 

We talk too much about being lost^ of our being on the 
point of falling under the yoke of the Jesuits ; thus encoun^- 
ing them in audacity, and giving them factitious importance 
and apparent power. I do not believe them to be so redoubt- 
able; I rather believe that we shall have a dry, cold, and 
limited Liberalism ; it will not be quite ideal, but we must 
accept it or perish in the blood and mire of the Internationale?^ 
The latter is far more disquieting than the bigots, and has 
besides displayed the art of rendering itself more hateful still. 
Let us shed tears of blood over our illusions and our errors. 
We were labouring under the belief that' town people were 
good and brave. They are, when brave, cruel, when honest, 
cowardly; the Empire has rendered them dangerous. The only 



♦ VAaoeicUion Internationale dea TravaiHeurs (The Intematianal 
Working Uen's Association). 
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possible Republican form of Government at present can bat 
render them harmless ; as for the ideal Bepublic^ it is &r, still 
Tery far off. 

Omr principles can and must remain unchanged ; but their 
application is deferred, and we shall be condemned to desira 
that which we should not otherwise wish for. Adam, Lonia 
Blano, and others are indeed compelled to follow the lead 
of Thiers, and it was a most reasonable act on their part 
to support him against the excesses of the Commune and of 
the Legitimists. 

Let us, therefore, be reasonable, there is no other road 
to duty ; let us not be nervous and agitated, or we shall be 
lort. 

I Idsa you all tenderly. Plauchut writes to me that Adam 
JB not at all the worse for his terrible accident, and that Toto 
is quite lovely. Poor little girl! I feel sure that she has 
calm and strength of mind without being aware of it. Make 
a good match for her, not too political a one, I pray. 

Fond greetings from Maurice, Lina, and our little girls^ 

who are growing splendidly. To see them laughing and 

jumping about among the flowers is like balm to our affrighted 

and harrowed souls. We cling closely together, constantly 

saying : " Above all, let us be nothing, and let us always work 

so that others may he something^* 

GxoBQB Sakd. 
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To His Highness Prince Jerome NapozAon^ Prangif^' 

NOHANT, \4ih JwM, 187U 

Mt NOBLl FbIEND^ 

I have indeed received your letter to Jules Favr^- 
After the frightful conseqaences of the Empire^ the war aixd 
the Commune^ which are indissolnbly connected^ evenf^s 
justify your views historically. Without doubt the Bepablio, 
by not concluding peace in time^ committed as great a &nlt as 
the Empire in declaring war. 

I believe that Jules Favre is fully aware of that, ^s 
submission to the people of Paris is an irreparable misfortime ; 
but that misfortune was then inevitable^ and I do not think 
that the Empire is justified in reproaching him with it^ seeing 
that it was the Empire which stirred the bellicose spirit of the 
masses to red heat, chiefly in Paris, and that too without con- 
sulting the provinces, that is, France; for were it to argue 
that it was authorised to wage war by the result of the 
plebiscite, it would lie to France and to itself. That plebiscite 
was an infamous snare, and the peasants who voted .affirma- 
tively believed that they were securing peace and order. For 
one who bears the name of Bonaparte this is scarcely on 
opportune moment for arraigning the Republic. The indict- 
ment is ably pleaded, with the talent you possess, and which 
nobody denies, and the imputations are well founded ; but yoa 
cannot win your case before public opinion, for you reproach 
us with the blunders the Empire compelled us to make and 
the disasters it hurled us in. 
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I know stiU better than you the faults and blunders of the 
Hepnblicans. Though a Republican in principles, I bluntly 
exposed my yiews day by day during the siege, and I feel sure 
that some persons accused me of conspiring in your favour, 
yon who abstain from plotting. It is precisely because you 
are sincere, and do not think of yourself, that I should have 
preferred your silence for the time being. 

What you taunt those gentlemen^ with is just what the 
Commune reproached them with, from its own point of view* 
The Legitimists are making the same reproaches ; and all those 
reproaches concerning accomplished facts are leading us to 
extreme perils, which France is no longer in a position to 
contend with. It is to be feared that she will grow so tired of 
politics, and all those who wish to irritate, agitate, and coerce 
her, that she will fall into such a torpor that any clever rogue 
will be able to replace all parties by an insensate dictatorship, 
followed by definitive anarchy. 

Alas 1 is not the present an opportune moment for 
abandoning all pretenders, and rallying round a wise and 
moderate Republic ? I am aware that you are not plotting in 
favour of either Napoleon III., or of his son ; but it is the 
misfortune of your situation that you cannot speak now 
without being accused of acting for them or for yourself. If 
you could save us, I would say to you : "Act for yourself." I 
alionld even reproach your inactivity ; but in that you would 
fail, although your intellect is of the highest order and your 
heart generous. We are still suffering too much of the harm 
he, whose name you bear, did us ; and should you now make 

* The members of the Government of the National Defence, 
vou ni. o 
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a stepj whether to seize power or not^ civil war would oonfront 
you. 

I say now, becanse it is still my impression that a time 
will come when you will be free to be a citizen^ perhaps the 
first of good citizens, the most gifted, most devoted, and most 
Qsefal among them. The tide will then have ebbed; it is 
now at fall flood and the water is disturbed; but it must 
needs become dear : everything, in fact, must eventually turn 
out right* 

My children send you their affectionate and devoted 
homage ; as for me, I kiss you with all my heart. 

GsoRGs Sahd. 

I communicated to various papers the protest yon for- 
warded to me; I believe that they did not publish it. If sOj 
it is cowardly ; but perhaps it did not reach them ; in our part 
of the country the postal service has been quite disorjganised. 
At all events, rest assured that nobody credited the calumny 
which caused you so much anxiety : it is too stupid. 
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To M. Edmond Plauchut^ Paris. 

NoHANTy 16^^ Jwns^ 1871. 

Mt good Piauchemab^* 

So yoa have once more become a Parisian^ in a new 
Paris as gloomy now as it used to be gay ! • It seems to me as 
though Paris of the past were dead, and I should now be 
frightened at seeing its corpse. 

There were too many passions, too much carelessness 
{yM0uc%ance)t too mach crediility mixed np with scepti- 
cism; in &ct, too many contrasts in that cosmopolitan 
agglomeration : it must inevitably have ended in an explosion 
or in amxBmia. Do not take up my defence when people 
accuse me of not being republican enough ; on the contrary ! 
tell them that I am not a Bepublican of their stamp. They 
have and will always be the ruin of the Eepublic, in exactly 
the same way as the priests have been the ruin of Christianity. 
They are haughty, narrow-minded, pedantic, and never seem 
to really understand the true extent of their own capa- 
bilities. I lam of opinion that Trochu is far above and 
better than them all. I had guessed all that he reveals, 
simply from the accusations hurled at him, and, as for 
Gambetta, my judgment of him was, I see, very sound. The 
history of facts justifies my views. What do I care if my 
judgment displeases the narrow coterie that jadges him as I 
do myself, but who circulated among its members the pass- 
word of hypocritical policy of taking up his defence, in order 

* A pet name for Plaucbut. 

o 2 
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not to confess that that incapable statesman was the lea-^t 
incapable of their party ? I am sick indeed of parties ; I xio 
longer wish to belong to any. I regard as madmen or idiots 
all those who snbmit to individaalities. As on the morrow of 
'48, disgust has now once more driven me to isolation in the face 
of my revolted and free conscience, and I thank Gx)d for it I 

But let ns abstain from talking politics. Nothing more 
can be said aboat it ; all that relates to it has been said, 
written, and published — truth and falsehood alike. Eveiybody 
can meditate over events and judge them. So mach the worse 
for him who does not wish to see aright in principles. As 
for facts, they will remain what accomplished &ct8 are in 
history — ^the subject of interminable discussions, in which the 
cleverest interpretations are not infallible. Every historiaii 
discloses a new horizon. Abel's murder, the first among 
human legends, is not yet tried, still less proved. Besults 
are the only bases of historical truths. 

Thanks for having spoken to Boutet. I also wrote to him. 
I recollect very well what I gave towards the defence of Paris; 
but I know that L6vy still owes me a few thousand francs, 
and I think that now Boutet and Aucante are satisfied that 
it is so. I am far from regretting what I did, and am not 
complaining in the least. I simply wish to know really how 
matters stand. If there should be any need of your inter- 
vening I will let you know. For the present, my corresponding 
direct will be sufficient. 

I have heard from all our friends ; we still have the luck 
not to have lost any. As for the nicknacks, yours and 
mine, they have been protected by Providence. What- 
ever you may say, had the struggle been prolonged, they 
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^^^Xst have been destroyed; for I know some people who 

^^ti everything, not from fire alone, but from robbery 

^'^^^d pillage. Wealthy people were the first to be thus 

^^^ated. Poor devils like ns would have come last. We 

XsDQgt not undertake the defence of those in&mous hordes. 

Otherwise, we should be following the example of priests, who 

never admit the faults of their Church. The true friends of 

progress are known by the indignation they vent out against 

the infamous innovators of the Commune. 

I hope that you will not any longer breathe the smell of 
corpses, but will come and visit us on the occasion of my fete. 
Hy /S^ cannot be a fete in your absence, though we can 
flCSircely hope iov fetes and pleasure in the future I To reckon 
one's years in the midst of such disasters is far from pleasant; 
Int to feel that those we love best are beside ns is the only 
comfort we can derive for having lived until the present 
dreadful times. I kiss you heartily. All my people love 
and are expecting you. Write to us, and come here to achieve 
the completion of your work. 

I forbid your bringing me a present ; it would be too had 
oi you this year. 
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To M. Henry Harrissb^ Farts. 

NoHANT, 6ih Juh/, 1871. 

Tlianks, my good friend* for your excellent letter and 
affectionate wishes. I am entering upon my sixty-eighth 
year^ and my heart is harrowed by the misfortunes and 
disasters of my country ; yet, I have no right personally to 
complain^ seeing that I am surrounded by my dear family, for 
which alone I exists and by excellent friends^ who have all 
passed safely through all our catastrophes. I am a believer 
in the sincerity^ honour, and great intellect of M. Thiers and 
the handful of moderate men who unite their efforts to his. 
It is nevertheless sad to be obliged to acknowledge that we 
must absolutely pass through that great moderation which is 
an instrument of cahn and slow progress, instead of being able 
to rely on the vivacious and pristine powers of the public 
spirit 1 What abilities and means will have to be fettered, for 
fear of disorder and demented outbursts I 

Ah ! how wroth I feel against those who overreached the 
aim, and left it behind them marred and hopeless I What has 
been burned and palled down will be rebuilt ; but how long 
will it be before the confidence, which the people ought to 
have been anxious to inspire, is restored to generous souls f 
How grievous to be angry at one's own child I 

Do not leave us without news from you, dear friend, and if 
important business does not require your presence in Paris, 
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and you should stand in need of rest, pare air and sun^ come 
and see us. You will always be very welcome. 

Yonrs in heart, 

G. Sand. 

Accept friendly greetings and fond words from my 
children and grandchildren alike. 



To M. GusTAVE Flaubert^ Paris. 

NoHANT, 23r(2 July, 1871. 

Noj I am not ill, my dear old troubadour ^ in spite of grief 
which is now the daily bread of France ; my health is wonder- 
fully sound, and my old age exceptional and even singular, 
seeing that my strength is increasing at the age when it ought 
to be decreasing. I grew younger by twenty years on the day 
when I buried my youth. You will say that the bark does 
nevertheless display the effect of time. It does not matter, 
the core of the tree is very sound and the sap flows freely as 
in the old apple-trees in my garden, which the more shrivelled 
they are, the more fruit they yield. I am sensible of the 
emotion you felt at the illness the newspapers were so kind as 
to ascribe to me. Maurice is also grateful for your sympathy, 
and thanks you for it. He still relaxes his mind from his 
scientific, hterary, and agricultural studies by giving nice 
marionette performances. He is ever thinking of you, and 
wishes you were here in order to ascertain the progress which 
he is always making. 
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What are your views of the sitnation ? 

At Roaen^ you are no longer worried by the Prussians, 
that is an advantage to begin with, and it seems as thoagh a 
bourgeois Republic is likely to settle. It will be stupid ; you 
predicted so^ and I have no doubt about it ; but^ after the 
inevitable reign of grocers^* life must necessarily extend itself 
and spring up afresh in all directions. The loathsome deeds 
of the Commune show us dangers which were not sufficiently 
foreseen, and dictate to us all a new line of political conduct : 
we must transact our affairs by ourselves and compel the 
nice proletariate created by the Empire to know what is 
possible and what is not. Edacation cannot teach honesty 
and disinterestedness in a day. 

Are you poshing on with your work? How is Saint 
Antoine f getting on ? Tell me what you are doing, seeing 
and thinking about in Paris. As for me, I do not feel courage 
enough to go there. Come and see me before returning to 
Croisset. I feel dull when not seeing you, your absence 
makes me feel almost dead. 



* A term soornf ally applied to the middle classes in France. 
t The name of a work by Flaubert. 
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To M. Charles Edmond^ Paris. 

NoHANT, 23r(2JtfZy, 1871. 

Dxab'Fbibnd^ 

I am delighted at hearing that you have come safe ont 
of all those violent crises. Is it a fact that yoar country 
house has been looted^ devastated^ and destroyed as we have 
heard ? You do not make any mention of material losses ; 
yoars mast have been heavy^ for you possessed works of art, 
and those are almost real beings which we have a right to 
regret. 

The papers have^ for the twentieth time, attributed a 
serious illness to me. I never felt better. My old age imparts 
to me robust healthy which is proof even against grief, that has 
nevertheless been profound and lasting. We are now enter- 
ing on a period of relative relief ; that is, our misfortunes, in 
their acute state^ have ceased to grow worse. But shall 
we live again the normal life which France so requires to 
lead? 

I was on the point of writing to the Temps, in order to 
propose to it a very nice novel by Maurice ; that novel could 
be published at once, and I could add to it the fortnightly 
rural or sentimental feuilleton of which you speak. So you 
are still the welcome mouthpiece of that paper, the only one 
that can seriously be read to-day ; I am delighted at it, and, 
seeing that my agreement with the Bevue des Deva Mondes 
has expired, that nothing compels me to renew it at once, 
I can preserve the novel I am now writing for you, and. 
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if agreeable to Nefftzer^* it coald be published after 
Maurice's. 

As regards terms, Maurice would get what is usually paid 
by that paper ; as for myself, I should leave it to you to fix 
mine. At the B^vue des Deux Mondes they give me forty-one 
francs twenty-five centimes f per page. I do not know what 
sum that would make for a page oifeuilleton size. It is true 
that the Bevue was entitled to the publication of a fint 
edition of all my productions, an advantage which, owing to 
a new arrangement between Michel L6vy and myself, it no 
longer possesses. 

That is why I intended renewing my agreement with the 
Bevue for six hundred, instead of six hundred and sixty francs 
per sheet, but I have not yet made up my mind what to do. 
Old Buloz — whose qualities redeemed his faults, and of whom, 
during the last ten years, and in spite of a few tricks, I have 
had no real cause of complaint — is either ill or mentally de- 
.clining, or else has retired; for the last twelve months he 
has given me no sign of life, and I am no longer dealing with 
him directly. That quite alters my moral position in the 
Bevue, and can only lead me to consider it but as a 
means of livelihood, being no longer particularly attached 
to it. 

Make, therefore, the calculations which I am unable to 
make, and ascertain whether my terms are not too high for 
the Temps. Its editorial staff is so sympathetic towards me 
that I wish I could work for it for nothing ; but you are aware 



* The chief editor and proprietor of the Tenypg. 
t About thirty-three shillings and a halfpenny. 
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how it 18 that I have always been living from hand to mouth. 
I deserve no credit for having done so^ seeing that it was my 
dnty. 

Beply, dear friend^ I have no greater desire than to come 
to terms. 

Yours cordially, and with friendly greetings from Maurice* 
If there is any chance of oar making a durable arrangement, I 
Bhooldhave much pleasure in talking the matter over with you, 
and you will have to come and spend a few days in our old 
Nohant, with which you are already acquainted^ and where^ 
as you know^ some people are who love you. 



To His Highness Prince Jerome Napoleon, Prangins. 

NoHANT, 2^ih July, 1871. 

DsAB Friend^ 

You are anxious about me. A thousand thanks. I 
wish to tell you myself that I am not and have not been ill at 
all^ despite the wounds of France, which cause us all to 
be ailing in heart and mind. What can I tell you respecting 
my impressions 7 My mind is unsettled, we are witnessing 
an evolution which, watched closely, may seem rather prosaic, 
but willj provided it succeed, be deemed grand by history I 
A nation ruined and destroyed by all those who tried to 
impose personal authority upon it, even by him* whose 
genius seemed to have empowered him to do sol He only 

* Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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secured a legendary fame, and, all things considered, left 
France lower than he found her. 

You did not witness those times. As for me, I saw the 
whole reign and the end of it very well, that is, the invasion 
and the return of the Bourbons. Since then, the various at- 
tempts at dictatorial or constitutional royalty have led us to 
abysses. In truth, we do not want any more of it, and theee 
are, I am sure, the predominating feelings of all : a terrible 
disgust of dynasties, an insuperable mistrust of all those who 
endeavoured to conduct our own affairs for us. Now we 
are anxious to do so ourselves. In the situation in whidi 
we have been placed, we can hardly hope that they will be 
very brilliant ; they are like unto the winding-up of a bank- 
rupt concern, there is a new life to begin, a series of experi- 
ments, of sacrifices, and of gropings aboat in the dark. 

If we are prevailed upon to accept, as a panacea, any 
monarchy whatever, we shall be lost, we shall stop backward 
only the better to leap into a chasm. Then the Intematumak 
will resume its work and hurl us into anarchy. I believe the 
Internationale will have a future before it, if, disowning the 
crimes and the faults just committed by its stupid adherents, 
it transform itself and follow its principle without trying to 
apply it by violent means. Until now, it has only produced a 
motley gang of madmen or criminals, but it may purify itself 
and become the law of the future. For that, it will require 
time. If cotipa d/etat should bring it back to us, it will die 
also, for it is not strong enough to live. The formula iB 
fundamentally good, but the programme detestable and 
impossible. 

Unless, therefore, we become men, everything will die with 
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US. Parties will devoar as, and the point would be to found a 
Hepublic without parties, vrithout Republicans forming a party 
«*-a thrifty industrious bourgeois and democratic society, in the 
gfood acceptation of the words. France is sufficiently artiste 
and idealistic to resist that ordeal without degrading and 
brutifying herself ; but she must learn to proceed methodi- 
cally, to regard practical life before all things, and, I repeat it, 
to transact her own £iffairs. 

I it is who say that ; I, the least practical being that exists, 
the least capable of managing anything whatever, the most 
blamed, the most accustomed to beiug exploited and led. 
That is precisely why I am right to urge others to practical 
life ; I am personally aware of the cost of our following too 
closely the impulses of our Latin race, and a transformation of 
oar adventurous and careless spirit seems to me absolutely 
necessary. 

If, in spite of all he is deficient in, of our old-standing 
antipathy, of all the erroneous views of his mind upon some 
grave questions, M. Thiers succeed in iudacing us to try 
practical life, I hope that we shall listen to him, notwithstand- 
ing our judging him should he make mistakes. He is only 
a man, not a sovereign, we are therefore not bound to accept 
his mistakes. He possesses neither prestige, nor a brilliant 
court, nor powerful creatures ; we can contend with or abandon 
him. Let us wish that he may last long enough to teach us 
to discuss without making revolutions. That is the talent 
he displays, the system he points out to us, and seems about 
to follow. Does he wish, as some people pretend, as you 
yourself believe, to lead us without any shock to an Orleanist 
restoration 7 Let us believe so I Every step he takes in that 
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direction mast teach him and make him feel that^ were he 
to fail in his word^ the ground woald give way imder him, and 
that he would have to face, in spite of himself^ a violent 
npheavaly a real ierremoio^ which would carry him away^ his 
princes, and himself. 

Alas, the princes I those blind pretenders, who are 80 
simple as to believe themselves of divine nature, good for 
everything, capable of everything, just like M. Gaxnbetta; 
and who, everywhere in France, waiting to be called upon to 
make our happiness, are so infatuated and stupid as to believe 
and proclaim themselves capable of doing so ! They appear 
to me like those simple-minded apprentice-actors, whom I 
have seen hundreds of times calling upon theatrical managers 
or playwrights, offering to play title-parts ! Out of compas- 
sion, they were sometimes employed in the least important^ 
and those even they could not perform satisfactorily. Such is 
the ridiculous role of pretenders : never you be one of them, 
my philosopher and intelligent prince. 

But my request to you is uncalled for. Ton will never 
indulge in the farce of a hypocritical or stupid manifesto. Of 
all pretenders, Henry V. is the most honest ; he will accept no 
compromise : but he is also the most simple. 

Republic, French Society, National Organisation, what- 
ever may be the name it little matters to me ; but no master 
no divine right, no dynastic heredity, such are the wishes of 
all those who are neither ambitious nor mad. And these are 
not few, rest assured of it; those who lay violent hands on 
power are always in a minority. They may carry their aim at 



* ItaL Earthquake. 
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a given moment, but cannot endure^ for their usurpation of 
power is never forgiven them; despite the present great 
inflaence of M. Thiers^ it would no more be forgiven him than 
anybody else. 

Such is, my dear and augast friend, my free and soundly 
conscious answer to your question. Now ought you to return 
to France? Yes, without a doubt, if the Republic becomes 
settled, and if you consider that it still deserves your adhesion 
as of yore. At present, I do not know whether it would please 
you to watch the cooking of politics, or whether the scullicms 
might not splash you. You will be accused of plotting ; such 
an accusation is inevitable, and, in order to defend yourself, 
yon will be obliged to put up with unpleasant polemics. Jour- 
nalism is not always well-bred and loyal. I should not like to 
see you in that scrimmage. Now is scarcely a suitable time to 
see France again ; as for me, I do not wish to see Paris at 
present. Oold and dung are just now being stirred pell-mell 
there. I have not left Nohant, and do not intend leaving it 
this year. I prefer the shade of my lime-trees and the enjoy- 
ment of my own self, of my views, of my freedom and dig^ty. 
Those who go to Paris and have any feeling cannot help 
heing enraged : what would you have 7 It is a regular liqui- 
dation from the cellar to the garret. 

Gk)od evening, my noble friend ; my family sends its 
wishes and affection. I kiss you with all my heart. 
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To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHAHT, 18^ Aiigwt^ 187L 
DsAB Frisnd, 

I retnm to you the proof received this morning.* I 

specially reqaest you to insist npon my pnnctnation being 

preserved, for withont it my style (from its own nature, and I 

know not why) becomes qaite unintelligible. I, therefore, 

always take mach pains in revising ; bat, in most papers, my 

punctuation remains unheeded. I hope the Temps is more 

conscientious, and I confess that I am very sensitive aboat & 

comma which alters the meaning of an idea. There are 

pedants at the Revue who cling obstinately to their own 

method of punctuation, though it is a bad, illogical, absolute, 

and therefore stupid one. I have been nearly driven mad 

through it. I should be much deb'ghted were I enabled to 

resume in your paper my personal freedom and responsibility, 

not merely regarding my views and feelings, but also my 

punctuation, that is an essential part of my style. It occurs 

to me that a feuilleton on the subject of punctuation, as I 

understand it, would be of interest and certainly not devoid 

of utility : what do you say about it ? 

I have written to M. H6brard, accepting the offer that 

came through your kind medium, at the same time reserving 

to myself the right of letting you know, in a year's time, 

whether I find myself at the Temps in the same conditions I 



* The proof of the first feuiUeton of Impressions et Souvenirs, pob- 
lished in the Temps. 
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was in at the Hevue. My daughter-in-law^ who i» a good 
reckoner, and whose advice I always ask^ tells me I shall have 
more trouble to reach the same sum. We shall see whether 
the difference is worth mentioning. At present I will go on. 

M. H6brard tells me that yon were not aware that M. 
Hector Malot's novel was to appear after Maurice's, that is, 
before mine. Let it appear. I have no wish to take anybody's 
place. If I write more than is required by the TemfB^ it will 
enable me to give somethiug to the Hevue in order to make 
np my budget, and everything will be for the best. 

Affectionate greetings from my family, dear friend. Yours 
in heart. G. Sand. 



To THE Same. 

NoHANT, 25<^ August, 1871. 

Dbab Fbxbnd, 

You have given me kind encouragements, and I will do 
my best. But you must, if need be, give me the help of very 
frank advice. On leaving the Beviie, for which I almost exclu- 
sively wrote novels, I am somehow re-entering practical life. 
Whenever I had some personal view to express, the ^^^© 
Buloz was always frightened out of his wits, lest I should 
leave the political rut and the proprieties dear to the circle of 
Ids subscribers. I never used to quarrel with him, or only did 
so according to the dose of patience I possessed for the 
moment, but I was not really free morally, and, chiefly of late 

years, I have felt anxious to be allowed to express without 
VOL. m. p 
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reserye whatever opinions I may form or have formed, oatside 
of the province of fiction. You gaessed it when yon drafted 
for me that scheme of feuiHetons^ which, after years ol 
stifling, will procure me a gros respire,* as they say in Berry.. 

We musty however, come to an understanding respecting 
the amount of freedom I can enjoy at the Temps ; for I am 
fully aware that absolute liberty is only possible when writing 
in a sheet which one is alone to sign. I do not think mine 
were da/nger(ms and subversive opinions, likely to compromise 
the very worthy and calm attitude of the Tenips. Yet there 
are times when I feel a little more excited than its premiers- 
Paris (leaders). Provided that, by the dates of my articles., I 
let some time elapse between those emotions, they will not 
cause any anxiety to Nefftzer, will they? If my opinions 
should ever outstep the programme of the Temps, I would 
cordially authorise its giving expression to its own reserva- 
tions in notes. I will do my best to avoid it, but although I 
bind myself to write only simple gossip on varied sabjects, I 
'feel that I shall no longer be able to refrain from alluding to 
present times. All that relates to emotions is connected, and 
my serenity gives rise to a kind of emotion which I find difficult 
to restrain. Who would believe that ? 

Eh well ! if I should happen to run away, I quite consent 
to your warning me of it, I always give way in presence of 
sound arguments; but do not leave me in ignorance of the 
fears I might arouse, and of the why of such fears. Another 
thing: I wish to succeed in the Temps, in order to con- 
scientiously earn the money given me. In the beginning, you 



* Free breathing. 
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must always tell me plainly, after the publication of eacli 
article, whether the subject has been pleasing or not. Similar 
subjects will not suit all fractions of Ihe public, I know that ; 
but there are some that may not even suit anybody, and which 
I noay treat, without being aware of their unsuitableness. 

Ph)mise me that much sincerity ; it will enable me to be- 
come acquainted with the tastes of your public and to win its 
sympathies. It was you who drafted the announcement of 
mj collaboration; it is very eulogistic and very elegantly 
expressed. I thank you for it, and wish that I deserved it 
all. Bemember me affectionately to Taine \ I am reading his 
last work. 

Cordially yours, 

G. Sand. 



To M. Gust AVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

NoHANT, August, 1871. 

Yon are anxious and want to see me, and do not come ! 

That is not well ; for I myself, and we all here, are longing to 

see you. We left each other so gaily eighteen months ago, 

and so many atrocious deeds have since then taken place ! 

To see one another again would be the due consolation. As 

for me, I cannot stir ; I am penniless, and must work like a 

slaye. Besides, I have not seen a single Prussian, and wish to 

preserve my eyes from such a defiling sight ! Oh ! my friend, 

what years we are passing through ! It is enough to kill us 

all, for hope is vanishing with the rest. 

p 2 
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What will be the coanter-shock of that infamons Com- 
mune ? Napol6on or Henry Y., or else the reign of arson 
brought bcu;k by anarchy ? I^ who have so mnch patience 
with my species, and was so long optimistic in my views^ am 
now totally plunged in the dark. I was judging others by 
myself. I had much improved my own temper, repressed my 
useless and dangerous outbursts, sown over my volcanoes gnas 
and flowers that were growing nicely, and imagined that 
everybody could get enlightened, could improve and control 
himself ; that the years that had passed over me and my fellow- 
creatures could not be lost for reason and experience; and 
behold I awake from my dream, to find a generation eat^i 
up with either idiocy or delirium tremens ! Anything is 
possible now. 

Yet it is wrong to despair. I will make a great effort, 
and perhaps I will again find myself just and patient; bat at 
present I cannot. I am as disturbed as yourself, and I dare 
neither speak, nor think, nor write, so afraid am I of reviving 
the open wounds of all the souls. 

I received your previous letter, and was awaiting courage 
before replying to it ; I only wish to do good to those I love, 
to you above all, whose feelings are so keen. I am good for 
nothing at present. I am eaten up by indignation and wasting 
through disgust and disappointment. 

I love you, that is all I know. So do my children. Ejbs 
our kind little mother. 
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To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT, 9^^ September, 1871. 

DxiiB Feiskd^ 

We only wish to be agreeable to 70a ; Maurice and I 
are bnt one^ and the obstacle does not proceed from him. 
The fact is that I have not made sufficient progress with my 
novel, and shall not be in time to come after Taine. As I fully 
expected to come last — that is^ after Maurice and M. Malot — I 
Iiave been solely engaged upon my feuilletons, of which I 
wrote several, intending afterwards to give my undivided 
attention to my novel. All I can promise is to be ready after 
Maurice^ if that suits you. You will then have to arrange 
with M. Malot, and be sure to tell him that it is not of my 
own free will that I shall take his place. Those feuilletons are 
not so easy to write as I thought ; I have to Jish in a heap of 
notes, scribbled down on the impulse of the moment, so as to 
make a concise and decent whole. I will send you one in 
which I depict Delacroix teaching Chopin and Maurice how 
to paint. It was written on the very evening of the day when 
the lesson was given, and I believe it is interesting. But fancy 
—in the manuscript, just after the date, January, 184-, there 
is a large ink-spot, which makes it impossible for us to ascer- 
tain whether it is 41, 42, or 43 ! You will have to find out 
exactly the year when M. Ingres exhibited the Stratonice, in 
one of the rooms of the Louvre, I believe ; that last detail is 
immaterial. The important point is to date the feuilleton cor- 
rectly; for the whole of it is devoted to the opinion of 
Delacroix respecting the picture. 
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I believe that Yillot or any other carator of a mnsenia 
oaght to know that. Judging by the way in which my papers 
are arranged, that little manuscript must have been writtea in 
January^ 1841 ; but I cannot speak with certainty. 

Poor friend^ I was not aware of the horror of what yoa 
had to go through. Your wife must be all the dearer to you, 
seeing how much she suffered. You will core her radicaDj 
by your meekness and affection. 

So you are now at the Od6on, confronting the exeiiBd 
public^ and Chilly's troupe deprived of its leader P It is ri|^ 
of you to show such courage. I wish I were there to appland 
you ; but I do not know whether I shall go to Paris tloB 
winter ; I have been so tried morally^ that I feel an irresistiUB 
longing for repose. Besides, so many people have required 
help this year, that I shall then be very poor. 

I peruse your letter before closing mine. I see that I Iiad 
misunderstood you. You are anxious that Malot should come 
after Taine, then myself, then Maurice. I had read : Tame, 
myself, Maurice, Malot. Well, I should prefer: Taine^ 
Maurice, myself, and Malot, Malot or myself. As for me, I 
am not in a hurry, but would hasten to oblige you. M. 
Hebrard wrote' to me that M. Malot could easily find a place 
for his novel in another paper, and it was I who refused to take 
his turn ; for I understand his desiring to appear in the Temp. 
Try, dear friend, to arrange matters in your own interest, 
without miading mine. As for Maurice, he would gladlygive 
up his turn without complaining or asking you for advances ; 
but I should not wish to see him put off so long for reasons 
easily explained verbally, but too long to write. In short, I 
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tbixik it will be better to let matters stand as in the letter of 
M. H6brard: Taine, Maarioe, Malot, and myself; that will 
enable me to give Buloz a nouvelle,* in order to discharge my 
obligation towards him and prevent his dying of grief ; for he 
18 jost now waking np and getting perfectly wild. If Benanf 
fihonld go over to you^ jnst fancy the state Buloz will be in ! 

Something occars to me which you ought really to think 
of. You wish^ you say, to group around you all that is 
enlightened. Besides the first-class political position which 
you occupy^ you might also secure the leading literary position. 
But a feuilleton is so limited and interrupted a thing, that 
your novels will always suffer from it ; and articles published in 
feuiUetona on grave miscellaneous subjects being necessarily 
cat up, will never secure the authority they possess in a review 
or in a book. You ought to see your way to issue a fort- 
nightly publication, which, under the form of a large supple- 
ment^ being at the same time a newspaper and a review, it 
might contain the matter of a sheet of a novel, and the same 
quantity on science, philosophy, travels, or criticism, the whole 
being crowned by a political resume of the fortnight. The 
policy of the Temps would thus acquire a very great authority. 
It would not lose that which it daily advocates ; it would even 
strengthen it tenfold by summing up and explaining it. I 
should think that one sheet of the size of the Bevite des Deux 
Mondes (which represents a pretty fair amount of matter for 
an article on grave miscellany), would fill one page and one- 



♦ A noyelette. 

f M. Ernest Benan was then contribating articles to the Eevue des 
Deu» Mondes. 
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tliird of the Temps; other subjects do not require more than t 
half-sheet. Lastly, I &ncy that there is a splendid innoyatioa 
to make and an immense success to obtain, if — withocu 
incurring much expense, or altering the habits of the dailj 
issue^a review could be added to it. The French publi? 
does not patronise more than two or three reviews in the form 
they now have, because they are too heavy to start, and their 
subscriptions too expensive ; being unable to solve the diffi- 
culty, it might be overcome by being turned, and the paper 
that would risk such an innovation would have so much 
success, that it would not require to increase its price. At 
lea^t, it might leave its subscribers free to take in the sapple- 
ment separately, and would not thus compromise anything. 
Think it over and make your calculations. I do not believe 
my suggestion to be a mere dream. I have thought aboat it 
often and deeply. Some conditions of success are sometimes 
forced to develop themselves by being displaced. 

Yours cordially, dear Friend, 

G. Sand. 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert. 

NoHANT, 16<fe Bf^ieni^er^ 1871. 
Dbab old B0T4 

I replied to you the day before yesterday, but my letter 

took sncli proportions that I sent it to the Tampa as a 

feuilleton for the next fortnight; for I bound myself to 

write two feuilletona per month for that paper. That '^ Letter to 

a Friend" does not indicate you even by an initial; for I do not 

wish to plead against you in public. Therein I tell you my 

reasons for still suffering and willing. I will send it to you 

and that will again be like chatting with you. You will see 

that my grief proceeds from my own self, and that it does not 

depend upon me to believe that progress is a dream. Without 

the hope of progress nobody is good for anything. The 

mandarins do no longer require any knowledge, and the 

instruction of some of them has no longer any raison d'etre 

without the hope of influencing the masses; philosophers 

must keep silent^ and those great minds towards whom your 

soul feels attracted — Shakespeare, MoliSre, Voltaire, etc. — have 

no cause for existing and manifesting themselves. 

Gomel let me suffer! That is better than to witness 
injustice with a serene face, as Shakespeare says. When 
I have emptied my cup of bitterness, I will rally. I am a 
woman^ I have fits of tenderness, pity, and anger. I never 
shall be either a sage or a savant. 

I received a very nice little note from Princess Mathilde, 
It is brave and kind on her part to return to her friends, 
notwithstanding the risk of new upheavals. 
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I am delighted to learn that the little faces of oar darlings'^ 
caased you some pleasure. You are so good-hearted that I 
felt sure they would. I kiss you heartily. Although you are 
a mandiAirin^ I do not at all take you to be OhvMAAX (a 
Chinee), and I love you sincerely. 

I am working like a convict. 



To M. J&DOUARD DE PoMPkRY^ Parts. 

KoHANT, 6^ Odoher, 187L 

Thanks for your kind letter. My heart, which is now 
very full^ experiences relief when meeting with true and sincere 
sympathies in the present disturbed, grievous, and harrowing 
times. If we could only foresee the future. 

Do you foresee it ? What you tell me is true as regards 
the present ; as for the future, I much fear, like yourself tlat 
we shall he deficient in intelligence and honesty ! Ah ! how 
happy I should have been, had I died before knowing 
barbarity to be so vivacious and active in the world ! 

I am unacquainted with the little book you speak of; your 
sending it to me will oblige. Instead of trying to bury the 
Intei'nationale, it ought to be discussed. Why do you not do 
so, conversant as you are with the subject ? 

Yours cordially, and with thanks again for your affectionate 
remembrance. 



* The photograph of her little grand-daughters. 

t A flattering allusion to Flaubert, mandarins being all literatL 

X A term given in France to a grotesque and coarse man. 
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To M. Berton^ Sen.y Paris. 

NOHANT, ^th October, 1871. 

My poor Boy, 

From your silence I mach suspected that your tour in 
the provinces was not very brilliant. I did not blame you for 
the attempt. It simply grieved me. The moment was so 
anpropitious I People have suffered and lost so much ! 
Provincial folks are far from being spendthrifts, and do not 
enjoy themselves when business is bad ; and, besides, you 
perhaps had no Bamum to advertise your performances. 
That is precisely what is required for securing success in out- 
of-the-way places, whose inhabitants do not keep pace with 
larger towns. Do not feel uneasy about the proverb.* If it 
is likely to procure you any sort of arrangement, keep it ; if 
not, return it to my house, 5, Bue Gay-Lussac, to the care of 
Madame Martine, for Madame Sand. 

What do you purpose doing ? Chilly is said to be very 
ilL Is Duquesnil titulary in the same degree ? Will he be 
able to manage his theatre alone? Will you, in order to 
obtain an engagement somewhere, be compelled to lower your 
terms ? We must not deceive ourselves : everybody, artistes 
like others, is now hard up, and we all need work. Prussia 
and the Commune dealt us very hard blows. Let us preserve 
intact the only thing they were unable to take from us — 
courage. Keep acquainted with what is going on. Your long 
silence had quite upset me. I kiss you tenderly, as also your 
son and all the dear brats. 

* Un bienfait n^eet jamais perdu. 
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To M. Alfred Gabrib, Monaco. 

NoHABT, 2l9t Odoher, 1871 

Sir, 

A thoasand thanks, but do not dedicate that yerse to 
me. Write and inscribe to me any poem yon please, pro- 
vided the subject be literary or rural ; but do not set down a 
question of political principles. 

I abominate bloodshed, and will no longer hear men say: 
" Let us do evil in order to bring about good ; let us kill in 
order to create.^' No, a thousand times no ; my old age pro- 
tests against that tolerance in favour of which my youth 
wavered. The multitudinous events which have lately taken 
place ought to urge us onward in the path of progress. We 
must shake off the theories of '93; they ruined us. The 
Terror and Saint Bartholomew are on the same road. 
You are young, are you not ? At all events yon are a poet, 
and, as such, you ought to love what is true, beautiful, and jost 
Curse all who dig graves. Life does not spring from tombs. 
That is an historical error which we ought to shake off. Eril 
generates evil. We must learn to be persevering and patient 
revolutionists, never terrorists. For a long time yet people 
will not heed us. What matters ! Poets should live above 
their contemporaries, beyond their own life. Mankind will 
enter on the path of progress only when it scorns falsehood in 
man and respects man in spite of falsehood. 

Geosgb Sakd. 
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To M. Henry Hahrisse^ Paris. 

NoHANT, 2l9t October, 1871. 

Thanks, my dear friend, for your very good feidlletona. 
If your heart is still sick, your mind, at least, is very bright 
and clear. When I have read the play, I will give you my 
opmion. I will tell you beforehand that I am not one of 
those who pretend that it is degrading to art to employ it 
to sustain a thesis. My opinion is quite the reverse of that. 
A lofty aim raises art, and those who think different are 
perhaps involving an ill-put question. It is said that the 
demonstration of art is in its manifestation. Well, the Par- 
thenon displays what is beautiful, and indeed is intended to 
demonstrate it. Dumas shows us evil in order to cause us to 
liate it. If, like Michael Angelo in the Siztine Chapel, he 
intends to depict hell with a masterly hand, he has succeeded ; 
if^ on the contrary, like the sculptors of mediaeval cathedrals, 
lie only means to display that which is hideous and obscene, 
lie has failed; but I do not believe the latter to be his 
intention. It cannot be so, for he is a master, not a mere 
manual 

Are you of opinion that Paris is intellectually recovering ? 
I>o yon like it still? As for me, I apprehend to see it 
again. 

Accept all the friendly greetings of Nohant, as also all my 
thanks for your kind and charming letters. 

G. Sand. 
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To M. Paul db Saint Victor, Paris. 

KoHANT, 29i^ OdobeTf 1871 

DlAB AND LOFTT MlND^ 

Yours is of coarse a noble heart i I knew it well I 
am reading with emotion and delight your beautiful pages,* of 
which I have always been so fond^ and which are finer than 
ever, I thank you very much for having sent them, fcr> 
during the siege of Paris, I was naturally kept in ignoranoeof 
whatever was published there. Since then I have been de- 
prived of the newspapers I used to receive habitually: aa 
economical measure which grieves me much, seeing that I am 
thus compelled to read your productions long after they IiaYO 
been published. 

Write freely ; we are in a crisis, perhaps quite ephemeral, 
when those who feel the truth have a right to speak it ; those 
who have no connection with the narrow deeds of politics can 
just now secure an attentive heariug. People do not make 
much noise around them ; but noble words are sure to reach 
the ears of those they are intended for, and yours are such as 
people will preserve in their hearts after having enjoyed 
them. 

Yours cordially, and again thanking you, 

G. Sand. 



* The Yolume entitled Barharea et Bandits, by M. Paul de Saint 
Victor. 
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To M. Charles Edmond^ Paris. 

r\ NoHANT, 3rd "Nov&tnh&f^ 1871. 

'^^^ Friend, 

The novel will simply be entitled Nanon. I read it, at 
^^fc what is written of it (aboat two-thirds), to Maurice. He 

^y^ that it faithfully depicts what it purports to relate, and 
-■>>« is rather hard to please, I cherish some hope of finishing 

''^'^laout becoming too weary. It is my misfortune that I 
^^ but few of my works, and never find the execution as 

8 ^^3id as the conception. In fact, my chief desire is to deserve 

^^V^t money you give me. 

Your play is being rehearsed. I really pity you I I know 
*^at worry, and am also acquainted with the person who 
Worries you : she is a spoilt child, and cannot reconcile her- 
self to getting old, for which she finds fault with everybody 
Kad everything, but chiefly her parts. 

I made up my mind not to give her any more: not 
that she did not satisfactorily perform those I entrusted 
to herj but she soon threw them up, and the worry she 
caused me at rehearsals was not compensated by the service 
she rendered me. As for Sarah,* she does not afford 
more consolation, unless she have greatly modified her 
ways. She is an excellent girl, but does not study, and only 
thinks of enjoying herself; when playing her part she im- 
provises it; that is sometimes effective, though not always 
accurate. As for Pierre Berton, he is so faithful, so exact, 
so conscientious, and so reliable, that he must be a comfort 
to you. 

* Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
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Am I thinking of placing a play ? Not in the least. I 
have two or three which are ready^ bat I have not yet made 
up my mind as to when they shall be performed. The public 
now is, I fancy^ too bewildered by recent political events. 
For the present^ I should much rather prefer being played in 
the provinces. 

So you have resumed the dinners at Magny's ? * Who are 
your guests now ? Has poor Edmond de Goncourt put in an 
appearance yet ? I have not heard from him since the death 
of his brother. Saint Victor f has written a beautiful book. 
Has Flaubert called on you ? I do not know whether he is 
still in Paris. 

I hope that you will keep me acquainted with yonr adven- 
tures. When we have once made up our minds to accept the 
results, whatever they may be, playwrighting is nevertheless 
amusing. It is always like throwing the dice. Courage ! and 
good luck to you ! You know it is my dearest wish. 

Cordially yours, 

6. Saio). 

To M. Alexandre Dumas, Jun., Paris. 

NoHANT, 2^d November, 1871. 

Deab Son, 

I have at last received La VisitcX I do not much 
like it ; although it displays still more talent than previous 
pieces and is as witty as ever, I think its data, or at least its 

* A fashionable Paris restaurant, patronised by students and 
literary men. 

t M. Paul de Saint Victor. 

X A play by Alexandre Damas, jan. 
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pretext, rather strange ; for the seducer is trae to natare^ the 
friend charming, and the young bride natural also in her stn- 
pidity ; but the Isuly is far too witty, and, seeing that she does 
possess dignity, she certainly makes too light of it. The scene 
in which she rebukes the gentleman, by means of a piece of 
comedy which an honest woman would be incapable of playing, 
indaces the belief that she is very roguish, and I fear that the 
waving of her handkerchief, a very ingenious resource likely to 
proye very effective with the audience, is mere humbug, and 
that she will afterwards do all she boasted of having done. 
In Madame Auhray,* the girl who accuses herself in order to 
restore the son to his mother was very fine indeed. Here, the 
incident is cruel and uncalled for. Am I right or wrong ? I 
do not know, but you know my impression. 

So delicate a situation could not, I know, be brought about 
without being much curtailed ; but that is precisely where you, 
to whom everything is possible, might have performed a 
telling feat. You too readily, I think, made a sacrifice for the 
sake of effect. It is not I who can tell you what you ought to 
have done. I do not know ; I plainly perceive the moral : 
what purpose is served by the fault ? The lesson is taught, but 
does the woman deserve it, and will she have sufficient heart 
and be sensible enough to profit by it ? 

Behold your mamma criticising you by her fireside ! Had 
I seen the play, it is probable that I should have been too 
much startled to raise an objection ; but your pieces ought to 
secure as much success when read as when put on the boards. 
It is for you an obligation to seek for such a result. Now, I 

* A play by Alexandre Dumas, jnn. 
VOL. ni. Q 
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tenderly embrace yon^ and^ if I am wrong in what I saji tab 
no heed of it and tell me that I made a mistake. I only luk 
I may have done so. 

How charming what Lebonnard says to the habyisiial 
what a delightfol and amnsing dialogne thronghont ! 

Thanks for the letter yon forwarded to me. I will reply to 
it Do yon recollect yoor telling me to pnt Olmmxm*^ 
good French^ and that, after reading ten lines of yom phfi 
I told yon that by becoming g^mmatical, yon would kiB 
all that imparts movement and reality to yonr style?— Tfi»i 
our tongne is becoming pedantic and heavy ; it is like * 
coat of former days that no longer fits ns. Hngo * belieyeBb 
has recast it, whereas he has only found the expression of b 
personal genius ; but he has rather complicated than iSissfA 
our language ; as for me, I do not feel that I have the rigU to 
make innovations ; but I fondly hope they will come i 
themselves^ and, although you do not suspect it, you will h»^ 
done much towards that result. 

Fond greetings from all my people to yours. 

To THE Same. 

KoHANT, 2l8t December, 1871 

Just fancy, dear son, that^ since the evening of the diy 
before yesterday, on the morning of which your piece t came 
to hand, I could not spare one single minute to write to yoia! 
notwithstanding that I do not waste much time over my meal 

* Victor Hugo. 

t La Princesae Oeorgee, performed at the theatre of the Gynwoi 
on the 2iid of December, 1871. 
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and sleep bat little. Yet it is so at certain moments of the 
year. In shorty before the arrival of my gaests^ I wish to tell 
yon that yonr play is excellent and superb, fall of trnth^ 
impalse^ and feeling. That passionate and generoas woman is 
a noble character. ^' She is sensaal/' said Sarcey ; bat why 
flhonld she not be so 7 She is a woman, and loyal too^ she 
will haye to saffer mach for it. Her hasband will begin 
again ; she will be compelled to hate^ to despise^ and, if she 
Iiave any children^ to leave him, for he wonld rain and destroy 
them. Bat what has that to do with the play which is bat 
the first act in the drama of our dismal life ? Why do people 
wish to retam home satisfied with all the personages and 
certain of their happy fatare ? Yoa did not bind yonrself to 
write apJeo^an^adventnre; you have made an affecting drama 
with the simplest elements^ the most known and U8eA up 
situations^ and in spite of those disadvantages^ you have 
written something quite new. The denouement is ingenious, 
and I find nothing to say against it. What would a bullet 
shot for the husband have proved ? What duffers they are, 
those Parisians who compose the audience at first repre- 
sentations ! They want to make the plays themselves. That 
would be nice indeed ! 

The dialogue is a masterpiece ; the scene of the ladies of 
society has been much censured. I do not seek whether it 
proves this or that; my opinion is that it comes iu suitably, 
like the choir of old, to say : Woe ! woe ! and, in a light form, 
it strikes to the heart. That scene^ though jocular in appear- 
ance^ is deeply distressing. I cannot separate it from the 
plot, which it dramatises, explains, and sets forth boldly. 

After the first representation, it was said that you were 

Q 2 
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recasting the derumement ; the newspapers liad eyen an« 
nonnced that the theatre would be temporarily closed. I 
was qaite npset at that news, and indignant at Montignj, w1m> 
in this appeared as usaal servilely sabmissiye to his patrons. I 
was wondering if^ henceforth^ journalists were going to alter 
plays at will, and could not believe that you would accept tbt 
imperative mandate, worthy of Communetus.* Thank God, ft 
was not so ; the public must listen to you^ not you gire mj 
to theuL 

Your mamma is glad to hear that your play is intact^ and 
she embraces you heartily. 

G. Sand. 

Maurice and Lina are of opinion that the piece is too sad; 
that is not criticism at all, for they admit that when bent upon 
writing on a painful subject, we must not leave the thing liali- 
done. The scene in which the princess says to her hasband: 
" I love you, I cannot help doing so," is of the highest order. 
There, you will see that your mamma notices everything. 



* A scornf q1 term for CommunistF. 
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To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT^ 3r(2 Jcmuary^ 1872. 

I^ PfiMND, 

1 had already receiyed a letter from M. de Gobineaa, 
<)oiiceming the visit which Dom Pedro * intended to pay me at 
I^aris. I replied that I should not leave Nohant this winter, a 
circnmstance which I much regretted, owing to the personal 
Merits which pablic opinion, I was told, unanimously acknow- 
^fir^s in that august personage. M. de Gobineau not having 
"^eu me any address, I nevertheless sent my letter directed 
^ liiin as Minister for France in Brazil, and I do not know 
Aether my letter has reached him. Seeing that you have 
direct relations with him, please to inquire and let me know. 
' '^ind up this matter, I will tell you that I do not believe 
^^ Dom Pedro would take the trouble to come so far to see 
^ixuple old woman like me; however it may be, if, like 
liph Haroun-al-Baschid, it is his intention to visit France 
^^ a simple citizen, he will meet at Nohant with a peasant^s 
-H^rty and respectful hospitality. 

Let us speak of another illustrious man to whom, I pray, 
On will present my respectful and devoted compliments — 
tf . Renan. I received his book, and have not yet thanked 
liim for it. The fact is I have not even read it, you know 
vhy — work on the one hand, on the other the family holidays, 
?hich, during this present fortnight, will not leave me a single 

* The Emperor of BraziL 
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To THE Same. 

^onAirr, 8^^ January, 1872. 

I thank yoa (with you, I have always something to 
thankfal for) for having sent me Quinet's book!^ We 
^«e jast now reading it. The si^yle is magnificent, bat the 
ias it sets forth are rather childish, in this way, that he is 
'J0fer discovering well-known facts which he ought to have been 
ibqnainted with long before undertaking to write the history 
cf nations. It ought to have occurred to him ere now that, in 
order to write the history of merij it is indispensable to be 
\. acquainted with that of man. He admits having been un- 
I acquainted with it, but he does not do so unpretentiously. He 
«iUToands with too much pride that which in him is but the 
^ facility of adapting literary power to a subject with which 
he was not familiar. That facility of his is truly great and 
surprising. But it does not suffice to justify his discovering 
—-in trembling and appealing to Nature, as to a deity of which 
lie were the inspired oracle — that whilst the world modifies its 
forms, organised beings modify theirs. A child six years old 
knows that. Quinet's mind must have been ill-balanced all 
liis life not to have noticed it. 

I will not dwell specially on many wrong assertions 
respecting the succession of forms and the exact time when 
they manifested themselves. He makes mistakes as regards 

* La E^vohition, by Edgar Qainet. 
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many others. In order to correct those assertions a whole 
life of special stndies would have been required ; but he is 
anxious to write^ and eager to set forth that which he has just 
learned. He is generally too affirmative upon points which 
science has not yet been able irrevocably to decide, or respect- 
iog which it will have to modify its views later on. Condasion 
we cannot enter certain shrines when we are past the agi 
when we should have been impelled to enter them by the lo^ 
of the god who reveals himself thera We may, by dint d 
intelligence and ability^ walk round those shrines^ approaci 
them, and catch a glimpse of them, we cannot contemplate the 
face of the god. Those who are fortunate enough to see it 
cannot find words to depict it or compasses to measure it. 
They are dazed by its splendour, and prefer the barren lucu- 
brations of savants^ who do not explain anything, to the 
explanations of litterateurs anxious to demonstrate everything. 
This is my impression, and I give it confidentially. Beally fine 
books are indeed so scarce that we must not condemn this 
one; it is, in spite of all, pleasant to read, and happy in its 
expressions. It possesses teaching lucidity, and may prove 
most useful to those who have never considered what is. As far 
as I am concerned, it seems to me devoid of true depth, and 
has not yet taught me anything. It may be that the second 
volume will modify my opinion. I confess that whatever 
opens new horizons to me alone enlists my respect. Three 
lines from an obscure author who urges my thought onward 
(that happens sometimes) strike and startle me a great deal 
more than big books which only take me over an already 
explored region, and fail to point out to me what has 
necessarily escaped ma' 
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Instead of chatting with yon, I ought to be writing my 
jfeuilhian I I will resnme it. I expected to be able to deyote 
it to Qoinet's book. Bat it does not inspire me, and, as I like 
Qainet, I will not speak of him nnf ayonrably. 

Flaachnt thanks yon for the confidence you display 
towards him, and I also thank yon for it. He is writing his 
JPrologue, and promises to read it to me. 

So M. Yantrain is elected I We have just received the tele- 
gram announcing the fact. My views coincide entirely with 
yoar own respecting the effect of that election. Has not Paris 
eent enough challenges to the provinces ? It seems to me that 
matters should have been discussed before exchanging cards 
and sending seconds to one another ; and Victor Hugo who, 
at Bordeaux, gave vent to his passion before any discussion, is 
the personification of that policy. 

Good evening, dear friend ! All our Nohant people embrace 
yon. Our evening balls are still going on. Our little girls are 
indulging in wild pantomimes, which do not prevent them 
from taking their lessons very well the next morning. 

Yours in heart. 

Lina was saying last night, respecting Quinet, that, if she 
were Nature, she would prefer a young lover, dull and stupid, 
to an eloquent old beau, I must tell you that she knows 
geology better than he. 
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To M. Gust AVE Flaubert^ Paris. 

NoHABT, 25^^ January^ 18^. 

You did very well to book my name, I am even anxious 
to contribute. Put my name down for whatever sum you 
please, and let me know what it is that I may forward it 
to you. 

I read your preface in Le Temps ; the end of it is very 
beautiful and touching. But I see that your poor friend was, 
like yourself, indecolerev^,* and at your age I should like 
to see you less irritable, less concerned at other people^s 
stupidity. In my opinion that is a pure loss of time, just as 
though we were to inveigh against the annoyance caused us 
by the rain and the flies. The public, that is so often told how 
stupid it is, gets cross and only grows more stupid; for 
whether cross or irritated, we become sublime if intelhgent, 
idiotic if stupid. 

That chronic state of indignation is perhaps, after all, a 
requirement of your organisation ; as for me it would kill me. 
I feel an intense need of being calm in order to reflect and 
seek. I am just now pui*suing, at the risk of bringing upon 
me your anathema, what I consider is an useful aim. I 
endeavour to set forth clearly the first step of the child in 
intellectual life, convinced as I am that early studies transmit 
their movement to all others, and that pedagogues are always 
teaching us the wrong things. In short, do not devour me — 
I am preparing an abecedary. 



* Of an irascible disposition. 
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There is just one reason for which I regret not being 
in Paris now ; it is that I shall not be with Tourgaenef * and 
yourself when you read your Saint Antoine. As regards any- 
thing else^ Paris does not offer any attraction for me; I 
possess, it is true, many friends there, whose affection my 
heart is unwilling to rufBe by showing myself averse to the 
acceptance of their ideas. It is impossible that we shall not 
grow tired of that spirit of party or sect, owing to which we 
are no longer Frenchmen, either even men or our own selves. 
,We have no longer a country but a Church; in order not to 
infringe the discipline of the school, we even do what we 
inwardly blame. As for me, I do not wish to dispute with 
those I love, but I cannot lie to my conscience, I prefer to 
hold my tongue. I might be considered either cold or stupid ; 
I may as well stay at home. 

You do not speak of your mother ; is she at Paris with 
her grand-daughter 7 I trust that your silence on the subject 
can be construed into an affirmation as regards their being in 
good health. Here, we are bearing the winter wondrously 
well; our children are very good and only give us joy : after 
the dreary and bloody winter of 1870-71, we ought not to 
complain at anything. 

How, you will say, can we live unconcerned, when man- 
kind is so absurd ? I myself submit to that state of things, 
saying to myself that I am possibly as absurd as mankind, 
and that it is high time I should take steps to amend 
myself. 

I embrace you for all my people, as also in my own behalf. 

* A Bassian author who was living in France. , 
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To THE SAAfE. 

NoHANi, 2Sth January, 1872. 

Yoar preface is splendid^ and the book * divine ! See ! 
I wrote a verse unawares, God forgive me. Yes, indeed, you 
are right : he was not a second-rate poet, and excellence cannot 
be brought into existence by a mere decree, especially in these 
times when critics pull everything to pieces without producing 
anything. Your whole heart is contained in that simple and 
discreet account of his life. I now clearly perceive why he 
died so young; he died because he lived too much intellec- 
tually. Pray do not allow yourself to be so much absorbed 
in literature and erudition. Move about, take exercise, have 
a mistress or a wife, as you please, and, at such times, do not 
work ; for we must not burn the candle at both ends, but only 
change the end which we light. 

Old as I am, I still plunge myself in torrents of far niente ; 
the most childish, the most stupid amusements are sufficient 
for me, and I feel all the more lucid after my fits of 
imbecility. 

That premature death f is a great loss for art. Ten years 
hence there will be no poet left. Your preface is beautiful and 
really good. Some of its pages are real models, but you are 
right when you fear that the bourgeoisie will not find anything 
remarkable in it. Ah ! if we had not our little sanctuary, our 



* Demierea Chanaotu, by Lonis Bonilhet, an intimate friend of 
Flaubert 

t The death of Louis Bouilhet. 
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inward pagodina, where^ undisturbed^ we can seek refuge in 
order to contemplate and dream over what is beaatifal and 
trae, we might indeed say : " What is the use ? '' 

I kiss the two big diamonds which adorn your face. 



To Madame Edmond Adam, Golfe Jauan. 

NOHANT, ^(Hh March, 1872. 

What ! are you all cracked, even the tiger * himself ? 
You come back^ you start off, you go to Venice, you do not 
go there I I think, dear children, you are as had as Plauchut. 
Take care, that is a serious matter ! Kiss, nevertheless, the 
tiger for me, and thank him for his kind letter and for the 
trouble he has taken to satisfy me concerning Martine.f Wo 
are all in good health but for colds, which come and go cease- 
lessly with the peculiar, senseless sort of weather — now warm, 
now cold — we are blessed with. 

Thank God ! our little ones escape the colds. Aurore, who 
is learning geography, went tp-day (in mind) to Cannes, and, 
of course, to Bruyeres. The last-named place seems to her 
quite close to Nohant, so she is asking me the reason why you 
so seldom come to see us. Slie is not alone in thinking your 
visits scarce. We all complain about it. I will now reply to 
Adam's question : No, I do nor believe in the intellectual and 
moral decadence of France, but I do not believe that salvation 

* A nickname of M. Edmond AHam. 

t A trnsted servant of George Sand, on behalf of whom she solicited 
a petty appointment under the Govtirnment. 
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is in politics. We simply want reliable and efficient chrh^ 
and shoold let the mind of the country deriye from itself its 
impulse and its inspiration. I will not have the mind of 
M. Thiers, or that of Blanqni^ substituted for my own. Away 
with priests in power, whatever creed they may belong to. K 
not forced upon us like a dogma, the Republic will save itself. 
If we turn it into a Churchy it will fall to the level of Borne 
and we shall be Prussianised. 

Have you read La Creation by Qainet ? The Repuhlicans 
are the outcome of an experiment of nature, which needs a 
Republic. That species is dead, it has proved unsaitable. 
Nature never stops, it always pursues its aim. It will brmg 
forth another Republican species better constituted, which will 
bottor realise the wish for universal equilibrium, and adherents 
will tlook round the newly-created being. 

Write for us a book on this subject, O Juliette dear ! 

And give us news of yourself a little oftener, and ever love 
us. All at Nohant embrace you all tenderly. 

Gr. Sand. 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Croisset 

%ih A^prU, 1872. 

I am with 70a at all instants, day and night alike, my 
poor dear friend. I am thinking of all the harrowing scenes 
aronnd you. I wish I were near you. The worry I feel 
at being tied here increases my grief. I wish you would write 
a line to me saying that you haye the courage required by 
the circumstances. The death* of that dear and worthy 
soul was long and painful; for, since the day she became 
a cripple, she rapidly declined, and you failed in your 
endeavours to cheer and comfort her. Behold, alas! the 
ceaseless and cruel preoccupation is oyer, as will be every- 
thing else in this world: anguish of heart follows the 
struggle! What a bitter way of securing rest! And yet 
you will, I know, miss the anxiety she used to cause to you. 
I also am acquainted with the consternation with which 
Tve are struck after having witnessed the death-struggle of 
our beloved ones. 

I am powerless to console you, my dear boy. I can only 
open to you a maternal heart which, for you, cannot fill the 
place of the departed one, but which grieves, and deeply too, 
for all the blows that are dealt you. 

* That of Flaubert's mother. 
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To M. Alexandre Sa/nt-Jean,* Nimes. 

NoH&XT, 190k AfrU, 1872. 
Sib, 

Yoa must reaDy not leaye out the conclnding lines. 
They are anlike any other verse, which is their first meril^ 
besides, as far as a prose writer can jadge, I think them very 
fine. The epilogae is quite original : that car, deprived of its 
radiancy^ which enables us to visit the planets, must, I should 
think^ be science ; it is perhaps astrology transformed into 
astronomy. You must facilitate my little task,t which, at all 
events, I will, before sending it to press, submit to yon as 
soon as it is ready, and correct it as you please. When first 
perusing your poem, I took the stranger for the true poet, 
who has no need of that car or of all that is offered to 
him; but, when seeing him so depressed, so humble, so 
obscure, so detached from all things, and accompanied by 
that mysterious soul that is within and without him, I no 
longer understood. 

I am enough of a musician to find delight in a part well 
sung, and to notice whatever peculiar trait the artiste may 
have ventured to introduce in it ; but, I must again repeat it, 
the public, when perceiving a defect, proceeds no further; 
it irritates it not to understand at all. It is anxious to appear 

• A poet from Provence, author of the SynSdiae, 
t Probably some prefatory lines written by George Sand to the 
poem of M. Saint-Jean. 
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lever and wishes to guess. It pays no heed to thousands 
>{ qualities. In fact, it is mediocre^ like the masses which it 
f^presents. 

There are two schools^ I should even say two creeds^ in art, 
The first disdains mediocrity, the masses, the public. It says, 
^ot without reason^ that few persons are capable of under- 
handing lofty subjects, and that we must write for the few 
Plicate minds there are in this world, without taking any 
liotice of the others; it regards as vulgar all that which 
appeals to the slow and dull intellect of the masses— that is the 
^iool of Beethoven. 

The rival school thinks that wo ought to endeavour to 
^ake ourselves intelligible for all, because, as soon as we 
"it^y into intercourse with the crowd, we must place our- 
'^^^s in communication with hearts and consciences; he who 
'^l^ed to be understood only by himself should sing alone in 
^ solitude of forests ! Bnt^ should hearers, were they even 
'^ ^s, flock round the singer^ and should the latter continue 
^ing, he must resign himself to speak to those uncultured 
^^ties so as to enlighten and raise them above themselves by 
^^ans of clear and not impenetrable parables. 

I long hesitated between those two schools. I finally 
elected that of Mozart, as I consider that if there is in my 
^^ul any good or noble sentiment, it is my duty to find 
^u adequate expression to convey it to as many souls as 
possible ; that I must not despise any of them ; that in fact, 
had Molidre and Mozart disdained to be lucid and clear, I 
should never have understood Dante and Beethoven. Thence, 
whilst quarrelling sometimes with some superior minds, I 
concluded that talent imposes duties upon us. 

VOL. nL R 
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Art, for the sake of art itself, is an idle sentenca Art, for 
the sake of trath, for the sake of what is beautiful and good, 
that is the creed I seek, and if I, for whom fame is a torture 
and retreat a paradise, speak of myself to yon, it is simply to 
tell you that, having written a beautif ol prodaction, yonr duty 
is to publish it, but, at the same time, to make it accessible to 
the masses. 

That is my plea. You will be judge in your own suit, and 
allow me also to say that, after you have made the concessioiis 
which I take the liberty of suggesting, it is not quite certain 
that your work will secure the fame it fully deserves. Success 
depends upon many chances ; but, when you and I have done 
our best to launch a full-rigged vessel, our conscience as 
litterateurs and philosophers will be at rest, whether our ship 
performs a long or a short journey. 

One more word, sir, for I feel how delicate my intervention 
is on this occasion. You say : If the publication of that pro- 
duction is Ukely to favourably modify my prospects. . . . And, 
again, you say : I am quite unacquainted with such matters. 

The publication of a book only brings very paltry results 
to its author. In order to earn a livelihood by his pen, an 
author must write many books, write during all his life, and 
his books must nearly all suit the taste of the public. The 
reputation of a new work^ however excellent or startling it 
may be, is not great in the realistic and busy times we live in. 
Critics only push their friends and acquaintances. The only 
serious modification the publication of your work will bring 
to your existence will be the consciousness of having per- 
formed a duty, of having dropped among the attentive or 
deaf crowd a noble sentiment that was in your soul^ and which 
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will never be lost, although it may seem to you not to liave 
been re-echoed. 

Nothing is lost here below — ^you are aware of that. 

My daughter writes to me that she wishes and hopes to 
see you. Send me now, at all events, the three copies which 
you kindly intended for me ; mark on one of them the cor- 
rigenday and give me the translation of the names susceptible 
of one. I am unacquainted with both Latin and Greek. I 
will keep that copy for myself and use it for my Introduction, 
yon must also think of the epilogue. In the latter I only see 
a few lines to omit, so as to divest the poet of his character of 
personality /oretjTTi to the subject. 

Accept, Sir, the expression of my faithful regard. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Charles Edmond^ Paris. 

Pabis, 2ni Ifai/, 1872. 

DiAs Friend, 

It is now impossible for me to let you have my article 
on liAn/aee Terrible/^ but you shall have it next month, at 
the latest. In it I will also speak of Bouilhet, and dwell upon 
some other subject. 

It seems to me that Le Temps has abready said some excel- 
lent things on L'Annee Terrible, besides which there is very 
little risk of the author of that splendid production being ever 
forgotten. 



* A famous work of Victor Hugo upon the war of 1870-71 and the 
Commune. 
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My dear Aurore is better. She does not like having her 
hair combed. This morning she said to me : '' I wish I were 
Uke Charles Edmond, yon woald leave me alone I '^ After 
which she asked me why men lose their hair more than women. 
I told her it is because women are more reasonable, bnt the 
sharp little thing replied: ''That is not the reason, it is 
because women wear false hair as much as they please.'' 

My little patient from Nimes is also better. Her mother 

will probably bring her back to us^ and I shall start for 

Paris immediately after. 

Yours, dear friend^ 

G. Sakd. 
To THE Same. 

NoHANT, ^h Ifoy, 1872. 
Dkab Fbiend, 

I return you the revised proof. Maurice and I find it 

impossible to understand this sentence in your letter : '' I beg 

Maurice to proportion the instalment of liis/eii»{2e^on evenly, 

short or long, as he pleases.'' 

What do you mean by proportioning, if the matter is long 
or short at will ? Explain yourself, we only wish to please 
you. The person who attends to the make-up of Le Temps 
wrote to us: ''The chapters are too long, please to make 
nine or ten batches of the copy." Maurice will try his best 
to do so. 

So much for Mademoiselle de OerignanJ^ 

Seeing that the delay in the publication is only a question 
of days, Maurice is not impatient^ I assure yon, and he only 

* The title of a noTel by Maurice Sand, published by Gidmami-L^vy. 
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wishes he had you here, not to thrash yoa, bat to take you for 
nice walks all over our beautiful country, so dull and dreary in 
the winter, yet so smiling and fresh now. 

My Lolo is better, and her mamma comes back Thursday 
with the other little girl, whose health is also improved ; there 
is naturally much impatience and much joy at home. Now 
I am quite sure to come to embrace you on the 15th instant, 
or thereabout, probably between the 15th and the 20th. Pray 
inform Duquesnel of my visit, but do not spread the news of 
my coming too much, but let me escape being worried by 
too many idle and indifferent visitors. I am anxious only to 
see my friends. I will bring a piece which I think OOOD ! * 
What do you think of my conceit ? Never mind, that is my 
own impression, and proceeds from a certain inward en- 
thusiasm which I experienced whilst spontaneously writing 
it. It may simply be a mere delusion, an author's fancy, and 
my production may not be worth twopence. Were I to ex- 
perience a delusion, I shall feel neither surprised, nor vexed, 
nor aggrieved. I will try again, and endeavour to do 
better. 

Do you wish to hear my impartial opinion respecting the 
Letters in the Temps ? Those from Versailles are capital, and 
always to the point; those from Italy and Spain are too 
frequent and too long, although the letters from Erdan display 
great merits and give an accurate view of the situation, the 
appearance of things and the state of opinion. But they are 
too full of mere gossip. As to the Letters from Spain, they are 



* Mademoiselle La Quintinie, an nnpablished play. 
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evidently written by a correspondent holding no position in 

society, but picking up scraps of twaddle in the streets and 

in public-houses, and descanting upon things of no interest 

to any one. When a reporter cannot gain admittance to the 

circle of society where public opinion is elaborated, he must 

needs closely watch passing events, even though in doing so 

he may run the risk of getting his head broken. 

After all this, dear friend, I will say good day; by- 

the-bye, see the nice things Aristophanes says respecting 

bald-headed people. 

Lolo kisses you. We hope to see you soon. 

G. Sand. 



To M. GusTAVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

NoHAirr, 5^^ J«Zy, 1872. 

To-day, my sixty-eighth birthday, I will write to you. 
My health is perfect, in spite of a whooping-cough, which, 
however, does not longer disturb my rest, since I daily plunge 
myself in a foaming, icy -cold little torrent, winding its way 
among the pebbles, the flowers, and the grass, under a 
delightful shade. It is the beau ideal of a bath. 

We have had terrible thunder-storms: the lightning 
struck the trees in our garden, and our Indre streamlet has 
become a roaring Pyrenean torrent; it is not disagreeable. 
What a splendid summer ! The cereal crops are seven feet 
high, the wheat looks like a bed of flowers. The peasants 
think that the flowers are too many; but I let them talk, 
for it is so fine I I walk all the way to the river, and, quite 
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hot with perspiration, plange myself in the icy-oold water. 
The doctor says I am mad ; I let him talk and care myself 
whilst his patients nurse themselves and croak, I am like the 
grass in the fields — water and sun are all I require. ^ 

Will you soon start for the Pyrenees ? Oh ! I envy youi 
lack, I admire them so ! I have made many jolly excursions 
there ; but I am not acquainted with Luchon. Is it a nice 
place, too? You must not go there without visiting the 
circus at Gkivamie, as also the road leading to it. Do not 
forget Cauterets and the lake of Gaube, or the road to Saint- 
Sauveur. How happy are those who travel about, seeing 
mountains, flowers, and precipices ! Do you not enjoy all 
that? When going about sight-seeing, do you still remember 
that there are such things as publishers, theatrical directors, 
readers, and a public ? As for myself, when travelling about, 
I forget all, just as I do when Pauline Viardot * sings. 

The other day, three leagues distance from our home, we 
discovered a desert^ a regular one, a large extent of country 
covered with woods, in which we did not perceive a single 
cottage, human being, sheep, or hen, nothing but flowers, 
butterflies, and birds during a whole day's walk. But where 
would my letter find you ? Before sending it, I will wait until 
you let me know your address. 



* A talented French actress and singer. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAST, 19<A /ttZy, 187i 
Dk^ old Bot, 

We are also aboat to start, althoagh we do not kiiov 

Tet for what destination, bat no matter. I intended to take 

aj rmvy to Switzerland; it prefers to go in an opposite 

dirKtaon, to the coast of the ocean ; the ocean be it thenl 

IV Tided we trarel and bathe, I shall be delighted. Oar two 

aIc vrouX*aicuTerie* are really two antinomies. What wearies 

T,>£ aicnses me ; I am fond of movement : the noise, and 

rrer ihe dull proceedings connected with travelling, find 

nr.-icr vixh me, for the veiy reason of their being connected 

wiu: tTfcrelHnf . I object a great deal more to what disturbs 

ij^: «tiL2£ inf sedentazT life than to the normal and neoessaiy 

A'w-.sivai'are c^f a life of locomotion. 

\ Axc (xaoi^T like my grand-daughters, who are quite 

^\v*?rA: Vcorehand, and withont knowing why. Yet, it is 

«M):'^-vs> 10 r«>iice that, whilst being fond of change, chUdren 

4k^i 4»r.\i;ttj^ to bring away with them their sorroondings 

jthA :iwx:r Vj^:rsal toys into the outward world. Aurore is 

'5f*>kS..r.c XT* tie tranks of her dolls, and Grabrielle, who 

Yi^,v'^"i-s Ar:ma!i5;. 3esiT>es to bring away with her her rabbits, 

W : r; V *i.\r, asd a little pig, which she protects until she 

,>jL^ ^>*3 s». So*"}: i:3i life ! 

^* T^V*^'* y,^::^5»elf, I am of opinion that, in spite of your 

V,\ ) *.w^,\ftr, y,*cr j^-^urcey will do you good. It will compel 

>\N Vofc".^ to t*ke re*i, and though you may be obliged to 

>.^*>,>Xo Xtftk liiat wui r.ot be a reiy gpreat privation ! Your 

)sv^^)^ » ly&v>^ rrt^ry thing else, I hope your niece prevails 
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upon you to take plenty of exercise ; she is a good girl^ and 
if she have no anthority over yon, tlie world mnst be upside 
down. 

Yon seem surprised to perceive that words are not agree-- 
meni9; yon are, indeed, very simple; in business, there is 
nothing like black and white. We are regular Don Quixotes, 
my old troubcidowr, we must make up our minds to be hum- 
Ixigged by innkeepers. Life is such, and he who does not 
wish to be deceived and imposed upon, must go to the desert. 
Life does not consist in avoiding all the evils of this world. 
We must swallow both the gall and the sugar. 

As regards your Saint Antoinej if you permit me, I will, 
on the occasion of my next journey to Paris, endeavour to find 
a publisher or a review for you; but we must talk it over, and 
yon must read some of it to me. Why should you not come to 
ns in September ? I shall stay at Nohant until the winter. 

You ask me what I am doing now. Since my return from 
Paris I have written Mademoiselle Flanguerguea, an article 
which, together with one of hsr productions, will appear in the 
Opinion Naiionale ; * and Skfeuilleton for Le Temps on Victor 
Hugo, Bouilhet, Leconte de Lisle and Pauline Viardot. I wish 
you may be pleased at what I say respecting your friend.t 
I have made a second fantastic story for the Revue dee Deux 
Mondes, and a story for children. Besides which I have written 
about a hundred letters, mostly to repair the blunders or 
alleviate the distress of some blockheads of my acquaintance. 
Idleness is the plague of our time, and life is spent in toiling 
for those who do not work. 

* A Paris newspaper. f M. Bouilhet, a deceased poet. 
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I do not complain ; my liealtli is good 1 I plunge daily in 
the Indre, and in its icy-oold cascade my sixty-eight years of 
age. When I am no longer useful or agfreeable to my fellow- 
creatures, I wish I may go ofiE quietly without uttering even a 
sigh of relief ; or, at least, uttering only that against poor 
mankind which is not worth much, but to wliich I belong, 
being myself perhaps not worth much either. 

I love and embrace yon. So do my family and that good 
fellow Plauchut. He has just been running about with us. 

As soon as we are settled somewhere for a few days, I will 
let you know in order that we may hear from you. 

To M, Charles Edmond, Paris. 

Oabottrg-les-Bains (Galtados), Ist Auguaty 18^. 

We started on Saturday in spite of your kind warnings; 
we feared the torrid heat of Paris for our little girls' sake. We 
found very comfortable lodgings at Trouyille, and the next 
day met with very nice accommodation at Cabourg, where 
we have pitched our tent for at least a fortnight. Send me 
Le Temps, pray ; all the back numbers from the 25th of July, 
and the new ones, it will oblige us. When leaving here I will 
let you know. We are delighted : the weather is refreshing, 
the beach superb, the sea sometimes smooth, sometimes 
swollen, but always capital for bathing. Aurore made her 
debut in a very high sea ; the bathing attendant says he neyer 
saw such 2k fearless child. As for Titite,^ she is rather timid. 



* The pet name of Gabrielle Dndevant, one of the grand-danghtos 
of George Sand. 
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They are both as fresh as roses, and delighted. Titite prefers 
the donkey to the sea. Oar whooping-conghs have nearly 
Tmnished^ even mine. 

It is probable that I shall do some work, for I have plenty 
ct time on my hands ; yon should oome to as here and work 
with me. 

Crood night, dear friend : we all embrace you, even 
Planchut himself, who pretends that the sea air makes him 
grow thinner, although he is in reality daily growing stouter. 

6. Sand. 

We are told that the loan is securing a fantastic success. 
How sorry Bismark must be that he did not require ten 
milliards! 



To M. Berton^ Sen.y Earis. 

Caboubo, 5^^ August, 1872. 

We are at Cabourg-les-Bains (Calvados), Grand H6tel 
de la Plage. In spite of continual rain and storm we are 
all in good health. My grand-daughters and myself are 
coughing no longer Notwithstanding a very heavy sea, we 
plunged our three whooping-coughs in the water, and though 
sixty-eight years old, I am none the worse for it. I am here 
with my charming daughter-in-law, the two little girls, and 
our good friend Plauchut. We are expecting my son and one 
of my grand-nephews, I enjoying the delights of the sea-side 
and of the /ar niente. We shall still spend ten or twelve more 
days here, and probably go home via Brittany, following the 
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coast as far as practicable, so as to enable tbe impaired 
longs of our little girls to inbale mnch saline air. 

Snch is onr bulletin, my dear boy, since yoi| express ihe 
desire to be informed of what we are doing. Yonr letter only 
reached me yesterday; Maurice sent it on from Nohant, where 
we shall all be back for September, and expect you to visit ns. 
I am writing to you rather in the dark, having no lamp, and 
not being used to the light of a candle. 

Please to tell Fechter that his memory quite deceitfes him, 
I cannot have been dissatisfied with him on the occasion of 
the rehearsal of Claiidie,^ seeing that I was not present then. 
It was Bocage who mounted the piece. I had never seen 
Fechter previous to the seventh representation of Chudie^ 
the only one I witnessed. I was amazed and enthusiastic at 
his talent. When the play was over I went to his box and 
embraced him, and perhaps failed to tell him all I ought to 
have said. I was too much affected and delighted ; besides, I 
am rather timid at a first interview. If any one told him that 
I did not admire him unreservedly in that part, which he 
exquisitely rendered, that person must think I am a, fool. Sack 
is the exact truth. 

As for you, my boy, I thank you for your kind and faithful 
affection. I believe I deserve it, for that which I feel towards 
you is deep and maternal. I shall soon be a septuagenarian, 
and should like not to leave the career, which if carried too far 
may make dotards of us, without having seen you reassame 
the position due to you. You have still twenty years of youA 
before you, during which you must secure great successes and 

* — -^ — ■ _ _ _ . ■ 

• Title of a play by George Sand. 
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serve our gods, I wish I could procure you another success 

like that you had in Villemer. Shall we still have good luck ? 

We cannot tell. Let us do our best I We will speak of your 

part together at Nohant, and you will perhaps give me some 

good hints as regards the new character I have conceived 

anew, Moreali is no longer the personage in the novel. He 

is not a priest ; he never was one^ although he was intended for 

one. He is, nevertheless, a priest in mind and heart, but 

for love he loves Mademoiselle La Quintinie, who herself loves 

somebody else. 

Oood nighty my boy. I kiss you. 

George Sand. 

To Doctor Henri Favre^ Paris. 

NoHAKT, 80^^ Augtist, 1872. 

In my feuilleton to appear next week in the Temps, I 
say my word upon the great question which you develop with 
so much science and loftiness of mind in your explanation of 
the Bible. Alexandre* sets forth those views as his own, 
without mentioning your name, a proceeding which much 
surprised me. You, apparently, requested his silence, and 
not quite understanding the motives of that determination, I 
also refrained from mentioning your name. At all events, 
that caused me no difficulty, for I have not the pretension to 
criticise your ideas, and, had I talent and authority enough 
to do so (neither of which I possess), I should sedulously 
avoid discussing with you or with him in public. I am of 
opinion that true friendship does not allow of such contests. 



* Alexandre Dumas, jun. 
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I may be wrongs bnt my heart refuses to indulge in them, and 
I am always accustomed to heed its dictates. 

My views upon the question of man and woman are, there- 
fore, not intended as a reply to you or to him, and I belieye I 
succeeded in preventing people from ever suspecting such to 
be the case. I give my answer to the interpretations ascribed 
to Dumas, and consequently to yourself, and which are so ex- 
treme, that they become revolting; and, without any refer- 
ence to the writings or to their authors, I explain the few 
words.* I spoke to you the last time we dined together at 
Magny's, and, for the present, will uphold my opinion. 

That does not prevent me from appreciating and admiring 
the genius of investigation, and the flashes of truth that 
impart so much brilliancy, light, and interest to your thesis; 
but the basis of your argumentation does not possess, in my 
eyes, the importance and the solidity which you believe it has. 
The Gk)d who speaks, explains, and decrees, is yourself, my 
friend, and, for many reasons, I prefer that it should be so. 
The first and best of such reasons is that you are a perfectible 
and progressive being, whereas the God of Oenesis is an old 
blockhead. He is but a vain-glorious being, who only speaks 
stem language, and has no notion of what man, and, as a 
matter of course, woman, may become. 

I will again take up this question when better acquainted 
with your work, but will mention your name only if yoa 
authorise me so to do, for the silence of Alexandre concerning 
you has quite upset me, and I wonder whether it is through 



* These are the words here alluded to by George Sand : *' Man and 
woman are similar ; they only dilEer by education." 
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an excess of modesty or of set purpose that you let him speak 
in your place. 

I contemplate going to Paris this autumn. Good-bye^ 
then. We are^ myself and all my people, yours afiEectionately^ 
now and ever. 

Georob Sand. 



To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Croisset. 

NoHANT, 8^7* September, 1872. 

As usual^ our letters crossed ; you must have received 
to-day the portraits of my little girls; they are not very 
pretty just now, as they are growing, but they are provided 
with such fine eyes, that it is impossible that they could ever 
be ill-looking. 

You see that I am disheartened, and, like yourself, indig- 
nant, alas I without, however, its being possible for me to hate 
either mankind or our poor dear country. But we feel too 
much how powerless we are to cheer up its heart and spirit. 
We work all the same, were it only as you say, by making 
napkin rings, and, as for me, I endeavour to serve public 
interests, whilst thinking as little as possible of our mis- 
fortunes. Le Temps rendered me the service of causing me 
to take up my old notes. In them I find the prophecies which 
our consciences inspired in each of us ; and the retrospection 
of the past ought to give us courage ; but it is not so. The 
lessons of experience are only heeded when it is too late. 

My opinion is that, without a subvention, the Od^on will 
not be enabled to adequately mount a literary .piece like 
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A'isse^* and that its success ought not to be compromised bj 
paltry scenic arrangements. It is better to wait and see what 
course things will take. As for the Berton troupe, I have 
not heard about it ; all I know is that it is on a tour through 
the provinces, and those who compose it will not be taken on 
again by Chilly, who is furious against them. 

The Odeon has let Reynard go ; a first-class artiste whose 
services Montigny has had the sense to secure. For aught I 
know, the Odeon is left without anybody of talent. Why do 
you not try at the Th^&tre Fran9ais ? 

Where is the Princess Mathilde 7 At Engbien, or at Paris, 
or in England ? I send a line for her, which you will please 
enclose in the next letter you write to her. 

I cannot come to see you, dear old boy, and yet I fully 
deserved such a pleasant holiday ; but I cannot leave home, 
for many reasons too long to relate, and of no interest what- 
ever, but inexorable. I even do not know whether I shall go 
to Paris this winter. I am now so old ; I fancy I can now 
only weary other people and be tolerated only at home. Seeing 
that you intend going there this winter, you must really come 
to see me here with Tourguenef ; prepare him to elope with 
you. I embrace you as I love you, and so does my family. 

GsoBGE Saxd. 

* Title of a play by Gnstave Flaubert. 
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To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHAiTT, 20<A September, 1872. 

DxAs Fbiskd^ 

Seeing that my feuilleton has not appeared, I fancy it 
mast have contained some allasion likely to place the directors 
of the Temps in an awkward position. Whilst dwelling upon 
religious celibacy, I perhaps rated the hons freres * rather too 
soundly. Please then to leave out all that is likely to cause 
annoyance to those gentlemen. I shall have so many other 
opportunities for saying all I think that I do not insist on 
retaining a few sentences at a given moment. You have, once 
for all, my full powers to act as you deem fit. 

I suppose you have received the manuscript, and will soon 
be able to give me news of Berton. I received the book of 
Brdal : what it says is exactly, as far as I see, what I am doings 
and have always done with my children. It is therefore im- 
possible to agree better than we do. I used to play with 
Maurice, and am now playing with Aurore, comedies, in which 
we both represent all sorts of personages. Once induced to 
speak, children quite astound us by the resources of their 
improvisation, and by all the knowledge they have acquired 
unaware to us. It is essential to cause them to reveal that 
knowledge to us and to explain it to them, so as to confirm 
that of which they possess a correct appreciation, and to 
modify those of their views that may be wrong. Under the 
pretext of amusing them, we can cause them to work a great 



♦ The Frerea de la Doctrine Chretienne (Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine), a religious teaching Order. 

VOL. IIL S 
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deal withoat their suspecting that sach is the casa Bat we 
must love and make ourselves thoroughly well acquainted 
with that little world. How can we expect such love and 
such science from the teachers who are given us ? They are 
generally of a crass ignorance^ and so wretched that we pity 
them. You saw at Nohant the ideal type of pedagogue : the 
old Boucoiran who managed the early education of my 
children and of my niece (the mother of the big boys you see 
around me) : to that dear Boucoiran am I indebted for my 
best notions respecting children and the way to guide them 
usefully. Beneath his old envelope, there is an intelligent 
angel; we are reading together the book of Br6al, and, 
indeed, the ideas exposed in it are quite to the taste of 
Boucoiran. 

Maurice is away with the Boulets on an excursion through 
the Sologne ; he will be back here on the 26th, in order to 
welcome Madame Viardot, her daughters, and Tourguenef. I 
wrote to Ferri * to come, and Plauchut is coming back agaia ; 
you see that Nohant is always full of friends. We, neverthe- 
less, keep your microscopic chamber ready to receive you if 
you should re-mahe up your mind to come. 

G. Sand. 



• G6n6ral Ferri-Pisani. 



OF New York, 
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To M. Hj&brard^ Chief Editor of " Le Temps ^^ Parts, 

NoHANT, 23rd September, 1872. 

So you believe in statistics, dear sir ? Did you ever 
meet ia them with the figure of the scandals willingly hushed 
ap, and of the crimes that are never disclosed ? No, such as 
those are not reckoned, although they are innumerable in 
the clergy. If statistics ascribe a larger per-centage of such 
scandals to lay teachers, it is because the latter are always 
prosecuted, whereas, under the whole period of the Empire, 
the only clerics who were tried were those whose misdeeds 
were too glaring and could not, in fact, escape public 
notice. 

Besides, the clergy is so clever in removing its members 
from one locality to another I 

No, indeed, my assertions * are not exaggerated, and I do 
not swallow official figures : I believe in what I see, and think 
jou happy not to see. 

But you are afraid of mj frankness ! I will leave out the 

paragraph, and 

G. Sand. 



* Contained in an article respecting Father Hjacinthe, afterwards 
Abb^ Loyson. 
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To M. BERTONy Sen,, Paris. 

NoHANT, 6th October, 1872. 
Mt dear Bot^ 

I do not know whether you have read your part of 

Mor&ili. Do not learn it. I am engaged in modifying it 

thoroughly. In my original version, the one that was read to 

Chilly, Mor6aIi was truly pure, he loved without being aware 

of it, he discovered his passion but late and just as he was 

losing the hope of converting the object of his affection. 

For me that character represented the whole piece. Chilly 

and Duquesnel then began to denounce Mor6ali as a hore, 

saying that he was both unbearable and odious, and that, 

at the very outset, I must make him speak his love. I ought 

to have replied : No alteration, or no piece ! But I am a very 

bad hand at carrying on my defence, so I gave in. They now 

acknowledge that my first version was the true one. I take 

it up again with much satis&ction, and hope that you will also 

be satisfied of it ; for the personage is, once more, becoming 

what I was wishing him to be. 

You do not make any mention of your health ; I hope it is 

better. Write to me. I embrace you. 

Geoboe Sand. 

I hasten to recast your part almost entirely, and will 
to-day send to Charles Edmond the modifications introduced 
in the first act. I had been requested to make the prayer, in 
which you will first appear, longer and more explicit I 
thought of it last night, and my opinion is that it mast not be 
so. The young lover is there hearing the prayer. It, there« 
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fore, mast be vague and short ; a kneel-down prayer woald be 

wearisome. I prefer you to glide by like some mysterious 

apparition. Besides^ when you come back at the close of 

the first act^ you will speak at greater lengthy and precisely 

what is necessary in order that the pablic may know and 

appreciate you. 

G. Sand. 



To M, Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHA^NT, ^th October, 1872. 

Year letter came to hand this mornings dear friend, 
snd I am waiting to receive your next to-morrow. I do not 
send you the fourth act. I have recast it as far as the reply 
of Lucie to the declaration of Moreali. That reply will, 
perhaps, be the summing-up of what she was saying to him in 
the fifth act, if you can satisfactorily prove to me that she 
must not see him again after his declaration. Although 
if so, she must disappear altogether from the fifth act, her 
presence being no longer called for, and the play must no 
longer be entitled Mademoiselle la Quintinie. 

Why should we do away with the girFs devotion towards 
her mother, the struggle against the excited father, and the 
confession, which indeed is a justification of the mother before 
her daughter and her future son-in-law ? Such is the course 
events would follow in real life. The wrath of the grand- 
father would arouse the alarmed suspicions of the young 
daughter, and it would be necessary for her mother to prove 
how unjust they are ; for indeed the general calumniated the 
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mother through the very fact of his being jealous^ and 
Mor6ali is not the only goilty person in the play. That 
devout general is Elmire's husband [le mart d'Elmire) under 
different circumstances. 

I also am of opinion that, having, at yonr request, re- 
habilitated Moreali, owing to the candour which leaves him 
unaware of the passion which guides him^ I should degrade 
him were I to depict him committing a burglary, but of his 
own impulse, in order to avoid a rather light rebuke at the 
hands of public opinion. 

What harm has she voluntarily done to Madame La 
Quintinie 7 None whatever !* He was not aware that she 
loved him, he probably spoke ill of her husband and of her 
father, and perhaps advised her to leave them both. Bigoted 
people would support him, and, were the general to plead 
against him, he would surely lose his suit. Lucie, who does 
not know the facts, cannot appreciate them ; but MorSali, who 
knows himself to be free from adultery, cannot be so alarmed 
as to rob, in order to avoid a groundless scandal. We might 
understand him doing so in order to justify himself in the 
eyes of Lucie, whom he loves still, and will love to the last. 
All that seemed to me perfectly legitimate. What you write 
to-day will perhaps induce me to alter my views to-morrow 
morning, but, up to the present, you have not given me any 
sound argument respecting the fifth act, whereas all those 
relating to the foregoing acts were in harmony with my views 
and my original intentions. 

I hope to read yours to-morrow, and thank you very much, 
kind dear friend. 

As for the feuilleton, if only too long by a few lines, the 
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quotations might easily be curtailed. What do yoa think of 
that work,* from the analysis I have made of it ? At all 
eventSy you can easily procure the book at the galleries of the 
Od6on ? It seems to me a most remarkable book, and I 
consider the first part of it most dramatic ; first love, that 
powerful young woman, who is anxious to become a mother, 
but quits her lover when discovering that he is not worthy of 
being a father. There is in this a really liuman drama which 
yon might write without piracy, seeing that such incidents 
have happened in real life. The character of the pedantic 
yet charming girl would seem so new 1 I knew her prototype : 
she was as lovely as an angel. 

To THE Same. 

NoHAOT, Wih October, 1872. 
I have completely re-written the fifth act, but Linawas 
unable to finish the copy, and the postman is here for col- 
lection; I will send the copy to-morrow. I followed your 
indications with one single exception : I have retained Emile. 
To retrench him from the fifth act seems too clumsy ; we need 
see that brave fellow, who was so violent, so much the 
executioneT in the fourth act, become again good and generous 
in the end. I make him reappear in the beginning of the 
act instead of Georges, in order to relate the duel, and ex- 
press a certain respect and compassion for MorSali; after 

• Pablished in the Temps of the 25th of September, 1872, entitled 
Impre88i<m8 et Souvenirs, relating to the marriage of Abb^ Loyson, 
formerly Father Hyacinthe, an event which caused a regular scandal 
among Boman Catholics. 
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which he goes, at the request of Lucie^ to inform the grand- 
father of what has happeaedj and is seen no more. 

I cannot say that that qaite satisfies me. There is in my 
opinion^ a logic which passes before scenic effects, and whichi 
if well expressed^ ought to overcome custom. The Odeon 
public always listens to me with great patience^ and^ above 
all, appreciates my good feelings. I should therefore lia?e 
wished the mystic to have breathed his last in the arms of the 
young philosopher, just as, in the novel, the priest recoyen 
the notion of truth and hope when pressing the hands of the 
father-philosopher. What in the novel takes many pages to 
relate, could have been condensed in a word on the stage. I 
much regret the absence of that word, and who knows bat 
the public will notice that it is omitted ? Consult together 
before copying the end. It is so natural that Lucie, ove^ 
come by pity for Moroali, should despatch Emile to accompany 
him to Aix, and that Emile himself should consider it a daty 
not to leave him without help ! They all seem barbarous to 
me to let him die alone, considering how sympathetic yoa 
induced me to make him appear ; people will side with him 
against that family of deluded philosophers and Christians. 
If I have time to-morrow I will propose to you two final 
scenes, you will consider and decide ; besides, I feel certain 
that, at the rehearsals, you will again share my opinion, as, 
after careful reading, you shared my first conception of 
JMor&iU^s character. 

Yours in heart, dear kind friend, 

G. Sand. 
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To THE Same. 

NOHANT, 12^7* October, 1872. 

Herewith I forward to you the fifth act, entirely re- 
castj and mach better. I acknowledge it, and thank you for 
it. But, finally, after having carefully thought it over, all 
alone — ^nobody here is acquainted with the piece — I find it 
impossible to do without Bmile's presence, or to leave Mor^ali 
alone and forsaken to die. I have no objection to Emile being 
in the wings, bot I insist on his having given a proof of 
generosity; and now rest assured that you mistake the 
feelings of the public. 

If pity be not eventually extended to Mor^ali, he will be 
deemed the victim of that family. I should even require a 
few more words : I should like him to revive at the last 
moment, in order to hold out his cold hand to Emile, and then 
to die in his arms or at his feet, whilst saying : " Take me 
with you I *' 

I shall, I hope, secure* this at the rehearsals. I am quite 
aware that the public rises and leaves the house very often 
before hearing the finishing words, but it stops always to 
hear a first representation to the last. Besides, it always stops 
for me, and were it even never to hear the conclusion I should 
be satisfied provided it exist. A play is not written exclu- 
sively for the stage. It is sometimes read, its logic is watched 
with close attention ; consider that Moroali is now sympathetic. 
He is the victim of the Church, which has kept him militant 
in society. He is surprised by love, and speaks in spite of 
himself. If he could pray and forgive at the closing scene. 
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he would be a saint, and I should have failed in my aim. I 
desire to show him declining the pardon offered to him. lam 
anxioas that^ having misunderstood Grod, he should no longer 
believe in Him, when that divine tool {Dieu-inatrument) refuses 
to serve him as he pleases. I want the audience to forgive 
him, and say, on leaving the theatre : '' Poor fellow ! it is a 
pity that religion should have led him to that muddle. He 
deserved a better luck.'' 

But I do not want people to say : " How they have all ill- 
used him ! How they have all taken advantsige of a moment of 
excitement and impulse on his part 1 They are all a selfish lot, 
he alone possessed some worth, they kill him and spit in his 
face.'' 

Such are my reasons, dear friend. Grood night, I must 
close my letter. Are you satisfied with the other acts ? 

Geobos Sasd. 



To M. GusTAVE FLAUBERTy Paris. 

NoHANT, 2Uh October, 1872. 

Your letters fall upon me like a beneficent rain, and at 
once promote the growth of those germs that are in the 
ground; they make me anxious to reply to your reasons, 
because those reasons are profound and provoke replies. 

I do not pretend that my replies are profound too; bat 
they are sincere, they spring from my own rootSf like the afore- 
said plants. That is why I have just written a feudlleton on 
the subject which you moot; that feuilleton I address to a 
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lady friend^ who also wrote to me in the same sense as 
yourself, though not quite so elegantly, of course, and rather 
from the point of view of an intellectual aristocracy, to which 
she is not exactly entitled. 

My roots — they are not things easily got rid of, and I 
wonder that you should invite me to cause them to grow tulips^ 
though they are only fit to produce potatoes. From the earliest 
days of my intellectual birth, when, learning alone by the bed- 
side of my paralytic grandmother, or across the fields, in the 
rare instants when I entrusted her to the care of Deschartres, 
I used to put to myself the most elementary questions on 
society ; at seventeen years of age I was as backward as a child 
six years old, and even more so ! thanks to Deschartres, my 
father's tutor, who was contradiction all over, — though very 
well read, he was quite devoid of common sense ; thanks also 
to the convent where I had been relegated, God alone knows 
the reason why, seeing that those who had care of me did not 
believe in anything ; thanks in fact to the circle, imbued with 
the principles of the Restoration, in which the life of my 
grandmother, a philosopher, but unfortunately dying, was 
ebbing away, unable to ofEer any resistance to the monarchical 
current. 

I was then reading Bousseau and Chateaubriand ; perusing 
the Gospel after the Contrat social. I was reading the history 
of the Revolution, written by bigots, and the history of 
France, written by philosophers; and, some fine day, I blended 
all this like the light proceeding from two distinct lamps, and 
I then had principles. Do not laugh at the principles of a 
very candid child, which I preserved throughout life, through 
Lelia and the romantic period, through love and doubt, 
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entliasiasm and disappointment. Love, self-sacrifice, the 
resumption of the possession of my own self only wben mj 
sacrifice was injarioas to those who were the objects of it, and 
further abnegation in the hope of serving some true caose^ 
fiuch has been my life and my conception of love. 

I do not here speak of personal passion, bat of the love of 
the species, of the extension of the sentiment of self-love, of 
the horror of self alone. As for the ideal of justice of which 
you speak, I never met it apart from love, seeing that the first 
law that enables a natural society to subsist consists in the 
reciprocity of services, as is the case with ants and hees. 
That concurrence of all towards the same aim, men have 
agreed to term instinct in animals; no matter, but in man, 
that instinct is love ; he who abstains from love, abstains from 
love and justice. 

I have witnessed revolutions and closely seen the actors in 
them ; I fathomed the bottom of their souls, I should rather 
say of their bags : absence of principles ! That is why they 
display no real intelligence, no strength of mind, no perseve- 
rance. Nothing but means and a personal aim. Barbes was 
the only one who ever possessed principles, not all unimpeach- 
able, but in which he so sincerely believed that, for their 
furthornnce, he quite disregarded his personality. 

I never found any depth among artistes and literati. Ton 
are the only one with whom I have been enabled to exchange 
other ideas than those relating to our profession. I do not 
know whether you were with us at Magny's one day, when I 
told them that they were all gentlemen. They were saying 
that we must not write for ignorant people; they were 
•deriding me because I said that I only intended to write for 
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the latter, seeing that they alone stand in need of knowledge. 
The celebrities of science, art, and literature are provided, 
wealthy, and satisfied. Bat stupid people are devoid of 
everything ; I pity them. Love and pity are intimately con- 
nected. Such is the simple mechanism of my thought. 

I am passionately fond of what is noble and good, but am 
qaitefree from intended sentimentalism. I despise him who 
pretends to share my principles, and does the reverse from what 
he says. I do not pity men guilty of arson and murder, who 
are dealt with by the law ; I profoundly pity the class which 
a brutal and degraded life, free from either impulse or help, 
reduces to produce such monsters. I pity mankind, I wish it 
were good, because I cannot separate myself from it ; because 
1 am part and parcel of it ; whatever harm it does hurts 
my heart, its shame makes me blush, its crimes harrow 
my feelings ; and because I cannot conceive Paradise to exist 
for me alone, either in heaven or here below. 

You must understand what I say, you who are kindness 
itself. 

Are you still in Paris ? We have had such lovely days that 
I felt tempted to come and embrace you; but I dare not spend 
any money, however little, with all the distress there is about. 
I am training myself to become a miser, because I am prodigal 
when I forget, and I always forget. Besides, I have so 
much to do ! • • . I do not know anything, and do not learn 
anything, because I am always compelled to learn over and 
over again. Yet I am very anxious to see you a little \ y*ou 
seem to me like a missing part of my own being. 

I am very busy with my Aurore. Her intellect is too 
sharp, and she wants to proceed l\ke a steain-engine. She is 
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delighted to understand; she dislikes to retain knowledge 
imparted to her. She is as lazy as her father used to be. 
But he has so mach altered since that I do not lose patience. 
She contemplates writing a letter to you soon. So you see 
she has not forgotten you. The Punch {^polichinell^ of l^tite 
has lost its head^ through being literally kissed and hogged 
about. She still loves it as much without its head : what an 
example of fidelity in misfortune ! The stomach of Fanch ifl 
being used as a cofEer wherein to store small toys. 

Maurice is plunged in archsBological studies. Lina is 
lovely as ever^ and everything is going on smoothly, except 
that the servants are not extra clean. What enormous prepress 
still remains to be done by that portion of the fair sex which 
does not use paint ! 

I embrace you. Tell me how you are getting on with 
A'isse, the Od6on^ and all the anxiety you are laden with ? I 
love you ; such is the conclusion of all my speeches. 

G. Sand. 



To THE Same. 

NOHAKT, ^th October, 1872. 
Deab Pmend, 

That is another grief for you, a foreseen^ but neverthe- 
less painful sorrow. Poor Th6o ! I deeply pity him, not to 
be dead, but to have not been enabled to Uve during the last 
twenty years ; had he consented to live, exist, act, forget a 
little his intellectual personality in order to preserve his 
physical person, he might have lived yet a long time and 
renewed his mental fund, which he treated too much in the h'ghfc 
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of a sterile treasure. People say he much suffered from want 
during the siege; I can understand that^ but afterwards f 
Why and how did he suffer ? 

I am anxious because of not having heard from you for a 

long time. Are you at Croisset ? You had to come to Paris 

for the interment of that poor friend. What cruel and 

frequent separations ! I am angry at your being taciturn and 

•dissatisfied with life. It seems to me that you look too much 

tipon happiness as being possible, and that the absence of 

liappiness, which is our chronic state, surprises you and makes 

you unreasonably angry. You shun your friends^ plunge 

yonrself in labour, and regard as lost time that which you 

might spend in loving or allowing yourself to be loved. 

Why did you not come to us with Madame Viardot and 

Tonrgpienef ? You like and admire them both^ and you know 

that we adore you ; yet you run away in order to be alone. 

Eh ! well, why do you not get married ? To be alone is 

•odious, it is baneful and cruel even for those who love you. 

All your letters are full of despair; they break my heart. 

Is there perchance no woman whom you love or by whom you 

might be loved with pleasure ? Take her with you. Is there 

nowhere a little hrai of which you may reasonably beheve 

yourself to be the father ? Briug it up. Make yourself his 

slave, forget yourself for it. 

How do I know ? At all events, to live too much within 
oneself is injurious. The only real intellectual pleasure con- 
sists in the possibility of re-entering one's self, when having 
long been out of it ; but we must not be constantly in the 
company of our self, that is the most tyrannical, the most 
egotistic, and the most whimsical of companions! Pray, 
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listen to me ! yoa confine your too expansive nature in a jail, 
of a naturally tender and indulgent heart yon make a yoIqd- 
tary misanthrope, and you will not succeed. At any rate, I 
feel quite anxious about you, and am perhaps talking silly; 
but we are living in cruel times, and we must not submit to 
them while cursing them. We must overcome them while 
pitying them. Now I have told yon! I love yon; writ6 
to me. 

I shall go to Paris only in a month's time in connection 
with Mademouelle La Quintinie. Where shall yon be f 

G. Sakd. 



To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT, Wednesday t ^th November, 1872. 

Deab Friend, 

Why do you not write to me? What is the matter? 
People write to me all sorts of letters about my play; the 
censorship has, so I am told, cut off a whole act ; others tell 
mo that Duquesnel will no longer bring it out; the Ministry* 
advises him to put off the representation until the subvention 
is voted. But, if all this is correct, why should you not let 
me know ? 

I very much wish that the Odfion may preserve its subven- 
tion, and, so as not to stand in the way of so desirable a 
consummation, I should gladly give my consent to a delay in 
the representation of my play. As for the censorship, I will 



* The Bubventioncd theatres of Paris are placed under the super- 
vision of the Minister of Fine Arts. 
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not givo way before it, so that the matter will become 
extremely simple. 

Do not lose my last instalment of manuscript, for it is the 
only reliable version I possess, and, if the piece were to be 
prohibited on the stage, I should at once publish it. Let me 
know how matters stand ; Dnquesnel need not conceal any- 
thing from me, seeing that I understand and accept all the 
necessities of his situation. 

Besides, I weary at not having any news from you. I 
wonder whether you are grieved or ill. 

When Lolo sees a large letter — for she it is who brings my 
correspondence every morning — she says to me: "This is not 
from Charles Edmond. I know his handwriting ! ^^ 

I have been informed that it is contemplated to resume 
the performance of Mauprat. That is a piece of news which 
I can scarcely credit, considering that the authorities will not 
countenance the resumption of plays hampered with author's 
dues {pieces a prime). Will Duquesnel bring out Ruzzante, 
which Maurice read to him ? 

We here are all pretty well, and I am working hard. 

G. Sand, 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAKT, 7ih Navemher, 1872. 
Dear Friend^ 

Oar letters crossed. I received yours this morning. 
What pains yoa are taking for me ! All is donbtiiess for tlie 
best; yoa are better able than I to judge of the aptitudes of 
the artistes, and if Lafontaine appears to yon to be prefeired, 
let him be so, and let ns go ahead ! If he should reqnire 
a week's reflection and study, let him have it. But I do not 
wish to see my play performed in December or even early in 
January. That would, indeed, be a necessity to which I shoald 
not submit without regret. 

The only thing which I wish to know is which of the two, 
Berton or Lafontaine — supposing Berton to recover his reason, 
or Lafontaine to go in for it with courage and hope — could 
sustain that difficult part f I really am in a fog about it I 
should have less fears with Berton, and I have more hopes 
with Lafontaine. He will have a way of his own for saying 
things ; but will he be able to keep up his Jiato * to the last ? 
It is very important for Duquesnel that he should weigh this. 
As for yourself, your situation is similar to mine in this 
matter ; but, if you have confidence, I will follow you. 

I shall come to Paris next Sunday, or Monday, or any 
othor day you may fix for the reading of the play. But, if 
tho thing should be further postponed, let me have a telegram 
bofori^ Sunday. I am anxious to be present at the reading, 
luul at tho distribution of the parts; that is my business. As 

* Impulse. 
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regards rehearsals and scenic appointments, I am not very 
competent, as long as the rendering is still confused and the 
parts being learned. I will, therefore, return here, and come 
back to you when my presence is really needed. 

I am also anxious to see the distribution of the parts, which 
13 not yet made that I know of. The photo you send is very 
fine, and, if the original is talented, she is indeed the very 
actress we want. Who is to be the Greneralf As for the 
part of the grandfather, they have proposed to me somebody 
with whom I am unacquainted, and they decline to engage 
Clerh, respecting whom I have not the slightest doubt. As 
for the rest, I do not know anything. 

I will, then, see you next Sunday. You will find me at 
home at halE-past five. Let me hope you will do me the 
honour of dining with me at Magny^s. 

I am cordially yours, dear kind friend. Lolo places anew 
her confidence in you. All my family sends its affectionate 
greetings. 

G. Sand. 

Are yon aware whether Pierre * will be able to undertake 
the reading of the play ? Insist that the play be not read in 
the actors' foyer ; it is full of deadly draughts. 

* M. Pierre Berton. 
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To M. Jules Clare tie y Paris. 

NOHANT, 2Qth November, 1872. 

D£AE Sib, 

Notwithstanding my earnest desire to do so, I do not 
see my way to keep my promise.* I intended giving an 
account of tHe researches of M. Terquem ; bnt the extreme 
modesty of that worthy savant induces him to refuse flatly to 
furnish me with the documents indispensable for an article. 
He absolutely refuses to appear among the celebrities of his 
country, and his family writes to me that it would much griere 
him to be the subject of any article. I therefore find myself 
quite without a topic ; for I am not acquainted with Alsace 
and her people otherwise than through the disasters that hare 
befallen us in wrenching that spirited province from France^ 
and I cannot now dispose of the time necessary to say some- 
thing special and interesting. 

That is no fault of mine. Please to believe in my regret, 
and accept my fraternal sympathies for yourself and your 
undertaking. 

G. Saot. 

* The committee of the SocieU des Gena de Lettres had requested 
George Sand to write an article for L^Ohole dea Conteura (The Contri- 
bution of Story Writers), a work intended to be sold for the benefit d 
the Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
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To M, GUSTAVE FLAUBERTy CtoisSCt. 

NoHANT, ^lt\ November, 1872. 

Maarice is delighted and very proud for the letter you 
wrote to him ; no one else could procure him the same 
pleasure, and there is nobody whose encouragement he so 
mach prizes. I also thank you for it, for I hold the same 
opinion as he with regard to you. 

What ! you have finished your Saint' Antoine ? Well, 
mast we look up a publisher for you, since you will not your- 
self trouble about it f You cannot keep your work in your 
desk. You will not try again Levy, but there are plenty 
of other publishers ; just let me know, and I will act as for 
myself. 

You promise me that you cure yourself by-and-by ; but, 

in the meantime, you do not do anything to pull yourself 

together. Come here then, and you will read Saint-Antoine to 

me, and we will talk about its publication. What a hard feat 

for a man to come here from Croisset ! If you do not wish to 

come when we are gay and enjoying ourselves, come whilst 

the weather is mild and we have no visitors. 

We all embrace you. 

G. Sand. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAKT, 29th Noveiiihery 1872. 

Yon are really spoiling me ! I did not like sending 
you those novels, which, however, had been wrapped up and 
fully directed to your address since at least a week. I was 
afraid to disturb the current of your thoughts and to annoy 
you. You left everything in order to read Maurice's prodnc- 
tion, then mine. We would rue having sent you our works» 
were we not selfish and quite satisfied to have secured a reader 
well worth ten thousand others ! It does us much good; for 
Maurice and I, we work in the desert, mutually informing 
each other whether we have succeeded or failed, exchanging 
our criticisms, and having no relation whatever with patented 
critics (jugeurs). 

Michel * always waits a year or two before informing ns 
whether our stuff has been sold. As for Buloz, whenever we 
see him personally, he invariably declares that it was bad or 
mediocre. Charles Edmond is the only one who encourages 
us by asking for cojyy. We write, heedless of the public; 
that is perhaps not a bad plan, although it is with us rather 
carried to the extreme. That is why a good word from yoa 
restores courage to us. Of course, we are never really 
deficient in courage, but ours is often a sad and dull one, 
whereas you make it brilliant and gay for us, and cause us to 
breathe more freely. 

So I was right not to cast Nanon to the fire, as indeed ii 

* M. Michel L^vy, the wealthy and intelligent Paris publisher. 
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was my intention when Charles Edmond came to tell me that 
it was very good, and that he wanted it for his paper. I, 
therefore, thank yon, and return to you your kind kisses, 
chiefly because of your being pleased with Ihrancia, which 
Buloz only published in grumbling, and for want of any- 
thing better. You see that I am not spoilt by publishers, 
but I never get angry at it or speak of it. Such is the way 
things go, and the explanation of it is easy enough to give. 
Seeing that literature is a merchandise, the publisher who 
sells it only appreciates the customers who buy, and if the 
latter depreciate the work, the seller declares to the author 
that his product is not satisfactory. The republic of letters is 
but a /air at which books are sold. Our sole virtue consists 
in making no concession whatever to publishers ; let us keep 
it and live at peace, even with grumbling publishers, and 
let us also acknowledge the fact that they should not 
alone be blamed. Were the public to have taste, so would 
publishers. 

Now I have relieved my heart, which was overflowing 
with vexation. We will speak no more about it, except to 
find out a solution for 8ain,t'Antoine, and say together that 
publishers are stupid. L6vy, however, is an exception ; but 
you fell out with him. I want to talk all this over with you ; 
will you come, or leave it until my next journey to Paris? 
But when shall I go there ? I know not. I am rather afraid 
of winter bronchitis, and only leave my nest when absolutely 
obliged to do so, and as a professional duty. 

I do not think Mademoiselle La Quintinie will be given. 
The censors have declared it to be a masterpiece of the highest 
and most sound morality , but that they could not take upon 
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themselves to authorise its performance. It mast be sub- 
mitted to higher authorities, that is^ to the Minister himself, 
who will refer the matter to General Ladmirault. What a 
farce, and ludicrous enough to make one split his sides with 
laughing. But I will not give my consent to all this, and I 
prefer that no further step should be taken in connection with 
the matter until a new state of affairs. If that iiiew state should 
be a clerical monarchy, the present vexations are nothing to 
what we must prepare to see and perhaps endure. As &r as 
I am personally concerned^ I feel indifferent at the prohibition; 
but I am anxious for the future of our generation ! . • . 

G. Saot). 



To M. ChahlES'Edmond, Paris. 

NoHAirr, December, 1872. 
Deab Fkiend, 

I send you No. 22.* What are you doing ? Are they 

playing UAwule-jf (The Grandmother) at the Ambigu?:^ Why 

do they not give Le Fantome Rose t (The Pink Ghost), at the 

Od6on ? We are told that, from a business point of view, 

that theatre is doing very bad ; that it cannot recover from 

the disasters of the siege and the Commune ; and that, failing 

the subvention, it must inevitably be ruined. There most, 

indeed, be some truth in this, and I wUl not worry Duquesnel, 

who has been ill, and must naturally be anxious. At all 

* That is, the twenty-second feuiUeton written by George Sand for 
Le Temps. 

t Titles of plays by M. Charles Edmond. 
X A Paris theatre. 
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events, I should indeed like to be acqaainted with the real 
situation, and you alone can do so, for you will always be 
sincere. 

Do not let £a Quintinie fall in the hands of the generals. 
I have just perused it again, and am now of opinion that we 
were mistaken, and that the moment is unfavourable, perhaps 
even impossible, for bringing out a piece which discloses to 
the core one of the most important of pending questions. And 
yet, the moment seems propitious enough to say all the piece 
says, though not in a theatre, where the public goes with 
impassioned views. My opinion, which I now submit to you 
and to Duquesnel, would be to publish the play at L6vy*s ; 
the reading of it will not offer the same danger as its produc- 
tion on the stage : readers reflect more, and are more equitable 
than audiences. The public could thus judge the play, which, 
if deemed good, might quite possibly be played later on with 
success and without any danger. 

It would just now provoke storms, and I do not wish to 
bring any obstacle in the way of the wheels of the chariot of 
the State, which, as says M. Prudhomme, navigates over a 
volcano. 

Tell me how you are getting on yourself ; I suppose you 
are doing what I do myself, putting aside your personality 
and being patient. But I must scold you. Why do you not 
publish some little work, you who are always toiling ? Your 
time is possibly eaten up by the goings to and fro, the con- 
versations and hesitations and the innumerable and inevitable 
evolutions of theatrical matters. I have been the means of 
complicating your worry and anxiety, yet I should be happy 
if I could alleviate both. Such was precisely my object when 
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I spoke to you about publishing La Qtan^tnie with a preface, 

fully explaining my thought and my personal disinterestedness 

in the representation ; otherwise, it will be said that the piece 

is not good, or that Duquesnel is afraid of the risks, or that 

the authorities are tyrannical, and that I am a victim, which 

is not true and which'I should not like people to believe. 

We are expecting you for Christmas. You require a few 

days of rest during which to forget your worry. Do really 

come, that I may begin the coming year sorroanded by my 

complete family. 

6. Sakd. 



To M. Jules Claretie^ Paris. 

NoHAifT, ^th December, 1872. 

Deab Ccnfrebe, 

I have been very dilatory in sending you these poor 
lines.* I am bound by a current work, with which I am also 
behind — and you see I have made an immense effort, I say so 
to you — so you must excuse me. 

I am not resigned regarding the cession of our provinces ; 
I still cry over it as on the first day, and will not have the 
matter recalled to my mind. You ask me for some pages /u/{ 
of emotion ; precisely when too overcome by emotion I cannot 
say anything worth writing. I cannot help that. I find it 
more painful to remain calm than some people would believe ; 
but we must be calm ! it is for us a matter of decency and 



* An allasion to the article written by Greorge Sand in favour of the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
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dignity before oar foes. In spite of m j desire to restrain my 

feelings, I am indignant at all that is going on now, and I was 

perliaps wrong to say so in these pages,* in which care should 

have been taken to avoid hnrting anybody's feelings. K you 

are of opinion that some words should be left out, let me 

know, and I will correct on the proof which you will be kind 

enough to forward to me. 

Please also to tell our confreres of the committee that, 

although their insistance rather upset my calculations, I am 

sensible and grateful for it. 

Cordially yours, 

G. Sand. 



To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT, 8^^ December^ 1872. 

The piece f is hard, as you told me. Its performance 
must have been very difficult at the Od6on ; for so hlach a 
drama stands in need of spectacular effect. The style seems 
strange when read ; it is so condensed as to appear obscure. 
That defect must on the stage become a quality. The play is 
admirably brought about, it is catching from beginning to 
end, and bears evidence of a power entirely your own, which 
savours of the Slav, and will enable you to win many more 
battles. Such is the opinion of the three Sands — mother, 

* An allusion to the article written by Greorge Sand in favour of the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

t Le FantSme Bose, a proverb by Charles Edmond, performed at the 
Odeon Theatre on the 5th December, 1872. 
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SOD, and daughter-in-law — expressed rather bmtally^ bat 
sincerely. 

The effect prodnced by the reading of your play is not one 
of emotion, but one of very deep impression, which, I feel 
snre, must at the performance become intense excitement I 
appreciate the opposition of the idyllic Od^on public ; bat the 
piece protects itself^ for it is quite ingenious in its obstinacy, 
and most ably conceived and carried out. 

I write to Plauchut to fetch you here for Christmas, and 
thus to take advantage of securing a travelling companion. 
Our carriage will go to Ch&teauroux to fetch you. 

Yours in hearty dear friend, 

G. Sand. 



To M. Gust AVE Flaubert, Croisset, 

NoHAifT, W^ December, 1872. 

Well, if you have hit upon an ideal subject, if yon 
possess in your mind the necessary materials for a book Ukely 
to secure success and a lasting reputation, if you are perform- 
ing a task of trust and conviction, be logical with yourself 
and relinquish both anger and melancholy. 

As for me, I have now reached a philosophical state whose 
serenity is most satisfactory; and I have not exaggerated 
facts when I said that whatever vexation people may inflict 
upon me, or whatever indifference they may display towards 
me, take no longer really any effect on me, and do not prevent 
my being, not only most happy outside of literature, but also 
literary with pleasure, and my working joyfully. 
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You have been satisfied with my two novels ? I am repaid 
for my trouble. I believe they are good^ and the silence 
which has crept over my life (I must acknowledge that I 
sought it) is filled with a kindly voice that speaks and suffices 
to me. I have not risen so high as yourself in my ambition. 
You wish to write for future generations. As for myself, I 
believe that in about fifty years hence I shall be quite for- 
gotten and perhaps harshly misunderstood. Such is the law of 
second-rate productions, for I have never had the pretension 
of believing myself a first-rate writer. My object has indeed 
been to react upon my contemporaries, were it only upon a 
few, and to make them share my ideal of meekness and 
poetry. I have reached that aim in a certain measure, at 
least I have done and am still doing my best to secure it, 
and my reward is to come ever a little nearer to it. 

That is myself; but for yourself the aim is, I fully 
perceive, much vaster, and success farther still. That is why 
you ought to enforce upon yourself greater self-harmony by 
being calmer and more satisfied than I am myself. Your 
momentary fits of passion are good. They are the outcome of 
a generous temperament, and seeing that they are neither 
wicked nor full of hatred, I rather like them ; but I cannot 
understand your melancholy, your whole weeks of spleen, and 
I blame you for giving way to them. I used to believe, I still 
believe, that you are too fond of isolation, fond of severing 
even too much the ties of life. You will answer me with 
powerful arguments, so powerful that they ought to secure 
victory for yon. 

Fathom yourself and reply to me, were it only to remove 
the fears I often experience concerning you ; I will not have 
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yoa consame yourself. You are fifty, the same age as my 
Bon^ or thereabout. My son is in the strength of age, in his 
best development, and so with yonrself, if you take care to 
spare your brain a little. Why do you sometimes say that 
yon wish you were dead ? Do you not believe in your work ? 
do you then allow this or that of passing events to influence 
you ? It is possible, we are not gods, and our theodicea is 
sometimes disturbed by something weak and inconsisteiit. 
But when we are convinced of loving logic and truth, victory 
becomes daily easier. It even succeeds in foreseeing and 
overcoming beforehand causes for ill-humour, vexation, and 
discouragement. 

All this seems easy to me in connection with self-rale; 
the causes of real sadness are elsewhere : in the spectacle of 
history which unrols itself around us ; that eternal stmggle 
of barbarity against civilisation is very galling for those who 
have divested themselves of the barbarous .element, and who 
find themselves ahead of their times. But, in that profonnd 
grief, in those inward outbursts of anger, there is a great 
stimulant which rightly arouses our energies, by inspiring us 
with a longing for reaction. Were it not for that, I wonld, I 
confess, abandon all. 

I have received compliments enough during my life, in the 
time when people used to pay attention to literature. I always 
feared praises when bestowed by obscure persons ; they in- 
duced me to doubt my worth. I have earned enough money 
to be rich. If I am not so, it is because I was not anxious to 
be ; I have enough with the income L6vy pays to me. What 
I should like would be to give myself entirely to the study of 
botany, that would be for me an earthly paradise. But I 
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must not do it^ it would only gratify myself, and, if there is 
use in grief, it is that it precludes us from giving way to 
egotism ; we must not^ therefore, either curse or despise life. 
We must not voluntarily destroy or injure it ; you are fond of 
justice^ begin then by being just towards yourself, it is your 
duty to preserve and develop yourself. 

Listen to what I tell you. I tenderly love you and think 
of you every day and on every occasion ; even when engaged 
in my labours I think of you. I have acquired certain intel- 
lectual advantages which you deserve better than I. and of 
which you are destined to make a longer use. Bear in mind 
that my spirit is often near yours, and wishes to you a long 
life and an inspiration fruitful in true joys. 

You promise that you will come ; that news brings delight 
to my heart, and your visit will be a real fete for my family. 

G. Sand. 



To M, Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT, Wih December, 1872. 

Dear Friend, 

When learning the success of your lovely Fantome,^ 
I did not there and then inform you of the pleasure that news 
caused me, you knew it beforehand; and as for my three lines 
of contribution, do not, pray, make any mention of them to 
anybody. 

That contribution is like my having fixed a pin to the 
head-dress of a lady, or having sewn a button to your cuff. 

• Le Fantdme Boae. 
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As regards La Quintinie, we will then wait for better or 
more explicit times; for it is difficult to say where we are 
going to. Do your best to induce the Odeon directors to 
think of Mauprat, Well ! I now perceive that Lolo has taken 
the half of my paper whilst my back was turned^ and her 
hands were not extra clean ! Ifc is Lolo^ she must be excosed. 
She is passing through a fit of mythology^ and cuts and glues 
paper helmets, in order to transform her doll into a Minerva; 
she knows all the gods of Olympus, and could recite by heart 
the Iliad to you. On the other hand, she dislikes the Bible, 
and declares that Jehovah is very cruel and stupid. Is she 
not right ? 

She expects you for Christmas, and will write it to yon. 
As for me, I renew the invitation, and will be cross if you do 
not come. I notice that you are quite worried and de- 
spondent. You must shake off your anxiety and forget 
everything for a few days. Good-bye, then, dear friend. 
We all send our affectionate greetings. 

6. Sakb. 

The combination that would consist in representing La 
Quiiitinie abroad before bringing it out in Paris does not seem 
very satisfactory to me. God knows how stupidly the play 
might be curtailed, and how it would be performed ! I fear I 
should have little money and much annoyance. 
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To Mademoiselle Leroyer de Chantepie, Anglers. 

NoHANT, Atih January^ 1873. 

Mademoiselle, 

The year that begins must not, as yon seem to fear, 
carry you off. No ; loving souls outlive and bear up with all 
troubles ; they complete upon this earth the existence of their 
friends gone before them ; they cause them to be living still 
in their affection and in their recollections. We must not 
advance the hour when it will please God to unite us to those 
we have loved ; and, when that time comes, we will also leave 
something of ourselves in the hearts that shall have been 
devoted to us. We do not die altogether in this world, and 
yet we live more fully elsewhere. In the bosom of God there 
is neither vengeance nor torment, there is only justice and 
goodness ; in that bosom we shall live for ever, under what- 
ever f orm^ and whatever may be our titles to that eternal life. 
What that life will be we do not know ; and it is precisely our 
ignorance of the fate He reserves for us that causes the 
sweetness and the merit of our confidence in Him. Best 
assured that they who believed in damnation will alone be 
damned ; yet that damnation, which we consider as eternal 
and terrible^ can only be a new, transient, and not unbearable 
ordeaL God exists ; He must be good. All religions whose 
aim is not confidence teach us the fear of God, that is, hatred 
of truth. 

I point out to you the religion, thanks to which I am 
happy, and I wish you were yourself calm and happy too ; for 
you desire to be so, notwithstanding all your troubles. 

Best assured that I take a deep interest in them, and am 

cordially devoted to you. G. Sand. 

voLi m. u 
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To M. Alexandre Dumas^ Jun.^ Paris. 

NoHA2n, lOiik Aprik 1873. 
Dear Son^ 

When art speaks, I divest myself from all theories. 
Besides^ althoogh I may dislike a theory I do not inveigli 
against it. Everything must be discussed, that is the only 
way of secoring truth. But, I will again repeat it^ when 
displaying itself, art is above all discussions, and accept all its 
aspects, provided it be lighted by what is beaatifoL Your 
play * is fine and very grand. All that has been said about ifc, 
all that will now be said pro and con, the aim ascribed or 
assigned to it, leave me in perfect indifference. All sadi 
appreciations are irrelevant to the subject. Favre has said 
some very fine things outside the subject ; but, though he may 
surround the work by a shower of sparks, the only proof of 
there being a fire proceeds from the fire itself ; the latter will 
not, however, prove anything to those who cannot feel any- 
thing. Write fine things, and that which the public does not 
accept to-day it will accept to-morrow. 

The first two acts are remarkable. I do not like the 
third so well ; not because of the denouement (the murder), 
which appears to me in a different light, and perhaps more 
brutal still, but because Claude, being an ideal being, nobler 
than would be natural, ought not in my opinion to contradict 
himself. To kill is an act of human justice ; Claude is above 



* La Femme de Claude, by Alexandre Dumas, jun. ; its first per- 
formance was given at the Gymnase theatre on the 16th January, 187S. 
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ihai justice. It is not necessary to be a great man to kill a 
rabid dog. That was the work of Antonin^ his expiation and 
rehabilitation ; and Claude^ snatching the gun there and then^ 
and saying before witnesses^ ''I it was who committed the 
mnrder^ it was my right to do so ! ^' Clande^ assuming upon 
himself the consequences of the deed — ^for consequences there 
must be ; you cannot kill a burglar without being called upon 
to explain how you did it — would have remained himself, that 
is, still superior to everybody and to everything. 

Such was my idea ; but it is the mania of every author to 
-modify plays according to his views. Only see in this the 
fact of my having judged Claude in earnest, like some statue 
from the chisel of Michael Angelo. C^sarine is also a character 
of the same stamp ; her beauty resides in the very fact of her 
being ugly. Were she not fit for anything she would be a 
failure. Why do women denounce so well-cast a character ? 
Oh ! my son, the reply is easy : the public is no artiste. I 
will not tell you that we must please it, but we must win it. 
It winces, but gets over it. 

I meant to write to you at greater length. But here is 
Flaubert just come. I embrace you for myself and all my 
people. Convey our affectionate greetings to all your family. 

6. Sand. 



u2 
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To M. Gust AVE Flaubert, Croisset. 

NoHAKT, Sn2 OdoJm^ 1873. 

The life of Cruchard is a fine poem, so faiUifiil to 
reality that I do not know whether it is a biography in yoor 
own style or copy for an article written in earnest. I have 
been longing for a good laugh since the departure of all the 
Viardots and of the big Moacove/^ who has been charming. 
He started in a very nice humour and full of gaiety, bat 
j*egretted not to have called on you before. The fact is he 
.was then unwell. What an amiable, excellent, and worthy man ! 
And what a modest talent ! We are all fond of him here, and 
I set the example. We also adore you, Cruchard of my 
heart. But you prefer your studies to your comrades, and in 
this you are a being inferior to the real Cruchard, who, at 
.least, used to worship our holy religion. 

By-the-bye, I believe that we shall have Henri V. People 
tell me that I see the future in black ; I do not see anything, 
but notice a smell of sacristy, which is increasing. If it did 
inot last long, I should much enjoy to see our good clerical 
bourgeois subjected to the scorn of those whose lands thej 
have bought, and whom they have deprived of their titles. 
That would indeed be well done. 

What lovely weather in our parts of the country ! I am 
still going every morning to bathe in the cold foam of oor 
little stream, and am speedily progressing towards r^coverj. 
I hope to resume to-moiTow my work, quite abandoned during 

* The Muscovite, a nickname given to Tourgnenef. 
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the last six months. My holidays do not usually last so long, 

and the blooming of meadow-saffron in the fields always 

warns me that I ought to resume work. Now is the time ; 

Iwill^re away. Love me as I do you. 

My Aurore, whom I have not neglected^ and who is very 

diligent^ sends you a "big kiss. Lina and Maurice send you 

their fond greetings. 

G. Sand. 

To M, Henri Amic, Paris. 

NoHANT, 10th November, 1873. 

Yes^ I have read your letter^ sir^ and thought it good 
and true. I therefore thank you for it^ and, notwithstanding 
my being still feeble^ I will reply to it. You put to me a 
question which has already been quite solved by my ex- 
perience : remain pure and marry young with the woman you 
love, and you will have fine children, healthy and vigorous ; 
such is the aim of life. Fifty per cent, of those dear little 
beings perish or drag on a miserable and pitiable existence, 
in most cases owing to the fault of their fathers. 

And if from the physical fact we pass to the moral one> 
what riches do we not notice heaped up in the soul of him 
who knew to abide his time and control himself! How 
sound, strong, and powerful is not such a soul ! and that 
healthy mind is transmissible like bodily health. Consider 
what progression species might have made, what disasters 
it might not have avoided, had it been free from vice, which, 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, destroyed all 
energy ! 
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Be then among the few who wish to ascend the ladder 
from which others have fallen ; thej are few indeed ! bat the 
future belongs to them, whereas all other men are doomed to 
extinction. 

Adieu^ sir; have the will to cause auhatance^ body and 
mind^ to go back towards its loftiest and most necessary 
expression; that is what we call God. 

Cordially yours, 

Geobge Sand. 



To His Highness Prince Jerome Napoleon, Paris, 

NoHAliT, ZOth December^ 1873. 

Dear and august Friend, 

I wish to be among the first to wish you the classical 
happy new year, with a heart classical also in constancy of its 
affections. I do not know where you now are. When people 
are, like us, always living in the seclusion of the country, they 
write as seldom as possible and receive scarcely any letters. 

The newspapers do not speak a line of truth. I, however, 
learned through some friends that you recently were in Paris. 
Will you spend the winter there ? Shall I have the good luck 
of meeting you when able to go there, that is, when the period 
of hard frosts will be over? Away from my nest, I can 
scarcely bear them ; for my seventieth spring is drawing near. 

In the midst of our stupid and ugly politics^ one single 
fact has delighted me : the liberty given you to live where 
you please. We shall not therefore, I hope^ have to wait 
centuries before seeing you again, either at Paris or at Nohant, 
which latter place is still filled with your recollection and 
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where yon possess a hig god-danghter^ eight years old, good- 
heartedy of a charming temper and very bright, and who has 
not lost yonr remembrance. 

Manrice and my danghter-in-law request me to remember 
them to yon, and to join their wishes to mine. 

I am, dear Friend, ever yours, 

6. Sand. 



To THE Same. 

KoHANT, 5^^ JawMxyj^ 1874 

Aurore feels very proud of your letter, but we are 
anxious concerning the health of your daughter. Let us 
know as soon as she will be out of danger, for, until then, we 
will share your sadness and anxiety. 

No indeed, friend, I was not in Paris at the same time as 
yourself. I am anxious to dispel all your doubts with regard 
to that. I have not been to Paris since the 10th of May last. 
If you were there at that date, none of my acquaintances 
knew it. 

You tell me that we should agree even in politics : I do 
not know, for I am unacquainted with your present political 
views respecting passing events, and do not know what are 
your hopes for France ; if, forsooth, you wish us to seek for 
remedy to our misfortunes in the person of a child. No, 
you cannot wish for that. I could better understand some 
personal ambition ; but, although yours might be justified by 
your lofty intellect, your first enemy would be the party of the 
widow and child. In fact, I fail to perceive any immediate 
chances in favour of an imperial restoration, and that for a 
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long time to come^ and whose daration it is most difficult to 
foresee. 

Our awful disasters are too recent^ and^ in my opinion, 
your titles to some great position would precisely be those 
of which you cannot probably ayail yourself : ^joar \i^Q» 
more advanced than those of any of the other candidates to 
omnipotence. Ah! that is the hie! Have yon solved itf 
Were you to consult me as regards material success, I should 
tell you that it does not appear so to me. I merely say that it 
would be the only combination that could be risked with 
moral succesSi but that is generally the reverse of the other! 
Happen what may, whether your views be mistaken or more 
lucid than those of us all, my affection for you remains and 
will remain what you made it the day when you nobly 
placed yourself spontaneously and unsparingly at my disposal, 
in order to save my unfortunate friends — your political 
enemies. 

I can love you without your being a mighty Prince ; make 
blunders if you like ! you will always preserve the generous 
heart and wonderful intellect which I know you to possess. 

I remain, therefore, ever yours, 

Geobob Sai^d. 

N.B. — Do my letters reach you intact ? 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

NoHANT, \Oth April, 1874. 

Those who say that I do not think Saint Antoine a fine 
and capital work told you a falsehood^ I need not say. Con- 
sider yourself how likely it is that I should have confided my 
views on your work to Levy's clerks, whom I do not even 
know. As for L^vy himself, I quite recollect that, last 
summer, on the occasion of one of his visits here, I told him 
that I thought it a superb and first-rate work. 

I should have already written an article for you had I not, 
a few days ago, refused to write one for Meurice * upon the 
Qaatre^Vingt'Treize of Victor Hugo. I said that I was unwell. 
The fact is, I have not the hnack for writing reviews, and have 
written so many for Hugo that I have exhausted the subject. 
I wonder how it is he never wrote one for me ; for, indeed, I 
am no more a journalist than he himself, and I need his aid a 
great deal more than he mine. 

In &ct, articles are now quite as useless to ensure the 
success of a book as the support of friends to secure the 
success of a play. As I have often told you, it is the straggle 
of one against many, and the secret, if any, is to provoke an 
electric current. The subject is therefore a most important 
matter in a play. In a novel, there is opportunity for winning 
the reader. What a difference ! I do not say, like yourself, 
that there is no obscure point in this ; indeed, there is one at 
least : it is hard to judge beforehand what will be the effect 

* M. Paul JkLeurice. 



O. 
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produced, and the cleverest are often deceived. You admit 
yoorself having made mistakes. I am now engaged upon a 
play, and it is impossible for me to know whether I have not 
made a mistake. When will my doubts be removed ? After 
the first representation, if it should ever be represented, 
which is not certain. The productions which have not yet 
been read to anybody are alone amusing. All the rest is bat 
toil and professional duty^ a horrid thing ! 

Laugh, therefore, at all that twaddling gossip ; the most 
guilty are those who relate them to you. I think it very odd 
that people should speak so much against you to your friends. 
They never tell me any such thing ; they know that I should 
not let them speak. Be valiant and contented, seeing that 
Saint Antoine is going on fine and being sold remarkably 
well. What does it signify if this or that newspaper runs yoa 
down ? Formerly such criticisms had some significance ; bat 
now they are quite meaningless. People let the critics speak, 
but do not heed them. The public is not what it used to be, 
and journalism no longer possesses the slightest literary in- 
fluence. Everybody is a critic and forms his opinion himself. 
My novels are never reviewed. I do not miss the articles of 
the critics ; my works sell very well without any propping. 

I embrace, and we all love you. 

G. Sand. 
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To THE Same, Lucerne. 

NoHAiTT, 6th July, 1874. 
{My seventieth birthday yeaterday.) 

I was at Paris from the 30th of May to the 10th of 
Jane; you were out of town. Since my return here, I am 
ailing^ suffering from quinsy and from rheumatism^ which, at 
times^ quite deprives me of the use of my right arm. I have 
not the patience to keep my bed. I spend the evening in the 
society of my children and forget all my little troubles^ 
which will pass away^ like everything else. That is why I 
have not been able to write to you sooner, although I have 
been anxious to thank you for the kind letter you wrote to me 
respecting my novel. In Paris, I have been overridden with 
fatigue. I am now getting old and begin to feel it ; my indis- 
positions are not more frequent, but they pull me down a great 
deal more than formerly. It does not matter, I have no right 
to complain, being fondly loved and carefully nursed in my 
neat. I induce Maurice to run about without me, seeing that 
strength fails me to accompany him. He starts to-morrow 
for Cautal with a servant, a tent, a lamp, and a quantity of 
utensils, in order to examine the micros of his entomological 
district. I told him that you felt dull on the Bighi. He cannot 
comprehend why. 

7th July, 

I resume my letter, begun yesterday ; I still experience 
much difficulty in using my pen, and even, at this very 
instant, I have a dreadful pain in the side, and I cannot . . . 

I will try to-morrow. 
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Thank goodness^ I shall perhaps be able to write to-daj ; 
for I am provoked to think that yon are perhaps accusing me 
of forgetting yoa^ whereas I am disabled by a parely physical 
suffering, with which my heart has nothing to do. Ton tell 
me that the papers are ilUtreating you really too much. I 
only read Le Temps, and it is already too much exertion for 
me to open a newspaper and read it. You ought to follow my 
example and to ignore criticisms when they are not serious, 
and even whe7i they are so. I never fairly grasped what 
advantage it affords to the criticised author. 

Criticism always starts from a personal point of view, 
whose authority is not acknowledged by artistes. It is 
because of that usurpation of power in intellectual matters, 
that we arrive to discuss about the sun and the moon ; althoagh 
our discussing does not at all prevent them from showing to 
them their good and tranquil fates. 

You will riot be natural; so much the worse for you ! You 
ascribe too much importance to the petty details of human 
things, and you do not consider that you possess natural 
powers which can defy the ifs and huts of human gossip. We 
are part of nature, we are in nature, hy nature, and /or nature. 
Talent, will, and genius are natural phenomena, like lakes, 
volcanoes, mountains, wind, stars, and clouds. What man 
produces is either pretty or ugly, ingenious or stupid ; what 
he receives from nature is good or bad ; but then those gifts 
are, they exist. It is not to the jumble of appreciations 
called criticism that man should ask what he has done, or 
what he ought to do. The critics do not know it ; their busi- 
ness is to gossip. 
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Nature alone can speak to our intelligence an imperishable 
language, never changing, because it remains within the 
bounds of eternal truth and of what is absolutely noble and 
beautiful. The difficulty, when travelling, is to meet with 
real nature, because man has everywhere arranged it and in 
most cases spoilt it ; that is undoubtedly the reason why it 
wearies you, it appears to you everywhere disguised and 
distorted. Yet, the glaciers are still intact, I suppose. 

I cannot guide my pen any longer, I must hasten to tell 
you that I fondly love and embrace you. Let me hear from 
you. I hope in a few days to be well again. Maurice is 
waiting before starting, that I be a little stronger; I am 
doing my best for it ! My little dears kiss you ; they are 
superb. Aurore is quite enamoured with mythology. She is 
reading George Cox's work, translated by Aubry. Do you 
know the book ? It is a capital one, both for children and 
grown-up people. Enough, I must stop. I love you; 
shake off your black thoughts and resign yourself to 
feel dull, provided the air be nice and pure where you 
are. 

G. Sand. 
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To M. Henri Amic, Paris. 

NoHANTy Novemher^ 1874 

It is the conscience of each of us that can reply to 
your general question. To say that revolutions are a sacred 
right is a political axiom^ whose truth is only relative^ for all 
parties can invoke it from their own point of view ; therefore^ 
those whose wish it is to hurl us back into the darkness of the 
past would, in that case, possess as much right to do so as 
ourselves who desire to emerge from it. 

I do not understood 'purely political rights but I clearly 
perceive the power of human right'; it, above all others, is 
inalienable and sacred. Yet, before proclaiming it, let ns 
understand what is human right, what is the true, the divine 
and respectable human right. I will here inquire from yon 
what your views are on the subject, and whether you consider 
right as correlative to duty. Were year reply fully to satisfy 
my conscience, I should tell you : " Proceed, make that revo- 
lution ; it is a sacred right, seeing that its object is to raise 
human beings to the level which they can reach.'* But, if it 
is a mere political pass-word, a campaign undertaken by these 
or those persons for establishing an ill-defined and nondescript 
order of things, that will satisfy their craving for domination 
or material enjoyment, I will tell you : '* Take no part 
in it." 

It cannot truly be said that any of the political events 
that have happened since the fall of the Empire be real revo- 
lutions. Facts were too much influenced by the foreign 
invasion to enable the public conscience to be fully aware of 
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its wishes and of its capabilities. As for me, I confess that I 
do not clearly see through that turmoil, I can only approve or 
blame certain isolated facts. The erMemhle appears to me 
like some terrible fit of feverish excitement^ which acquits 
everybody for the harm done. In those events, I do not 
even discern schools or parties properly speaking, I only 
notice a fearf ol anguish which urged all to go ahead on their 
own account, unaware of what they were doings and heedless 
of either political or civil laws^ or^ alas ! of human law. 
Is it when delirious that we should debate such grave 
questions f 

If we can now reason in cool blood, we must^ above all, 
resolve within us the question of human rights; all other 
rights will follow of themselves. Eh ! well, we will talk this 
over at Nohant^ where you will come and confess yourself on 
Christmas Eve. Our children contemplate much enjoying 
themselves, and we will help them to do so ; but everything 
must oome in its place^ and, when you have told me what are 
the rights and duties of man (only that !), I will tell you what 
I should do in your place. I am not a judge, 1 am only a 
friend. I do not know anything except to love and to believe 
in an ideal. Now^ come soon. We all love you here. 

G. Sand. 
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To M. GusTAVB Flaubert, Croisset, 

NoHANT, %th Deeemher, 1874 

Poor dear Boy, 

I love 70Q the more as yon grow miserable. How life 
worries and affects yon ! For all that yea complain of con- 
stitntes life. It never was at any time better for any one else. 
We feel it, we understand it, and therefore suffer &om it 
more or less^ and the more we are in advance of the times we 
live in, the more we suffer. We pass like shadows on a dondy 
sky^ through which the sun scarcely and seldom breaks, and 
we are ever inveighing against that sun, though it is not 
its fault. It is we who should get rid of our clouds. 

You are too fond of literature ; it will kill you, but you 
will not succeed in stamping out human folly. Poor dear 
folly I As for myself, I do not hate it. I look upon it with 
motherly eyes; for it is that of childhood, and childhood 
should always be sacred. What a relentless hatred you have 
sworn to it ! what a war you are waging against it ! 

You are too learned and too intelligent ; you forget there 
is something above art, viz.^ wisdom, of which art at its 
climax is but the expression. Wisdom comprises all that is 
beautiful, true, and good, and, of course, enthusiasm too. It 
teaches us to notice outside of us something loftier than what 
is in us, and to assimilate it gradually through contemplation 
and admiration. 

But I shall never succeed to make you understand the way 
I look upon and secure happiness, that is, resignation to life, 
whatever it may be ! Old Hugo is the person who could 
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modify yoar ideas and save you ; f or^ in a certain respect^ he 
is a great philosopher, besides which he is also the great 
o/rtiste whom yon are hankering after^ and whom I am not. 
You ought often to see him. I believe that he will soothe 
yon ; as for me^ there is not enough fire left to make myself 
intelligible. Bat he^ I believe that he has preserved intact 
his thunder and lightning, whilst nevertheless acquiring the 
meekness and mansuetude of old age. 

See him often, and tell him your troubles, which I clearly 
see are heavy and drive you to melancholy. You are too 
much thinking of the dead; you beheve too much in their 
having secured rest. They have not secured it ; they are like 
us^ they are seeking to do so; they are trying to find a 
solution. 

All my people are well^ and embrace you. I am not cured 
yet ; but, cored or not^ I hope that I shall still live in order 
to bring up my grand-daughters^ and love you as long as I 
have any breath left. 

G. Sand. 

To M. Charles Poncy, Toulon. 

NoHAin?, 2&th December, 1874. 

Dbab Bot, 

I also wish you joy^ health, and happiness, and embrace 
you quite maternally. You seem very anxious. I will hope 
that no disaster will occur, and that all will not be as black as 
you see it. As for the indolence of the present generation, it 
is general, and we must accustom ourselves to it, and at the 
same time arouse it so as to prevent its growing worse. Your 
VOL. m. z 
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solace will be in the dear dangliter whom yoa bring np^ jiot 
like mine is to live with my son, my lona, and my beloTod 
little grand-daughters. 

I am quite aware that the world is going wrong. It does 
not cause me any personal anxiety, for I have not the pre- 
tension of leaving it after having had the joy of witnessiiig 
the solution. My only anxiety is for my dear little gizls, who 
still see everything T09y^ and will be so sorely disappointed. 
I endeavour to stuff them with comfort and happiness, in 
order that they may possess moral health and strength to 
bear up with inevitable deceptions. 

Maurice and all my family join with me to embrace yon, 

and send their best wishes. 

G. Sahd. 



To His Highness Prince JJ&rome NapoiAon, Paris. 

NoHANT, 2Wi Deceinher, 1874 

Deab and faithpul Friend, 

I send you my affectionate greetings and best wishes 
at the close of the present year. Your god-daughter, Aurore, 
who is ever lovely and good and most intelligent, wishes me 
to kiss you for her. We are expecting the photographer; she 
will send you her portrait herself. I am not very well ; but I 
am patient, and ever delighted in my little nook with my dear 
and also happy family. Everything goes smooth at home 
with those who do their best ; but we cannot look into public 
life without sadness and apprehension. 

Where are we going if a wise Bepublic is impossible ? 
The family of pretenders to which you belong disowns yon, 
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and finds 70a too much advanced. Whenco ever the wind 

comes, it is full of hatred and menaces. 

Do yon stilly in spite of all^ keep up year hopes and your 

courage ? Give us some^ and tell us that you are well and 

still love your old and &ithf ul Nohant friends^ who are always 

thinking of and cherishing you. 

George Sand. 



To M. SciPiON DU RouRRy Barbegal, near Aries, 

Nohant, Wh Janwiryf 1875. 

Kind and dear Friend, 

We return heaps of thanks. The little girls, who are 
not dainty for sweets, are delighted with your fruit from the 
South and say, in their little Berry patois, that you are hon 
mignon* to have thought of them. My wee red aief wags 
itself with delight at your remeoibrance. 

We are all well here^ except myself, whose health has 
not been very bright for some months. My stomach is still 
out of order^ weak and whimsical; but I have no right to 
complain, seeing that I carry my old age without infirmity^ 
and, sometimes^ unaware of my being fully seventy years 
old. You are far from that age yet. Do not then believe 
that you will not recover health, and that fatigue and languor 
are due to old age. You will grow strong again, we shall 
all grow strong with the spring, and the real remedy is not to 

♦ Very kind. 

t A figure used by M. Scipion dn Eonre to express the SociaUstic 
tendencies of George Sand. 

z 2 
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think of one's ailments^ not to believe in or to mind them. 
We mnst not neglect it, but we must not fear it either, and 
only remember it when the time has come to take our 
potion. 

I am quite sure that yonr family takes care for yon, 
to check your complaint, and that you are admirably nursed. 
As for me, when I consider how much pampered and spoiled 
I am in my nest, I think of those who are distressed and 
forsaken^ and that makes me very indulgent to them. If that 
is the red cue which you reproach me with^ it is firmly fixed. 
What I hate and despise is the exploitation of indigence by 
so-called democrats, who use it as the vehicle of their mean 
and cowardly ambition. But they are true and good Bepub- 
licans, and I havo the pretension of being one of them. 

You must quickly cure yourself^ dear friend^ and come 
again to see us when you resume your peregrinations ; we shall 
all be delighted of your visits and there is no political opinion 
in this world that could prevent my cordially loving and 
embracing you. 

Your old Friend, 

G. Sand. 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Croisset. 

NoHANT, 16^^ January, 1875. 

I also, dear friend, kiss yoa at the beginning o{ this 
year and wish that 70a may find it tolerable, since 70a will 
not hear any more of the myth happiness. Yon admire my 
serenity; it does not proceed from myself, bat from the 
necessity I experience of thinking of others. I have scarcely 
the time to do so ; old age moves on, and death is poshing me 
by the shoulders. 

I am still, if not necessary, at least extremely nseful to my 
family ; and, so long as any life is left to me, I will continue to 
think, speak, and toil for them. 

Duty is the master of masters, it is the real Zeus of modem 
times ; the Son of Time, it has become its master. It lives 
and acts, indifferent to all the agitations of this world. It 
neither reasons nor discusses. It examines everything fear- 
lessly; it pursnes its course without looking back. Stupid 
Ckronoa used to swallow stones; Zeus breaks them with thunder, 
that is, with its will. I am not, therefore, a philosopher, I am 
the servant of Zeus, who deprives the slave of one-half of his 
spirit, but leaves intact that of the brave man. 

I have no more leisure for thinking of myself, dreaming of 
disheartening things, despairing of mankind, meditating over 
my past joys and griefs, and summoning death. 

Of course ! if we were selfish, we should welcome him ; it 
must be so nice to sleep in oblivion or wake up to a better life ! 
for such are the ' cwo hypotheses, or rather the antithesis, 
which death opens to us. 
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Bat he^ who still has his task to perform^ must not invoke 
death before the moment when the exhaustion of oar bodies 
will fit us for crossing the gates of the true abode of liberty. 
You feel the want of having children of your own. That is the 
punishment of those who wish to be independent; yet the 
regret you express is still a glory for those who devote them- 
selves to Apollo. Do not, therefore, complain of having to 
toil much and depict your mariyrdjom to us ; there is matter in 
this for a fine work. 

Benan, you say^ is despairing ; I do not believe it. My 
opinion is that he is grieved, like all those whose views are 
lofty and far-reaching ; but his powers ought to be propor- 
tioned to his views. Jerdme NapoI6on shares his ideas ; he 
does well if he shares them all. He wrote to me a very wise 
and kind letter. He now considers relative salvation to be in 
a moderate Republic ; as for me, I still believe in its possibility. 
It will be very bourgeois, and not at all ideal, but we must 
indeed begin at the beginning. We artistes have no patience. 
We want the abbaye de Tlieleme * there and then ; but, before 
saying, " Do what you please ! '' we shall have to conform to 
the " Do what you can ! " 

I love and embrace you cordially. My children, big and 
small, join with me. 

Now, do not give way to weakness. We ought to set an 
example to our friends, our relations, our fellow-citizens. Do 
you, then, believe that I do not stand in need of help and 
comfort in my long task, yet unfinished f Do you no longer 



* Allusion to the epicurean community imagined by "R^fcHftlftia in 
Qa/rgantxia. 
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love anybody, not even your old trouhadour^ who is always 
singing and often weeping, though, when shedding tears, he 
hides himself like a dying cat ? 

G. Sand. 



To M. Edmond Plauchut, Paris. 

NoHANT, 2hth February f 1875. 

Finish up your work, pocket your money, and come 
back quickly to spend the spring with us. The Httle girls are 
not pleased with you ; they cannot console themselves for the 
absence of their Plauchut, not even with turkeys and oysters. 
You must indeed come, as soon as you can. Flamarandei^ will 
be finished in a week or so. 

What a worry it is to write so as to keep the printers con- 
stantly supplied 1 You cannot stop a single day, and are 
always in fear of being delayed by some unforeseen occurrence. 
I have been struggling for the last week with that beastly 
rheumatism, which has twice already paralysed my right arm. 
Maurice says it is the fatigue of writing that injures the 
muscle ; but, seeing that the pains disappear with the frost, I 
believe them to be due to rheumatism. I hope to overcome it 
this time, and finish my task without catching cold. I am 
told that the novel is much enjoyed, is it true ? 

I feel much concerned by the passage in your letter relat- 
ing to Bollinat. What is the matter f I do not know. I 
have not heard from him for a long time, and, in his last 

* Title of a play by G^rge Sand. 
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letter^ he did not give me any particulars ; I replied^ offering 
him my services as usaal. He did not write back; I was 
anxioas, and relied on yon to famish me particulars as to his 
real position. Like his^ your letter is fall of reticence and 
enigmas. 

As for his Deux HuasardSf the work is in itself a master- 
piece^ and, though it may not be a faithfal translation^ which 
I am not competent to jadge^ it is ten times more agreeable 
to read as French than the style in which translators have 
rendered Toargaenef s works ; a style often so obscure^ that 
it has to be guessed instead of being understood at first sight. 
You may tell this to Tourguenef if you please. His works 
seem to have been translated by a Russian. The genius of a 
language can only be translated into another language by 
equivalents^ and when we aim at being faithful to the original 
we fail to render its genius. 

I depend on you to see my poor Charles,* and tell me what 
can be done for him ; is he still writing for the Eevue ? Yea 
do not say. 

I hope to see you soon. At all events^ write often, to 
facilitate our waiting patiently for your arrival. We all 
embrace you; I notice that you did not receive a letter 
which I wrote to you at Antibes. The whole covey loves 
and calls you. 

Are they satisfied at Paris with the kind of Republic now 

prevailing ? 

G. Sand. 

* M. Charles Eollinat, son of M. Francois Bollinat. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHANTy 5thMa/y, 1875. 

I am quite grieved and upset at the news of that cata- 
strophe.* I had come to feel much friendship for him, and 
to place atmost confidence in him. Besides^ I fear I shall 
mach miss, from a business point of view, the protection of 
that powerf ol and devoted friend. 

What a sad thing life is! We must ever witness the 
mowing down of all roand us, and we are not sure to see 
again, in the evening, the friend whom we left in the 
morning ! 

You also must have been quite surprised and grieved. If 

you were here I should feel less depressed and sad ; but we 

must accustom ourselves to be so, however little courage we may 

possess. Stem fate baffles all our dreams, and fells strong 

and weak alike. 

We all embrace you ; write to us. 

G. Sand. 

To M. CalmanN'L]&vy^ Paris. 

NoHANT, lih May^ 1875. 

Mt deab Caliiank, 

I do not only condole with your grief; I quite share 
and feel it on my own account. I have lost a devoted friend 
who, of late years, had given me a brotherly help in all things, 
and who displayed towards me, until the moment of his death, 
the utmost solicitude. Do your best that I may not lose him 

* The death of M. Michel L^vy, the Paris publisher. 
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entirely ; bestow upon me a little of the friendsliip lie used to 
feel for me^ and bear with courage^ for the sake of yonr 
family^ of your children, and of his memory, the terrible blow 
dealt us. I am still heart-broken by it, and can scarcely shake 
o£E what to me seems a nightmare. Best assured that I much 
pity you. I know how fond you were of each other ! 

Cordially yours, 

Gso£GB Sand. 

My son and daughter-in-law regret him much, and request 
me to tell you how much they take his loss to heart 

To Doctor Henri Favre, Paris. 

NoHANTy IQth June^ 1875. 

Dear Fsiend, 

We arrived here safe ; the little girl * was not at all 
tired. We are now beginning the treatment. I have nothing 
yet of interest to report to you. I wish to inform you that, 
at the request of my publishers, who contemplate bringing 
out a fine and, this time, complete edition of my works, I 
am putting pinJc favours to each of them ; that is, I inscribe to 
select friends those of my works which I have not yet dedi- 
cated. I, to-day, dedicated Leone-Leoni to you; you must, 
however, inform me whether that will be agreeable to you. 
Drop me a line, and, if you dislike the work, I will offer yoa 
another. 

Yours in haste. I am anxious to catch the post. We all 

send our affectionate thanks and regards. 

G. Sand. 

* Aurora, the eldest daughter of Maurioe Sand. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAKT, 18^^ Jtme, 1875. 
DiAB Fbuekd, 

From the beginnings Spiridion was dedicated to Pierre 

Leroox^ and Lea Maitres Sonneura to Eugene Lambert. I 

therefore cannot alter my dedicaiions. I wish I had some 

masterpiece to offer you ; bat . . . my being is essentially a 

passive beings and I am not quite responsible for my produc- 

tions^ good or bad. They are^ probably, the resalt of previous 

reflections or impressions; but they are not the immediate 

outcome of my will. 

That is a problem which you could perhaps resolve^ but it 
is scarcely worth while. 

What^ however^ is clear and plain to me is the affection I 
bear to you and of which I again sincerely assure you. 

With kind regards from us all. 

G. Sand. 



To Madame Marie Boucoiran, Nintes. 

NoHANT, 20^^ Augu^iy 1875. 
DiAB Mabdb, 

I had misunderstood the terrible telegram.* I thought 

it related to the poor child, and it is only to-day that we learn, 

through M. Sagnier^ all the extent of your misfortune and of 

our own; for it is for us a most cruel family loss. I am 

heart-broken, and expect to see my son^ who is actually travel- 

* Informing her of the death of Jules Boncoiran. 
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\mgt experience as macli grief as myself. How mack we 

pity yon^ poor dear friend ! We had been hoping that we 

could indace year husband to come and spend a few years 

with us at Nohant^ to help us to bring up my grand-daughters, 

as he formerly had helped me to bring np their &ther. We 

thought misfortune would help to unite us more closely^ and 

lo ! we are overwhelmed by that eternal and so little foreseen 

separation ! 

Best assured, dear Marie, that our affection for you is 

doubled by the grief which has befallen you, and which we 

share with you. He was so kind^ so just^ so noble and tme in 

all things ! He loved and respected you. You made his 

existence a happy one ; that is the only consolation left yoo, 

but it is a serious one, and secures our faithful friendsliip 

to you. 

GSOBOE SAim 



To M. GusTAVE pLAUBERT, Croissit. 

' NoHANT, lih September^ 1875. 

You are distressed and disheartened ; you also distress 
me. Never mind, I prefer your lamentations to your silence, 
and I am anxious^ dear friend^ that you should never miss 
writing to me. 

I also have poignant and frequent grief. My old friends 
are dying before me. One of the dearest^ the one who 
brought up Maurice, and whom I expected to help me to 
bring up my grand-daughters, has just died, almost suddenly. 
It deeply affects me. Life is a succession of afflictions for the 
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heart. Bat daty dictates ; we must go on and finish oar task^ 
without saddening those who saffer with as. 

I earnestly entreat you to will, and not to remain in- 
different to troubles which we share with yon. Tell us that 
you are now calm^ and that your horizon is brighter. 

Sad or gay, we love you. 

Let us hear how you are getting on. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT, 26//i Septeinberf 1875. 

Dear Fbiend^ 

I am glad to hear at last from you ; you have written 
to me a charming letter, as you alone know how to write one. 
You have the talent of giving encouragements which do 
not appeal to vanity, but go straight to the heart, and console 
for numerous unjust proceedings those whom heart alone has 
inspired. I therefore thank you for having allowed yourself 
to be induced to read the books I have forgotten^ and about 
which I no longer possess an opinion. They have affected you ; 
they must be good. 

There is an idea for a novel in your letter. It would be the 
life of a man boldly sketched, as you can do so effectively ; a 
man undergoing^ through the great crises of his life, the 
influence or the reaction of certain readings. Wishing to 
suicide himself with Werther, because he happens to be 
then passing through a crisis similar to that of Werther; 
resuming the long-forgotten love of his childhood, when 
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reading again Paul et Virgvnie,^ and so on. That would 
constitate a carions Btndj of tbe shades which mark a pro- 
fonnd discrepancy between analogoas sitnations^ because of 
the difference of character. I also recollect the emotion whiok 
the works of Byron, Goethe, and Walter Scott aroused in me; 
those books were the readings of my youth before I ever 
cLreamed of writing. At that romantic age, I was wishiDg 
I were a being devoured with grief and overwhelmed by 
some great remorse ; it used to annoy me not to have com- 
mitted some crime, enabling me to become acquainted with 
the delirious excitement of despair! I then used to calm 
myself while poring over those good old Scotch novel8,t 
€0 full of honesty and spirit. I used to wish I were the 
young mountaineer entering, bravely and without affectaticm, 
upon a life of adventures. I thus used to pass from one 
type to the opposite one, without, for all that, ever ceasing 
to be myself ; that is, an inquisitive spirit, always living outside 
of itself. You could very well write that novel, by taking 
your own life as a model. 

I am one feuilleton behind with Le Temps. The last stories 
I wrote were too long, and I gave them to the Bevue. I have, 
for the present, closed the series of my stories ; but I have 
come by some pages written in my youth, and which, I believe, 
may prove interesting; they will also, I fancy, require but 
few corrections. I will leave my feuilletons alone just now, 
although I will not mind resuming them next month, if it 
should be agreeable to you. 



* The famous work of Abbe Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
t Those of Sir Walter Scott. 
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Will you not come and spend with us part of your 
remaining holidays? The weather is so fine here, and we 
flhould all be so delighted to see you. Do your best to come, 
it is already so long since you promised it. All Nohant 
•embraces and desires you. 

Gr. Sakd. 



To M. Edmond Plauchut^ Paris. 

NoHAirr, ^th November^ 1875. 

I do not often write to you now, my big boy. I have 
such frequent and excruciating pains of late. Well! death 
or cure will free me from them. Nothing is durable in this 
world except friendship, and I love and will ever love you. 

You would do well to buy now our New Year's Day 
gifts ; they will cost half the price asked for them a month 
hence. 

You will bring 200 francs' worth of Chinese or other 
ornaments and nicknacks you please, and for Lolo a papeterie, 
forming a writing-desk and fitted complete; something nice, 
for about fifty francs. 

I embrace you tenderly ; come soon. 

G. S. 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Paris. 

NoHANT, Ibth November^ 187& 

So you are back in Paris, and qaitted yonr rooms of 
the Hue Murillo ? Are yon writing ? I wish yon courage and 
good luck I You will get over yonr fits of spleen. I am 
aware that Le Mariage de Victorine* is being rehearsed at 
the Th6&tre Fran9ais ; but I do not know whether I shall go 
to see it. I have been so ill throughout the summer, and so 
frequently still suffer pains in the bowels, that I cannot tell 
whether I shall be strong enough to travel when required 
this winter. At all events, we shall see. The hope of meeting 
you there will give me courage ; besides, I have never been, 
and I hope never shall, be deficient in that; but I am so 
broken down since I passed my seventieth year, that I do not 
know whether I ever shall rally. I, who was so fond of using 
my legs, can no longer walk without suffering atrocious pains! 
I bear up with my misery, work all the more, and occupy my 
hours of recreation with water-colour drawing. 

Aurore comforts and delights me. I should much have 
wished to have lived long enough to see her married. Bat 
Ood disposes, and we must accept life or death as He 
pleases. 

The fact is, I want to tell you that I will come to embrace 
you if I do not find it absolutely impossible. You will read 
to me what you have already done of your new work. In the 
meantime let me hear from you, for I will not come up before 

* The title of a play by Greorge Sand. 
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tbe ficdshing rehearsals. I am acquainted with the irowpe 

and know that they will all torn out satisfactorily to the best 

of their ability, and that^ besides, Perrin* will watch them. 

We all kiss and love you tenderly. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Edmond Plauchut^ Baris. 

NoHANT, V^ih November, 1875. 

Tell Mademoiselle Barretta that in the event of Le 
Mariage de Victorine being produced at the Th6&tre Franpais, 
her appearing in the character of Victorine will cause me the 
utmost satisfaction. That character is cast for her and she for 
it. Tell her also that it is^ above all, a sincere and frank rdle, 
more affecting than dramatic. 

The play ought to be entitled Lea Amoti/retw sans le savovrjf 
for the two young people love one another without seeking to 
ascertain whether the love of each is reciprocated ; chiefly so 
Victorine, who feels miserable, but refrains from ascertaining 
the cause of her misery, and who, as soon as her father 
explains her duty to her, is ready to sacrifice herself, even if 
she should die for it. 

All this is pointed out in Sedadne's % play ; by carefully 
reading his play and mine, and paying attention to all 
the parts, chiefly to that of Yictorine's father, the actress, 
remarkably intelligent and admirably gifted as Mademoiselle 

* Director of the Th^tre Fran^ais. 
f In love, unawares. 

X French dramatic author, born in Paris in 1719, died in 1797. 
VOL. in. T 
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Barretta is, will easily enter into the spirit of her character. 
At all events, if the directors of the ThSlltre Fran9ais decide to 
perform, she must let me know ; I will write to her direct^ and 
be ready to answer all her questions. 

G. Sahd. 

To THE Same. 

NoHANT, 20^^ jyovem^, 1875. 

Tour oysters are excellent, and your nosegay perfomes 
the whole house ! You say they are on the point of reviving 
Ma/wprai, I will only believe it when I witness the first per- 
formance. In my letter of yesterday I gave you my instrno- 
tions for the actors. Bat the chief point is, of course, to 
ascertain whether the revival is certain. 

As for the bust,* I have seen it and carefully looked at it : 
it is very pretty ; as for the likeness there is none, but as ft 
work of art it is lovely. It is quite possible that, when in the 
light and placed as it now is, it may lose its effect ; but tliat 
is not a reason for inflicting upon so eminent an artist as 
Carrier the affront of removing his work from before the 
public; as for me I easily console myself for proving less 
effective in my likeness than others do in their own. Is it 
not the same in reality ? I do not feel any worse for it. As 
I wrote to Charles Buloz, I have finished my novel, and I 
only have to trim it up a bit, whilst resting myself. I read 
it yesterday to the children,t who thought it amusing. The 

* Her own bust, which M. Carrier-Belleuse had just made for the 
green room of the Fran^ais. 
t Maurice and Liiia. 
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little girls were anxioas to stay ; but^ considering there was 
no animal in the plot, Titite made np her mind to make its 
acquaintance only about twenty years hence ; as for Lolo^ who 
is reason itself^ she went to bed. We — that is, my grand- 
daughters and myself — are working hard : Aurore is becoming 
well up in geography^ and it amuses her. If you were hero 
we should be quite happy and satisfied. We all kiss you 

heartily. 

G. Sand. 

To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Paris. 

KoHANT, 18^^ and l^th December, 1875. 

I at last meet again with my old troubadour, who has 
caused me so much grief and real anxiety. You are up again^ 
placing your trust simply in the natural chances of external 
events, and once more finding strength enough in yourself to 
conjure them, whatever they may be, by work. What do you 
mean by some one in the haute finance ? As for me, I do not 
know. I am on very intimate terms with Victor Borie, who is 
engaged in Bank and Stock Exchange transactions. Do you 
wish me to write to him ? 

So you are about to resume your hard labour ? So am I 
on the point of resuming mine ; for since I wrote Flaviarande, 
I have been whiling the time away. I have been so ill all the 
summer I But Doctor Favre, my peculiar and excellent friend, 
has wonderfully cured me, and I have taken out a new lease 
of life. 

What shall we do ? You are, unquestionably, going in 
again fpr desolation, and I for consolation. I really do not 

T 2 
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know what oar destinies depend from ; as for yoa^ yon watch 
their progress and criticise them^ at the same time sedoloasly 
abstaining from all literary appreciation regarding them^ and 
limiting yourself to depict them whilst, out of system, you 
take every care to conceal your personal views and feelings. 
These, nevertheless, leak out throughout your narration, and 
you increase the sadness of your readers. My object is 
to make mine feel less miserable. I cannot forget that my 
personal triumph over despair was the result of my will, 
as also the outcome of a new conception of things, quite 
different from that I formerly used to possess. 

I am aware that you are opposed to the exposition of 
personal doctrine in literature. Are you right? Does not 
your opposition proceed rather from a want of conviction than 
from a principle of aesthetics ? If we have any philosophy in 
our brain, it must needs break forth in our writings. I have 
no literary advice to give you, and do not wish to formulate 
any judgment concerning the literary friends and acquaint- 
ances whom you mention to me. I fully unbosomed myself to 
the de Goncourts ; as for the others, I believe that they have 
more talent and more erudition than I possess. But, I believe 
that they, and yourself especially, are devoid of a settled and 
far-reaching appreciation of life. Art does not only consist in 
depicting. True and fine pictures do indeed bear the stamp 
of the mind who guided the brush. Art is not made simply 
of criticism and satire : criticism and satire are but one aspect 
of truth. 

I want to see man such as he is. He is not either good or 
bad, he is good and bad at the same time. But, being 
good and bad^ he must be something more. • • . There 
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is the shade I the shade beings in my opinion, the aim of 
art — he must possess some internal power which leads him to 
be very wicked and but little honest — or very honest and but 
little wicked. 

It seems to me that your school little concerns itself to go 
to the bottom of things^ and dwells too much upon their 
surface. Omng to its anxiety for literary form, it makes too 
light of the groundwork^ it appeals to the Uterati. But 
Uterati are men before being literati. They look for man 
at the bottom of every story or of every fact. That was the 
defect of U]^diccatioh Sentimentale, to which I have given so 
much thought since its publication, wondering why so excellent 
and so solid a work should have aroused so much ill-humour 
and spite. That defect proceeded from the absence of self 
action on the part of the characters in your book. They sub- 
mitted to facts, but never grasped them. Eh, well I My 
opinion is that the chief interest of a story lies precisely 
in what you left undone. If I were you, I should try the 
reverse ;/you are now, and rightly too, feasting yourself again 
upon Shakespeare's works! He is the one to show us men 
grappling with facts; observe that, either in a good or in 
a bad purpose, victory always remains to men who crush fact, 
or allow themselves to be destroyed by it at the same time as 
it is crushed itself. ^^ 

Party politics is now a real farce. We have had the 
tragedy, will it end in an opera or in an operette ? I carefully 
read my paper every morning; but, except when so engaged, 
I find it impossible to think of or interest myself in politics. 
The reason of my indifference lies in the fact that such 
contest is quite free from any ideal, and that I cannot feel an 
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interest in any of the personages wbo have a hand in that 
mess. Being slaves to themselves, they are enthralled hj 
facts. 

My dear little girls are well. Anrore is growing a taD, 
well-shaped, and snperb girl : her mind is straight and her 
body sound; the other is the personification of grace and 
gentility. I am still discharging the duties of assiduous and 
patient teacher^ and I have little time left for profetsumal 
writing^ seeing that I spend the evening with my family, and 
can now no longer work after midnight; yet my being 
pinched for time acts like a stimulant upon me^ and causes me 
to find much pleasure in hard work; it is to me like secieQy 
relishing some forbidden fruit. 

All my dear family embraces you^ and is delighted to 
learn that you are better. Have I sent you Mamarande and 
the little girls' photos ? If not, let me know, and I will send 
you all. 

What I Littr6 has been appointed a senator P It is scarcely 
credible, when considering the composition of the Chamber. 
It should, nevertheless, be congratulated for that attempt 
at self-respect. 

G. Sahd. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAirr, 12th Jawaary, 1876. 

I daily contemplate writing to you ; I cannot find the 
leisure to do so. Thank goodness ! I now can do so ; we are 
bnried in snow; just the sort of weather I like; that white 
cloak is like unto some general purification^ and it seems to 
impart more intimacy and more sweetness to home amuse- 
ments. I wonder why some people abhor spending winter in 
the country ! Snow is one of the finest sights of the year ! 

It appears that my lectures are not very clear ; in this they 
resemble those of orthodox politicians, but I am not one of 
them; either as regards my ideas on equality, or on the 
question of authority^ I have no settled plan. You seem to 
believe that I wish to convert you to a doctrine. No, that is 
far from my thoughts. We each start from a point of view, 
the free choice of which ought to be respected. I can sum 
up my own in a few words : not to sit at the opaque window 
through which we cannot discern anything else but the re- 
flection of our own nose. To survey as far as our sight 
permits, to observe good and evil, close to us, at a distance, 
and everywhere ; in fact, to perceive the incessant gravitation 
of all tangible and intangible things towards the necessity for 
what is good, noble, and true. 

I do not say that mankind is on the road to the loftiest 
regions of good. Yet, I believe it in spite of all ; but I do 
not discuss the point, it is useless, because we all judge after 
our own personal sight, and the general appearance is 
momentarily wretched and unpromising. Besides, it is not 
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indispensable that I sboold believe in the salvation of the 
planet and oE ita inhabitants to credit the necessity of what is 
good and beantifnl ; if the planet rejects that law, it will 
perish ; if its inhabitants refuse to accept it, they will be 
destroyed. Other stars will take the place of oar planet, other 
beings replace its inhabitants : it will serve them both right ! 
As for me, I wish to gravitate nntil my last breath, not be- 
cause I hope or demand to be sent to a heiter 'place hereafter, 
bat becaase my sole delight is to preserve myself and my 
family in the rising path. 

In other words, I avoid the cesspool and seek for a dry and 
chan spot whereon to pat my foot, being convinced that that 
is the law of my life. It is not much to be men ; we are still 
very near monkeys, to which, it is said, we are related. Sap- 
posing this to be correct, it is one more reason why we should 
contrive to keep away from them, and not to be behind the 
relative truth — a very poor, very limited, and very humble 
truth indeed ! — ^which it has been given to our race to under- 
stand. Well, then, let us grasp that truth to the best of our 
ability and not permit ourselves to be deprived of it. 

I believe that we fully agree ; but I practise that simple 
religion, whereas you do not, since you allow yourself 
to be disheartened; your heart is not impressed with 
it, siuce you are cursing life and longing for death, like 
a Catholic who aspires to compensation, although that may 
be only eternal rest. You are not surer than anybody 
else to secure that compensation. Life is perhaps eternal, 
in which case toil must also be so. If so, let us bravely 
achieve our task. If otherwise, if the self perishes in 
its entirety, let us have the honour of having performed oar 
ungrateful labour, it is our duty ; for we have obvious duti 
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to perform only towards ourselves and towards our fellow- 
creatures. What we destroy in ourselves is thereby destroyed 
in them too. Our degradation degrades them, and our falls 
precipitate their own ; it is our duty to them to stand up so 
as to prevent their falling down. To wish for near death or 
for a long life is a weakness in either case ; and I want you 
not to advocate the former any longer as a right. I formerly 
believed I possessed that right; my views were then the same 
as I hold to-day; but I had no strength of mind^ like your- 
self I used to say : " I cannot help it." I was belying 
myself. The remedy was easy. When ardently wishing to 
ascend, to climb up every day one step, to say inwardly : 
" The Flaubert of to-day must be superior to that of yester- 
day, and that of the next day must be stronger and more 
lucid stilL^' When on the steps, you will climb up very 
rapidly. You will gradually enter upon the happiest and 
most favourable age of life— old age. Then it is that art 
discloses its sweetness ; so long as we are young, the mani- 
festations of art Isire a cause of anguish. You prefer a nicely- 
cast sentence to all the metaphysics. I also like to see com- 
passed in a few words what elsewhere requires volumes ; but 
we must have thoroughly understood those volumes (whether 
we admit or whether we reject them) in order to hit upon the 
sublime summing-up which becomes the highest expression of 
literary art ; that is why we must not despise the efforts made 
by the human intellect in order to secure truth. 

I say this because your resolutions are so extreme . . . iti 
wards. In fact, you read, dig away, and toil a great deal more 
than myself and crowds of others. You have acquired an instruc- 
tion which I can never secure. You are, therefore, a hundred 
times richer than we all are; you are a wealthy man and 
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complain like a beggar. It is like giving alms to a miser 
whose mattress is full of gold, but is anxious to feed only on 
well-made sentences and select expressions. But^ stupid tbat 
you are ! if you are hungry, why do you not rake up your 
mattress and eat your gold ? Feed upon the ideas and senti- 
ments hoarded up in your head and heart ; the words and 
the sentences, the literary form which you so much appreciate, 
will of itself spring from your brain. You consider the form 
as the aim, whereas it is but an effect. Happy expressions 
are only the outcome of emotion, and emotion itself proceeds 
from a conviction. We are only moved by that which we 
ardently believe in. 

I do not say that you do not believe, it is quite the other 
way ; your whole life of afEection, protection, and charming 
and unostentatious kindness clearly demonstrates that yon 
are the most convinced fellow that exists. But, as soon as yon 
handle literature, you seem anxious, I know not why, to be 
another man, tlie one toho must disappear, who annikHaM 
himself and is no more. What a singular mania I What a 
deficient taste ! The worth of our productions depends 
entirely on our own. 

Who says that you should be yourself the subject of your 
works? That, we know, would be worthless, unless done 
frankly in the style of a narration. But as for that morbid 
fancy, which urges you to avoid carefully leaving any trace of 
your own self in your productions, what name could we give 
it ? If we withhold our own opinion respecting the person- 
ages we create, we naturally leave the reader in uncertainty 
as to the opinion he should himself form of them ; that amounts 
to wishing not to be understood, and the result of this is that 
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the reader gets weary of us and leaves us; for lie will 
listen to your story only provided that^ in it, we clearly 
point out to him that this one is strong and that one 
weak. 

L'Education Sentimentale was a misunderstood work. I 
told yon so persistently; you would not listen to me. It 
wanted either a short preface, or, as opportunity offered, some 
expression of blame, even only some suitable epithet, branding 
evil, condemning weakness, and pointing out efforts worthy of 
praise. All the personages in that book, excepting those 
whose instincts are bad, are weak, and see their aims thwarted. 
That is what you are reproached with, because people have not 
understood that you precisely wished to depict our corrupt 
society, which encourages noble instincts and destroys noble 
efforts ; the public always hold an author responsible for their 
failing to understand him. Readers are, above all things, 
anxious to penetrate our thoughts, and that is precisely what 
you haughtily decline to allow them to do. They fency you 
despise them, and wish to deride them. I understood you 
because I knew you. Had your book been brought to me 
without any signature, I should have thought it a fine but 
strange production, and would have wondered whether yours 
was either an immoral or a sceptical, an indifferent or a 
broken heart. You maintain that it must be so, and that 
M. Flaubert will infringe the rules laid down by good taste if 
he discloses his thought, and the object of his literary under- 
taking. You are wrong, a thousand times wrong. It is 
acknowledged that M. Flaubert writes well and in earnest ; the 
public will sHch to his personality, it wiU save or lose itself 
with the author. But if the author leaves the public in doubt. 
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all interest in his work vanishes, it is misjudged and pat 
aside. 

I have already endeavoured to point out to you your 
favourite heresy, which consists in saying that we must write 
for a score or so of intelligent readers and not mind the others. 
That is not so, seeing that your failure affects and irritates 
you. Moreover that book, so important and so carefully 
written, has not obtained the suffrages of more than about 
a score of favourable critics. You must not, therefore, write 
for twenty readers any more than for three or for three hundred 
thousand. 

We must write for all who crave for and can profit by the 
reading of a wholesome book. With that object in view we 
must go in straight for the loftiest morality we possess in 
ourselves, and not treat as a mystery the moral and profitable 
sense of our work. Some people have regarded Ma/ioitM 
Bovary* as immoral. Yet, although a fraction of the public 
denounced it as a scandal, the most sound and numerous 
portion of the readers saw in it a merciless and striking lesson 
given ,to unconscientious and faithless women, to vanity, 
ambition, and want of reason. You pitied her, art required it ; 
but the lesson was plain, and might have been so a great deal 
more, and for all, had you wished it, had you more clearly 
pointed out the opinion you held, and which everybody 
should hold respecting our heroine, her husband, and her 
lovers. 

Your determination in depicting things as they are, and 
the adventures of life as you notice them, is scarcely justi- 

* Flaubert's masterpiece. 
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fiable in my opinion. I do not object to your making a 
realistic or poetic picture of inert things ; but, when dealing 
with the impulses of the human heart, it is different. You 
cannot refrain from such contemplation, for you yourself ^tq 
man and the readers men. Though you may try, you never 
shall succeed in so writing that your production be not ^chat 
between you and the reading public. If you are always coolly 
pointing out evil to it, without ever showing good, it will fall 
out with you. It will wonder which of the two is bad — ^you 
or it. And yet you obviously intend to move and win it, in 
your works; you will never succeed unless you be moved 
yourself, and abstain from so concealing the fact from it that 
it will be justified in judging you indifferent. The public is 
right — supreme impartiality is anti-human, and a novel must 
be human before everything else. If not, people are in- 
different to its being cleverly written, well got up, and 
faithful in its details, for it is lacking the essential quality 
— interest. '"^<^ 

The public rejects also works the personages in which are 
represented as being all good, without any shade or blemish; 
it fully perceives that that also is not human. I believe that 
the merits of art, the special art of novel writing, reside 
wholly in the contrast between the various personages ; but I 
want to see the triumph of good resulting from their strug- 
gles; I have no objection to facts crushing an honest man, 
but they must not defile or lessen him, and he must go to the 
stake with the satisfaction of feeling happier than his execu- 
tioners. 
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Ihih Jawuary, 1876. 

Since I wrote you this letter — three days ago— I have 
often been on the point of consigning it not to the post, but 
to the — flames; for it is long, prolix, and probably useless. 
Natures that are contrary on certain points cannot easOy 
persuade one another, and I fear that I shall not be better 
understood by you this time than the last. I nevertheless 
send you this scrawl, in order that you may see that I think of 
you almost as much as of myself. 

After the ill-luck you met with and which so upset 
you, you now, I know, long for a success ; that is why I point 
out to you the certain conditions of that success. Do not 
neglect the form, but think a little more of the internal 
structure. Do not consider true virtue as a commonplace in 
literature. Give it a representative, show us some noble, 
honest, and strongly gifted minds among the madmen and the 
idiots whom you like to ridicule. Point out something reliable 
and grand in the midst of those intellectual abortions; in 
short, leave aside the conventions of realists and return to true 
reality, a mixture of good and bad, at once beautiful and ugly, 
in which, however, good intentions find, nevertheless, room 
and use. 

I embrace you for us all. 

G. Sahdi 
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To M. Henry Amic, Paris. 

NoHANT, Ist March, 1876. 

My Boy, 

I have considered your discoaragement; really I do 
not approve of it. I vainly examined carefully the reasons you 
give me, I failed to see in them the justification of your state 
of mind. Are you lazy 7 No, that is impossible^ seeing that 
you are intelligent and generous. Laziness is an impotence ; 
it is the infirmity of a petty mind, and yours is precisely a 
noble one ! No, you do not give way because of the inevitable 
aridity of the beginnings. 

You are criticising and forming to yourself another ideal. 
Your criticisms do not rest upon a solid basis ; you say that 
the theory and the practice of Law are inconsistent. Let 
us suppose they are ! That is precisely one more argument in 
favour of learning the theory of Law and knowing that theory 
as it stands in the minds of men. You disdain to learn the 
history of civilised man^ and you fancy that you can become 
a good writer by making up your mind beforehand to ignore 
it; that would indeed amount to the suppression of your 
raison d'etre. Have I not told you often that the ignorance of 
Law is for me one of the worries of my life, not only as a 
civilised and active being, but as an artiste and a writer ? It 
constitutes for me a closed world; it is thrown open to you 
and you refuse to explore it, although you are young, that is, 
you possess facilities, memory, and leisure; yes, leisure, spoilt 
child that you are ! 

You complain of your too mundane life ; whose fault is it ? 
Diversions are procured to you, because you are willing to be 
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diverted. When one desires to live secluded^ one does so ; 
when bent npon studying, one does so in the midst of noise; 
it is even a good thing to accustom ourselves to noise^ just as 
we grow used to sleeping in Paris, in the midst of the noise of 
trafiSc. 
'N/^ You wish to become a litterateur, that I know. I told you : 

** You may be one if you learn everything,'' Art is not a gift 
that can dispense with immense and extensive knowledge. 
Perhaps my example is pernicious. You say : '' Here is an 
ignorant woman who made herself a name and a position.'^ 
Eh well, my dear boy, I am ignorant, it is true, because my 
memory fails me ; but I have learned much, and, when seven- 
teen years of age, I used to spend my nights in learning. If 
my knowledge has become confused in my mind, it neverthe- 
less has been favourable to its development. / 

You are struck at the flimsiness of tlre^^nerality of 
present writings; it all proceeds from want of study. A 
sound mind will never develop itself if it has not overcome 
the difficulties of all sorts of labours, or, at least, of certain 
studies which necessitate a steady tension of the will. 

I hear the dinner-bell. I am anxious that my letter should 
go to-night. I will resume it again some other time, and 
embrace you, and, at the same time, entreat you to make 
a great appeal to yourself, before uttering those shamefnl 
words : '* I cannot ! " 

G. Saio). 
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To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Paris. 

NoHANT, 9^^ Marcky 1876. 

You despise Sedaine^ horrid profane man that yon are I 
that is where the doctrine of form really blinds yon. Sedaine 
is not^ it is tme, a writer properly speaking, althongh he re- 
qnires little to become one ; bnt he is a man. He has heart 
and feelings, the sense of moral tmth^ the right perception of 
hnman sentiments. I do not mind some of his old-fashioned 
arguments and the dryness of his sentences ! bnt he always 
hits npon the word that deeply impresses. 

Dear old Sedaine ! he is one of niy beloved papas, and I 
think Le Philoaophe sans le savair^ far superior to my 
Mariage de Victorine ; it is a drama so afFecting and so well 
brought about ! But you are only seeking for well-drawn 
sentences ; that is something — only something — ^it is not the 
whole of art^ not even half of it ; it is scarcely one-fourth of 
it^ and when the three other fourths are good^ we can easily 
dispense with what is not. 

I hope you will not start landscape-hunting before the fine 
weather sets in. We have been rather spared here ; but for 
the last three days we are haying a regular deluge^ and it 
makes me ill^ I could not have made the journey to Paris. 
Your niece is better, God be praised for it I I cordially love 
and embrace you. 

G. Sand. 

* Title of a play by Sedaine. 
VOL. in. z 
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To Mademoiselle Barretta^ Paris. 

NoHAHT, 9^ Marck, 1876. 

Mt bsloved Dablikq, 

I thank you for (hanking me ; for the obligation is for 
me, and if I have been for yon the occasion of a triamph, I 
am so delighted for it that I consider myself repaid a 
hundredfold for having trusted yon. All my friends write 
to say that yon were charming, and M. Perrinf declares that 
that success secures for you a prominent place in yonr 
profession. 

Did I not tell you, in the green room of the Od&)n, that 
you would go far f And my prediction has been so quickly 
realised that you ought to be satisfied. But you have done 
your best and seconded God, who has so admirably gifted 
you. 

I kiss you affectionately ; as do also Aurore, my grand- 
daughter, and my daughter-in-law, who both request me to 
convey their affectionate regards for you. 

Geoboi Sakd. 

I am rather unwell just now ; but I fully expect to be able 
to applaud you when fine weather restores me to health. 

* Now Madame^Gustaye Worms. t He died quite recently. 
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To M. Henri Burgalat, Mont-de-Marsan {Landes). 

NoHANT, 18th March^ 1876. 

I have read, sir, the novel which yoa sent me, and 
which I now return to you. It is very pretty, affecting, well 
conceived and written. You must correct some rather tedious 
dialogues in the beginnings or make them a little more natural. 
That novel presents the disadvantage of being rather similar 
to that which I entitled Le Marquis de Villemer, and whose 
principal subject is the love of a young nobleman for the 
lectrice * of his mother. Its plot, however^ offers a sufficient 
number of notable differences to prevent readers thinking too 
much of the points of similarity. You must not by any 
means, sir, destroy your manuscript, which certainly is not 
devoid of talent and charm. It is not a production which 
anybody could have written, and I read it through with 
interest. 

But Jiere is the question upon which it is difficult to give 
a reply. You speak of bettering your position or bhat of 
your children. To find a publisher is indeed a big matter. 
They all are crammed with manuscripts, and do not always 
decide in favour of the best of them. They do not pay atten- 
tion to letters of recommendation ; they read themselves or 
have the manuscripts read by employes who belong to the 
trade, and only see, in the expenses likely to be incurred by 
the publication, the sum to be paid to the author and to the 
printers, only a commercial speculation. They do not boast 
of being literary critics. They know or foresee whether the 

* Female reader. 
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sale of the work will recoup them for their outlay. Before 
dealing with publishers, my opinion is that it would be better 
to seek to publish the work under the form of feuilUtons in a 
newspaper. But there the candidates are more numerous stilli 
and the preference is of course given to well-known authors. 
In short, even supposing you could succeed in overcoming all 
the obstacles, the gain is very small, and an author must have 
written much and secured numerous successes before being 
able to support himself with his pen. 

I am nevertheless at your disposal for offering your manu- 
script to a newspaper or to a publishing firm, as soon as yon 
have somewhat relieved the first twenty pages, which drag on 
the subject a little too much. The mother^ about to dis- 
appear, need not, being so well depicted. She need not either 
speak so much. When you have recast your work in the way 
I suggest, and corrected some oversights (such as lend&nnain 
(morrow), which you persistently write landemain), please to 
let me know, and I will furnish you with the address of a 
book publisher or of a feuilleton publisher, to whom I will write 
at the same time. But, as I have spent my life in failing in 
similar undertakings, I will not deceive you by raising in you 
too sanguine hopes of success. 

I should however, sir, be delighted to be of service to 
you, rest assured of it. I will ever preserve the dear and fond 
memory of the companion* you have lost, and our simulta- 
neous regrets are a bond which I should be happy to resume. 

Please to remember me affectionately to Yirginie Cazeaox. 

Geobgs Sand. 

* The wife of M. Henri Burgalat 
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To M. Gust AVE Flaubert^ Croisset. 

KoHANT, 25e^ Uwth, 1876. 

I will have much to say respecting the novels of M. Zola, 
but my views will be better expounded in a,feuilleton than in a 
letter, because the subject is one of those which ought to be 
treated with the utmost care. I should like to read first the 
book of M. Daudety* which you also mentioned to me, but 
whose title I forget. Please to ask the publisher to send it 
to me, and, if he should object to give it to me, I will pay for 
it ! At all events, what I can say now, without fear of con- 
tradicting myself hereafter, and whilst reserving the right of 
philosophically criticising Zola's treatment of his subject, is 
that Bougon f is a book of superior worth, a powerful produc- 
tion, as you say, and quite worthy to secure a prominent place 
in literature. 

But that does not alter, in the slightest degree, my views, 
to wit : that art ought to be the research of truth, and that the 
latter does not consist merely in representing either evil or good. 
The artiste who only notices defects is as deficient as the one 
who only sees good qualities. Society is not composed merely 
of blackguards and rogues. Honest people are not in a 
minority, seeing that society subsists enjoying a certain order, 
and that few crimes remain unpunished. Imbeciles are pre- 
dominant, it is true ; but there is a public conscience which 



* M. Alphonse Daudet. 

t Les Bougon Maequart, the title of a remarkable prodaotion by 
M. Emile Zola. 
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ovemwes them and counsels them to respect the law. It is 
right and even moral that scoundrels should be scourged and 
denounced, but we must also be told that there is a ooanter- 
part and that must be shown to us ; otherwise, simple-minded 
readers — that is, the general reading public — ^will get dis- 
heartened) despondent, frightened, and deny the facts laid 
before it. 

How are you getting on f Tourguenef wrote to say 
that your last production is most remarkable ; so you are not 
undonCj as you pretend to be ! 

I hope the health of your niece continues improving 7 As 
for me, I am also better^ although I have suffered from ex- 
cruciating and persistent cramps in the stomach. Physical 
sufferings teach us a good lesson when they leave our mind 
undisturbed. For we then learn to bear up and to overcome 
our ailments. Of course, there are fits of despondency when 
we lay prostrate on our beds^ but I always remember what 
my old priest {cure) used to tell me when suffering from gouty 
attacks : " It will all pass away or I shall" After which, he 
used to laugh, quite pleased for what he had said. 

Aurore is beginning to learn history, and feels no sympathy 
towards the murderers known as heroes and demigods. She 
says they are a sorry lot. 

We are having an awful spring ; the earth is strewn with 
flowers and covered with snow, the fingers get numbed whilst 
gathering violets and anemones. 

I read the manuscript of L'Mrangere ; * it bears no indica- 
tion of decadence on the part of its author. It is a jewel 



* Title of a work by M. Alexandre Dumas, jun. 
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sparkling with diamonds. Besides^ decadence is the foreboding 

of transformation. Mountains in labour roar and yell, bat 

they also sing some lovely tnnes. 

I love and embrace you. Yon most soon publish your 

legend, so that we may read it. 

G. Sand. 



To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHAiTP, 21«< Apra. 1876. 

DsAB Fbiend, 

I thank you for having sent me that fine article on me. 
I should also like to thank the author for it^ for there is sym- 
pathy in his criticism. Be good enough to tell him that I am 
quite grateful for it, and that it is an honour for me io be 
approved in such fine and kind terms. I do not recollect — 
I read so few new publications — having ever read other 
articles by M. Anatole France. His style is very fine^ simple, 
and adapted to the true requirements of our tongue. Such 
writers are getting alarmingly scarce ! You must cultivate 
and encourage that youthful talent, for you will no longer 
meet with many like it. 

Fifty years hence the meaning of French will have under- 
gone a complete transformation — ^that is inevitable ; it is the 
fault of the journalists, who, having to write and supply their 
paper every day with a certain quantity of copy, neglect their 
style, and spoil the taste of the public. I fully understand 
the holy wrath of Sch6rer.* What is to be done ? Nothing. 

* M. Edmond Sch^rer, a French politician and eminent critic. 
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Wait patiently^ as in all cases^ and hope that a good reaction 

will sncceed a bad one. 

What are you doing f How seldom you now write ! Will 

you not come to see our lilacs in bloom ? We are all ia 

good health; but^ when not hearing from you, we alwaya 

fear that illness or accident may be the cause of your 

silence. 

Cordially yours, 

G. SAin). 



To Mademoiselle Marguerite Thuiluer, La Boulaine. 

KoHAKT, 28eA ifay, 1876. 

Mt sweet Dablikg, 

Your old friend suffers much from a chronic disease of 
the bowels, which, at least, offers no danger. The only point 
is to be armed with patience ; but I have much of it, as I am 
anxious to avoid grieving by my complaints those who sur- 
round me. My mind is yet unimpaired, and not affected in 
the least. My granddaughters are growing fast, the eldest of 
them is now as tall as yourself, although she is but ten years 
old, and as childish as her age requires. They are both as 
good and meek as angels, and I live to love them. 

It distresses me to see that you, who are still young, do 
not recover your health, notwithstanding rest and the pure 
country air. 

We all love and embrace yon, and send our beet wishes for 
a speedy recovery. 

G. Sakd. 
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To Doctor Henri Favre^ Paris. 

KOHANT, 28<A Ifay, 1876. 

Thanks, dear friend^ for your kind letter ! I will follow 
all your prescriptions. To the report I sent you yesterday, I 
will now add my reply to the questions you put to-day. The 
general state is not worse, and, in spite of my age (almost 
seventy-two), I do not feel the symptoms of senility. 

My legs are strong, my sight is better than it has been for 
twenty years past, my sleep is calm and refreshing, and my 
hands as steady and as handy as in yonth. When not 
suffering those atrocious pains, I notice a phenomenon, no 
doubt special to my local disease : I feel stronger and freer in 
my whole being than I have perhaps ever been. I used to be 
slightly asthmatical — I am no more so ; I climb up the staii*s 
as nimbly as my dog. 

But a portion of life's functions being almost entirely 
suppressed, I wonder where I am going to, and whether I 
must not be prepared to go off suddenly some fine morning ! * 
I should prefer to know now, rather than have the surprise. 
I am not one of those who are afraid at the prospect of sub- 
mitting to a great and general law, and rebel against the 
conclusion of universal life ; but I will, in order to get cured, 
do all that is prescribed to me, and should my fits leave me a 
day of rest, I will come to Paris, so that you may help me 

* Two days after haying written this letter Gkorge Sand took to her 
bed, and, after ten days' suffering, she died on the 8th of Jane, 1876. 
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to lengthen my task; for I feel I am still useful to my 
family. 

Maurioe is better. We all send oar best wishes for the 
recovery of your patient, and hope you will save him ; and we 
love you. 

OiOBGi Sand. 
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It has remained for a picturesque historian to achieve such a work in its 
entirety and to tell a tale as it has never hefore heen told." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

'* A series of pictures carefully drawn, well composed, and correct 
in all details. Mr. Molloy writes pleasantly, and his book is thoroughly 
entertaining." — Qraphic. 

" Presents us for the first time with a complete description of the social 
habits of the period.** — Qlohe. 

'* We are quite prepared to recognize in it the brisk and fluent style, 
the ease of narration, and other qualities of like nature, which, as was 
pointed out in this journal, characterized his former books.'* — Athenceum. 

" In * Royalty Restored ; or, London under Charles II.,* Mr. J. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy makes a remarkable advance beyond his preceding works 
in style and literary method. He gives us a formidable Hst of authorities 
for his story of the Merry Monarch's misspent life ; he has studied them 
all to excellent purpose ; and his book, which is the best, may very well 
be the last on the subject. It ought not to be pleasant reading for a good 
many of our hereditary legislators, for it stirs the mud in the fountain 
whence their honours flow mercilessly. But it has much merit, apart 
from the retrospective plain speaking about people who lived in habitual 
contempt of the laws of God and man, and enjoyment of all the world 
could give. The shrewdness, the cynicism, and the profound egotism of 
the Merry Monarch are dexterously conveyed in this picture of him, 
and the book is variously and vividly interesting.** — World. 



2 vols., demy Svo, with an Etched Porirait of Bichard IIL, and Fifteen 

other niostrations, 80b. 

THE UNPOPULAE KING. 

The Life and Times of Richard III. 
By ALFRED 0. LEGGE, F.C.H.S. 



JOHN BRIGHT says :— 

" The labour you have bestowed on this portion of English history is 
a proof of your sincerity, of your love of truth. I have not much faith in 
the accuracy of what we term history, and am prepared to believe tiiat 
much that we learn under that name is not greatly better than fiction. 
You have had access to much new matter, and your labour may have 
the effect of displacing some of the old legends in which we have been 
taught to beheve.*' 

" The most important of recent contributions to the history of England, 
and one of the most curiously fetscinating of historical narratives.** — 
Manchester Examiner, 

'* It is impossible to read the story he tells with so much power and 
discrimination without coming to the conclusion that, after all^ the 
' Unpopular King ' exhibited traces of virtue rare in his age and not too 
common in our own. The work is interesting throughout, and is a 
welcome and valuable addition to the literature of a period in which so 
much was done for weal and woe in England.'* — Leeds Mercury, 

" Mr. Legge is entitled to the credit of bringing forward xnuch that 
is new and that tells in favour of Bichard. . . • His task is accomplished 
with much care. . . . The book is a welcome contribution to the study 
of an epoch and character which will form subjects of lasting controversy.'* 
— Notes and Queries, 



. NOW BEADY, THE THIRD EDITION OF 

Russia under the Tzars. 

By STEPNIAK, Author of " Underground Kussia." 

TRANSLATED BT 

WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Crown 8vo, 6b. 



*' Excessively interesting . . . We would bear the most cordial testi- 
mony to the excellence of Stepniak's work.*' — Times, 

*' His vivid and absorbing book should be read and pondered by every 
one who appreciates the blessings of liberty.*' — Daily Telegraph, 

*' He exposes the hideous police system, he tells us the secrets of the 
House of Preventive Detection, of the central prisons, and the Troubetzkoi 
Bavelin, and gives us graphic sketches of exile life on the shores of the 
White Sea and in the bagnios of Siberia. . • . For all who would form an 
adequate idea of the present condition of Bussia, gauge its capacity for 
war, or attempt to forecast its future, Stepniak's work is indispensable." 
—Spectator. 

'* A remarkable work, and it appears at a most opportune moment. 
. . . The state of things in Bussian prisons, so far as political prisoners 
are concerned, as revealed by Stepniak, is hideous, if it be true. If it be 
untrue the Bussian Government ought, for its own honour's sake, to 
refute his statements • • • What he describes is terrible." — AtJienosum. 

** Thrilling pictures of the terrors of prison life . . . Tourgenieff and 
Stepniak, indeed, illustrate one another. Naturally the novelist tells 
nothing of the worst side, the life in a Yakout hut for instance (fancy the 
£ower of a nation being brutalised by treatment of that kind) ; the riot 
produced in a Siberian prison that the governor may account for several 
escapes, due to gross negligence, by saying that 'the rules were too 
easy ; ' the hunger strikes — prisoners starving themselves to death ; the 
coarse tyranny with its petty tortures ; the comic side of the affair — as 
when of two Belousoffs the vnrong one is seized and can't be set free, for 
the State can't own a mistake. . . . We have said nothing of the book as 
a LOok, because, being Stepniak's it is, of course, as interesting as a noveL 
We fear its thrilling details are true as well as interesting." — Oraphic, 



Now Ready, in 2 Vols., price 68, per Volume, 

Court Life below Stairs; 
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LONDON UNDER THE FOUR GEORGES. 



BY 



J. FITZGEEALD MOLLOY, 



Author of '* The Life and Adyentubbs of Feq Woffinoton,*' &o. 



^' Mr. MoUoy's style is crisp, and carries the reader along ; his portraits- 
of the fiomoas men and women of the time are etched with care, and his 
narrative rises to intensity and dramatic impressiveness as he follows the 
latter days of Queen Caroline.** — BritUh Quarterly Review, 

** Mr. Molloy's style is bright and fluent, picturesque and animated, and 
he tells his stories with unquestionable skill and vivacity.** — Athenceum. 

'* The narrative is fluent and amusing, and is far more instructive than 
nine-tenths of the novels published nowadays.** — SL Jame^9 Gazette. 

" Mr. MoUoy's narrative is concise, and exhibits a wide acquaintance 
with the men and manners of the age. The an6<;d6tes of the fiainous men 
of fashion, wits, fools, or kuaves introduced are amusing, and several not 
generally known enliven the pages.*' — Morning Post. 

'* Well written, full of facts bearing on every subject under consideration, 
and abounding with anecdotes of gay and witty debauchees.** — Daily 
Telegraph, 

" What Pepys has done for the Stuarts, Mr. Molloy has done for their 
Hanoverian successors. The result of his arduous investigations is one of 
the most interesting works which has ever come under our notice. It is 
impossible to open the book at any part without feeling an overpowering 
desire to continue the perusaL** — Newcastle Chronicle. 



NOW BEADY AT ALL BOOKSELLEEST. 
Cloth . extra, priee^ 69. 
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7ICT0E HUGO : His Life & Work. 

By G. BAENETT SMITH, 

Author of ^^ Poets and Novelists,*' ** Shelley : a Critical 

Biography,** dc. 

WITH AN ENGEAVED POETEATT OF VICTOE HUGO. 



*' Excellent. ... Mr. Smith tells the story of a brilliant bat chequered 
career in his easy manner and with sympathetic discrimination.''— 
Times* 

*' The only book which relates the fall story of Hago's life. . . • He has 
produced a book that was very much wanted, and the volume is one which 
no EngHsh student of Victor Hago can afford to overlook. It is dedicated 
in graceful terms to Mr. Swinburne.'* — North British Mail. 

• 

*' Vast as is the theme opened up by the consideration of Hugo and his 
works, Mr. Bamett Smith has so studiously compressed facts that the 
English public will find in this volume a swift and incisive review that is 
at once entertaining, instructive and popular." — Lloyds. 

'* The book is unique. Notwithstanding the multitude of criticisms 
which have appeared in our own and in other languages upon Hugo's 
work, this is the only volume which relates the full story of his life. • . . 
We have pleasure in recommending Mr. Barnett Smith's volume as the 
fullest and in every way most satisfactory on its subject that has yet 
appeared in England." — The Christian Leader. 

'* It is clear and succinct, and contains nearly everything it is requisite 
for the average English reader to know about the illustrious Frenchman. 
As a record of his Uterary and dramatic work it is remarkable for well- 
ordered completeness, while the account of Hugo in exile is free from the 
common errors which have disfigured the narratives of the miy'ority of 
those who have dealt with the subject" — Topical Times. 



Now ready, Vie 15th Thousand of 



THE DAEK HOUSE 



A KNOT UNRAVELLED. 



By GEOBGE MANVILLE FENN. 



stitched Wrapper, U. ; Cloth, U. 6<2. 



*'An inscratable and bewildering mystery." — Pall Mall 
Ga::ette. 

** Plenty of the elements of excitement and romance.*' — 
Athemeum. 

***The Dark House* proves that Mr. Fenn can give a 
pleasant and even a genial air to a shilling dreadful." — 
Actui^mjf. 

*• Keeps the reader engrossed to the end." — John Bull. 

** Deserves quite as well of the public as ' Called Back.' " — 
]\\thly Echo. 

^* It is essentially popular in style, reminding one of ^ The 
Moonstone • and * Lady Audley's Secret.' " — Derby Mercury. 

'^ Is an enthralling volume, and the denouement is worked 
out so eleverly as to produce a fresh surprise for us when we 
thought our jMJwers of being surprised were exhausted." — 
Whitehall lieview. 

•* Mr. Manville Fenn may be congratulated on the produc- 
tion of a good, honest, blood-curdling romance." — Saturday 
lievUw. 



THE POPULAR NOVEL. 



AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 



BY 



F. C. PHILIPS. 



WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY GORDON BROWNE. 



"Clever beyond any common standard of cleverneBS." — 
Daily Telegraph. 
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Eemarkably clever, fall of sustained interest." — World. 



" Marks a distinct epoch in novel-making." — St. Stephen's 
Review. 

" There are ingenuity and originality in the conception of 
the book, and power in its working out." — Scotsman. 

" A powerful tragedy, a portfolio of character sketches, and 
a diorama of society scenes. Its characters are all real and 
living personages." — Globe. 

" This original and realistic novel is distinctly clever. As 
a graphic rendering of some of the most objectionable yet 
amusing phases of la vie mondaine, this book will probably 
excite considerable attention." — Morning Post. 

" It will be praised here, censured there, and read every- 
where; for it is unconventional and original, and in every 
sense a most attractive and remarkable novel." — Life. 



B. L. FARJ EON'S WORKS. 



THE SACKED NUGGET. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Three VoU.^ 31t. 6<2. 

** The story is so interesting as to foroe one to tarn over the ptges with 
something like real excitement." — Athenaum, 



GBEAT PORTER SQUARE : 

▲ MYSTEBY. ^ 

Fifth Edition, Crown 8ro, 6f • 
*' A masterpiece of realistic fiction.*' — Morning Po$U 
«* One of the deyerest and most fascinating stories of the day.*' — Society. 

" The last and best of a long line of story-tellers descended thtou^ "WHkie 
OoUins from Defoe.*' — Athenaum. 



THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. 

Croum, 8vo, 6«. 

" A work of singular power. ... A wonderful analysis of hnman character 
and motive.*' — Scotsman, \ 

*' A genuine bit of romance powerfully told.'* — TJie World. 

*' An ably-written, interesting, even engrossing tale." — Saturday Review. 



GRIP : 

A STORY OP AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

Crown 8vo, 3«. 6<f. 
** Admirers of Mr. Farjeon's work — and we belieye their name is legion— will 
gladly welcome a reprint of this popular story in a single volume of good type." 
—WhiUhall Review. 

*'One of the best stories he has produced, and fcill of high dramatic 
interest." — Scotsman. 




WAED AND DOWNEY, PUBLISHERS: 

12y YoBK Stbebt, Coyent Gabden, London. 
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THE NEW AND ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY. V 

WITH 23 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 

" CHRISTMAS ANOEL." 



